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Petition Opposes 
Proposed Merger 


Of Three Roads 


7. ae 
New and Old St. Paul Com- 
panies Granted Leave to 
Intervene at I. C. C. 
Proceedings. 








Five Other Railroads 
Made Parties in Case 





Hearing to Authorize the Ac- 
quiring of Control by Great 
Northern Pacific Is 
Postponed. 





The proposed merger of control of the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle rail- 
ways by a new company, the Great 
Northern Pacific Railway, authority for 
which has been asked of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is opposed as 
prejudicial to the public interest and to 
the intérests of the railroad system of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, now in receivership, in an inter- 
vening petition filed with the Commis- 
sion by the receivers of the old St. Paul 
company and by the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, a new com- 
pany formed to take over the St. Paul 
lines under reorganization. ; 

The petition, the granting of which 
was announced by the Commission on 
August 17, asks leave to intervene and 
be treated as parties to the proceedings 
on the applications filed by the North- 
ern companies. 


Intervention Is Authorized. 

The Commission also made public or- 
ders authorizing the intervention in the 
case of W. H. Bremner, receiver of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, of 
the Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern 
Railway, of the Minnesota Western 
Railroad and thé Electric Short Line Ter- 
minal Company. 

At the same time the Commission an- 
nounced a postponement of the hearing 
on the application of the three Northern 
companies for authority for the G, N. Pr. 
company to acquire control of the other 
two companies by purchase of their stock 
and by lease, from October 3, the date 
originally assigned, to October 24. The 
hearing will be before the director of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Finance, C. D. 
Mahaffie, at the Hotel Nicolett, Min- 
‘neapolis, Mich. 


Located in Same ‘Territory. 

The intervening petition of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul says that 
the lines now operated by the Northern 
Pacific, the Great Northern and the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle will, if 
these applications are granted, be com- 
bined in a single system for manage- 
ment and operation by the new Northern 
company, which will also control the 
stock of those companies, as well as 
that of the Burlington, and that the lines 
of railroad of the old St. Paul company, 
which have been purchased by the new 
company, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad, are located in 
the same general territory as are those 
of the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
Spokane and Builington companies. 

Petitioners therefore allege that the 
interests of your petitioner, the new St. 
Paul company, of the old St. Paul com- 
pany of which your petitioners, H. E. 
Byram, Mark W. Potter and Edward J. 
Brundage are receivers, and of the pub- 
lic served by the St. Paul lines, and the 
public interest generally, will be pre- 
judicially affected if said applications be 
granted as prayed. 

Has Been in Receivership. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis petition 
Ysays that its line has been in receiver- 
ship for four years, and that “it be- 
lieves that its interchange and divisional 
arrangements, the volume of its traffic, 
and its gross and net revenue may be 
adversely affected should the Commis- 
sion grant the authority requested in 
this proceeding without some appropriate 
order safeguarding the interests of your 
petitioner.” 

“The Minnesota Western petition says 
it is of the type of railroad generally 
classed as “short or weak” railroads, 
and that it is directly and vitally inter- 
ested in any and all plans or proposals 
of unification or consolidation of the 
Great Northern Railway with the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, or with any other 
railroad or railroad systems.” A simi- 
lar position is taken by the other two 
lines permitted to intervene. 

The Commission has sent notice of 
the hearings and of the interventions to 
the Governor and the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission of Minnesota, the 
Governor and the Railroad Commission 
of Wisconsin, the Governor and the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
Iowa, the Governor and the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of South Da- 
kota, the Governor and the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of Montana, the 
Governor and the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of North Dakota, the Gov- 
ernor and the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Idaho, the Governor and the De- 
partment of Public Works of Washing- 
ton, and the Governor and the Public 
Service Commission of Oregon. 
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Have RuledThisY ear 


In a special summary of condi- 
tions for this year the Weather 
Bureau announced on August 17 
that the weather “has been mostly 
characterized by an unusual abun- 
dance of moisture, an absence of 
widespread damaging drouths, and 
comparatively uniform  tempera- 


’ 


tures.’ 
Aside from the continued spring 
rains and floods in the interior, 


which prevented the planting of 
corn and other spring crops at the 
usual time and was unfavorable for 
winter grains in some sections, the 
Bureau said, the weather in gen- 
eral has “by no means been mark- 
edly abnormal.” 

The full text of the review will 
be found on Page 4. 


Caring for Indians 


A Complex Problem 





Says Mr. Coolidge | 


President Recounts to 10,- | 


000 Members of Sioux Na- 
tions Efforts of Govern- 


ment to Aid Them. 
[By Telegraph.] 
Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, S. D., 


Aug. 17.—The Indian problem, appar- 
ently a simple one of effective social 


cation, is really a many-sided problem 


involving puzzling complexities, Presi- | 
dent Coolidge declared today in an ad- | 


dress to 10,000 members of the Sioux 
nations. 
Most persons, the President said, seem 


to think that the American Indians are 
with as a unified race or nation. 


Coolidge, there are more than 200 tribes 
and bands in the United States, each 
with its own name, tongue, history, 
traditions and code of ethics and cus- 
toms, which have the effect of law with 
Indian tribes.” - 
Recounts Government Efforts. 
The President also told of the efforts 


of the Government to protect and edu- | 
The full text of his | 


cate the Indians. 
address follows: ; 

This is the first opportunity that has 
come to a President to speak especially 
to the Indians of America since the en- 
actment of that epoch-making law which 


to the State and Federal governments. 
It was with satisfaction that I approved 
that law generally known as the Indian 
Citizenship Act, of June 2, 1924. This 
made all native-born American Indians 
citizens of the United States. It symbol- 
ized the consummation of what for many 
years has been the purpose of the Fed- 
eral Government—to merge the Indians 
into the general citizenry and body poli- 
tic of the nation. It is true that prior 
to the enactment of this legislation near- 
ly two-thirds of the Indians had become 
citizens through the several ways pro- 


vided by law, but that does not detract | 


from the real significance of the Indian 
citizenship Act. 

In 1871, Congress adopted a new policy 
in dealing with Indians, and took what 
might be called the first step toward 
individualizing them with a view of ulti- 
mately making them citizens. On March 
3 of that year, an act was approved 
which provided, in part, “That hereafter 
no Indian nation or tribe within the ter- 
ritory of the United States shall be ac- 


knowledged or recognized as an indepen- 


dent nation, tribe or bureau with whom 
the United States may contract by 
treaty.” The next forward step in this 
progress contemplating complete citizen- 
ship was the general allotment act, 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 





| Even Temperatures Philippine People 


Called Contented 


And Prosperous 


Annual Report of Late Gov- 
ernor General Says Bene- 
fits of American Rule 
Are Better Appreciated. 


Favors Development 
Of Natural Resources 


| Welfare of Islands Declared to 





| regard. 
a homogeneous people and can be dealt | g 


Be Dependent on Economic 
Progress; Government 
Finances Improved. 


The people of the Philippine Islands 
are “generally prosperous and con- 
tented,” living under better health condi- 
tions and “more than ever appreciative 
of the benefits of American sovereignty 
and of the vital importance of free trade 
relations with America,” the late Gov- 


| ernor General of the Philippines, Major 


General Leonard Wood, told the Depart- 
ment of War in his report for the cal- 
endar year 1926, made public by the 


| Department August 17. 


In a general statement prefacing his 
report, the late Governor General, who 
died August 6 in Boston, while on leave 


| of absence from his duties, stated that 


| the government finances of the Philip- 
service, practical philanthropy and edu- | 


pines “are in excellent condition.” 
Water Resources Developed. 


Commenting on the economic develop- 
ment of the’ Philippines, the late Gov- 


| ernor General stated that “there stilll 


continues to be a lamentable lack of in- 
terest, which is quite general,” in this 
The Islands, he declared, harbor 
enormous natural resources, “as yet al- 


; : s shed.” 
“As a matter of fact,” continued Mr. | most untouched 


Crops were excellent in the Philip- 
pines during 1926, with the exception 
of sugar, according to the report. Ex- 


| and of operations which became neces- 


sary against groups of defiant Moros in 
Lanao, General Wood reported, public 
order in the Islands “has been excel- 
lent.” 

Policies Misrepresented. 

The political situation, he said, re- 
mains practically the same as for the 
preceding year, with certain political 
leaders continuing” to stir up opposition 
to the administration and to misrepre- 


brought them all into a new relationship | Sent the purpose and policy of the Amer- 


ican government.” The people, as a 
whole, however, he added, “are becom- 
ing better informed as to the true sit- 
uation and they are no longer so easily 
misled.” f 

The full text of the general state- 
ment in the report follows: 

In the course of numerous inspection 
trips to all parts of the Archipelago I 
found the people living under better 
health conditions, generally prosperous 
and contented, and more than ever ap- 
preciative of the benefits of American 
sovereignty and of the vital importance 
of free-trade relations with America. 

These numerous inspection trips are 
absolutely necessary, in order to see 
through personal observation how the 
government is being conducted, especially 
in the more remote sections of the Archi- 
pelago; to correct abuses and irregu- 
larities and listen to numerou complaints 
which people will make only to the Gov- 
ernor General in person, and also through 
public meetings to give the people a 
chance to voice their wishes. In other, 
words, the protection of those who can- 
not protect themselves against unscru- 
pulous caciques and politicians is one 
of the gravest responsibilities of the 
Governor General. 

These visits are generally made with- 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Extension Work Seeks to Increase Income 
On Farm and to Improve Rural Conditions 


Specialist of Department of Agriculture Gives Outline of 
Activities Through Cooperation of Farmers. 


How the Department of Agriculture 
is endeavoring to improve the net re- 


turn from farming and to make rural | 


life more attractive was described by 


C. B. Smith, chief of the cooperative | 


extension work of the Department in a 
recent address at East Lansing, Mich., 
before the Country Life Conference. Mr. 
Smjth pointed out that all that 60 per 
cent of the farmers get out of farming 
is a modest home and a fair living. By 
giving the farmer full economic advice 


| 
| 
| 
| 


dairy rations, can vegetables, etc., in a 
better and more profitable way. Be- 
sides this detailed work, the Extension 
Service has promoted the large things 


of the farm and community also. It 


; helped over 56,000 farmers in 1926 to | 
| adjust the management of their farms, 


about markets and production costs, he | 
said, the Department is endeavoring to | 


improve that situation. 

The address by Mr. Smith, in full text, 
follows: 

The agricultural extension program 
of the United States has as its first ob- 
jective helping the farmer increase his 
net income. 

The Extension Service 
that problem from many angles. It put 
on over a million demonstrations last 
year to show farmers how to do some 
particular thing, such as seed alfalfa, 
fertilize cotton, cull poultry, balance 


is attacking 


; plantings to conform to the nation’s need, 


| [Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


looking toward a larger net income. It 
helped 440,000 farmers organize 2,800 | 
cooperative marketing associations, which | 
did a business of over $183,000,000. In | 
1926, it helped organize, also, 3,500 farm ! 
loan associations. 

The Extension Service helped the | 
farmer in other large ways to increase 
his net income. It cooperated with the 
Federal Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in giving the farmer advanced 
information on world and national pros- 
pects and needs as regards crop and live- 
stock products. It furnished the farmer 
information in advance of planting time 
on what the probable plantings would be 
in the case of the different crops, so that 
the farmer might increase or decrease his 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, AUGUS 


—— 


Locomotive of 1831 Radio Stations 


Loaned for Display 


Baltimore and Ohio to Use 
Engine “John Bull” Dur- 
ing Celebration. 





The oldest complete locomotive in 
America, known as “John Bull,” will be 
removed to Halethorpe, Md., to partici- 
pate in the centenary celebration of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad from Sep- 
tember 24 to October 8, according to an 
announcement made August 17 by the 
Smithsonian Institution. This locomo- 
tive, it was said, was first put in opera- 
tion in 1831 and has been on exhibition 
in the museum for the past 34 years. 
In order to put it in working order again 
the locomotive has first been sent to 
the Pennsylvania shops at Altoona. 

The full text of the announcement by 
the Smithsonian Institution follows: 

“John Bull” is the oldest complete lo- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Standard Contracts 
Declared to Be Aid 


To Federal Building 


Report to Bureau of Budget 
States New Form Elimi- 
nates Costly Uncertain- 
ties for Contractors. 


T 18, 1927 


ma 








Construction of Federal Government | 


buildings prior to this year has cost on 
an average of 15 per cent more than the 
same construction jobs would have cost 
private owners, because of the “uncer- 
tainties and hazards” incident ta the 
Government contract form, according to 
the chairman of the Federal Inter-De- 
partmental Board of Contracts and Ad- 
justments, Gordon A. Ramsay. 


In a statement just made public giving 
a review of the Board’s work in the 
last 12 months, Mr. Ramsay declared 
that at last a form of contract had been 
worked out which makes a Government 
construction job “a prize rather to be 
won than a pest to be avoided.” He as- 
serted that, under the new*contract which 
has been made standard for all work, 
the Government no longer will take 
“both ends of the middle” of the con- 
tract but recognizes the equity of the 
contractor in a number of new ways. 

Starts New ura. 

“This new form of contract,” Mr. 
Ramsay said, “inaugurates a new era in 
Federal building and _ recognizes the 
equity of the honest contractor.” 

Mr. Ramsay explained that to carry 
further the program of making it pos- 
sible for the Government to put through 
its building operations with fairness to 
all concerned, the Board had examined 
all existing statutes relating to public 
contracts. As a result, it was likely, it 
was added, that repeal of many of the 
224 public contract statutes will be 
recommended. 

The full text of Mr. Ramsay’s state- 
ment which was made to the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget follows: 

The Interdepartmental Board of Con- 
tracts and Adjustments has held 55 
meetings during the year 1927 and a 
total of 295 meetings since its organ- 
ization, January 19, 1922. 

The board has completed during this 
year 13 standard Government contract 
forms which have been approved by the 
President. Six of these forms were 
officially promulgated by Bureau’ of the 
Budget Circular No. 197, on November 
19, 1926, and are as follows: 

Standard Government form of invi- 
tation for bids, construction contract 
(Standard Form No. 20). 

Standard Government form 
construction 
No. 21). 

Standard Government instructions to 
bidders, construction and supply (Stand- 
ard Form No. 22). 

Standard Government form of con- 
tract, construction (Standard Form No. 
23). 

Standard Government form 


of bid, 
eontract (standard Form 


of bid 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.) 
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In Maintaining Wave Lengths 


Bureau of Standards 


Is Cooperating With 


Owners on Assigned Frequencies. 


The 


ing with radio broadcasting stations in | 
their efforts to maintain service on the | 


frequency assigned by the Federal Radio 
Commission, the Chief of the Electrical 
Division, E. C. Crittenden stated orally 
on August 16. The Radio Commission 
has asserted that in order 
heterodyne interference it is of utmost 
importance that all stations stay on their 
wave lengths. 

- “We are ready,” 
at the request of station owners, to cali- 
brate piezooscillators, frequency indi- 
cators, or frequency meters for usé in 


maintaining a radio broadcasting station | 


on its assigned wave length. The public, 


Length of Missouri River 
Determined as 2,945 Miles 


The length of the Missouri River from 
its source to the point where it empties 
into the Mississippi River, has been de- 
termined from reliable sources as 2,945 
miles, the Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, stated orally on August 7. 

The length of the Mississippi River, 
from Lake Itasca to the Gulf of Mexico, 
was estimated at 2,486 miles, and the 


total length of the Missouri-Mississippi | 


River, from the source of the Missouri 
to the Gulf of Mexico, at 4,221 miles. 


Baltimore Census 


Of Trade Is Issued 


Detailed Study of Mechanism 
of Commodity Distribu- 
tion Is Presented. 


Gutaittamiahee. 
The issuance of a revised edition of | 


the report on the census of distribution 
covering Baltimore, based on compila- 
tions by the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, was announced 
by the Unitéd States Chamber of Com- 


merce August 17, with the sanction of | 


the Bureau. First copies of the complete 
report on the retail and wholesale trade 


of Baltimore were submitted to the di- | 


rector of the Bureau of the Census, Wil- 
liam M. Steuart. 
The census is ready for distribution 


by both the Bureau of the Census and ; 


the United States Chamber of Commerce 
after August 18, it was announced. 
is the first of the series of 11 census 
reports covering 17 cities of the United 
States, and was issued in preliminary 
form at the time of the.spring meeting 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Revisions were deemed necessary on 


the basis of further compilations by Gov- | 


ernment census officials, according to Mr. 
Steuart, and the report in its present 
form is regarded as complete. 

The Baltimore census is a detailed re- 


port on sales, merchandise outlets, num- | 
ber of establishments, employes, wages, | 
Statistical tables which | 


and inventories. 
comprise the greater part of the report 
give what is regarded by Government 


officials as a complete picture of the | 


economic life of this American city. 
All the later reports are to be issued 


by the Bureau of the Census itself, it | 


was stated there. 
mary of the Fargo, N. D., report was 


made public several days ago, and the | 


detailed report will be issued shortly. 

Within 90 days, according to a state- 
ment by Mr. Steuart, the summaries and 
completely tabulated reports on the 17 
cities will be announced. They will be 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 5.] 


Display of City Names 








Asked to Guide Flyers | 


Secretary of Commerce Asks 
Governors of States to 
Cooperation. 


An appeal has been addressed to the 
Governors of all the States by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, urg- 
ing them to take up with local communi- 
ties the matter of painting the name of 
the city on high buildings for the sake 
of identification by aviators. 

Following is the full text of the let- 
ter from Secretary Hoover to the vari- 
ous Governors: 

It has been brought to my attention that 
painting of the city’s name on the highest 


buildings of the respective towns in your | 


State would be a distinct advantage to 
both the military and commercial air 
pilots. 

May I urge that you bring the matter 
to the attention of the individual Cham- 


ber of Commerce in your State, each 
chamber, in turn to take it up with the 
business organizations in the com- 
munity. 

The distribution of literature which 
we have on the subject will be made 


dirdet to the local Chambers of 'Com- 
merce from my office. 

Your aid in this connection wil! do 
much to advance the interest of your 
State as well as of the nation. 


3ureau of Standards is cooperat- | 


to eliminate | 


said Mr. Crittenden, | 


It | 


The preliminary sum- | 


in listening in, is as much concerned in 
a steady and unchanging frequency as 
| the radio  broadeastors themselves, 
though for different reasons. To the 
broadcaster it means living up to the 
rules set by the Radio Commission; to 
the receiver it means a clearer and better 


rvice.” 
The piezooscillator, Mr. Crittenden 
explained, is a device which consists 


chiefly of a tube, an A and B battery, 
condensors, and a quartz plate. The 
quartz plate vibrates at a certain rate, 
varying according to its size. Hence it 
may be calibrated for a given speed of 
! vibration and will retain this rate, keep- 
| [Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


| Pan American Union 
Completes Program 
For Sixth Meeting 


Conference in Havana in Jan- | 


uary Will Consider Eight 


Subjects — President 
May Attend. 


The program and regulations for the 
Sixth Pan American Conference to be 
convened in Havana on January 16, 
1928, has just been made public by the 
Pan American Union. 

The various subjects on the program 
which will come up for discusison in- 
clude the results of the' Pan American 
Commission of Jurists which met in Rio 
de Janeiro last spring and which recom- 
mended a new codification of interna- 
| tional law. 


The draft convention on Commercial 
Aviation prepared by the Inter-American 
Commission on Commercial Aviation in 
Washington last May will also be 
brought before the conference for ap- 
proval. The report of the Pan. American 
Railway Committee which has recom- 
mended a railway route connecting the 
countries of the two continents also will 
| be discussed, as well as the results of 
the Pan American Highway Conference, 
which is working on plans for a high- 
way connecting all the countries of Latin 
{ and North America. 
| Following the Conference on Consular 
| Standardization to be held in Washing- 
| 





ton in October, the recommendations re- 
garding uniformity of consular fees will 
be considered at the Havana Conference. 

President Coolidge is giving considera- 
| tion to an invitation extended to him per- 

sonally by President Machado of Cuba, 

| to attend the Conference, it was stated 
orally by the Pan American Union, and 
| both the Department of State and the 
Union believe that he may accept, the 
invitation. 

The full text of the program for the 
Conference follows: 

1. Pan American Union: 
tion of the Pan American Union on the 
basis of a convention prepared by the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, in accordance with the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Fifth International 


Conference of American States on May | 


4, 171923, 

| x r 

| il. Matters of an_ inter-American 
Judicial Nature: 1. Consideration of 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 





Power Possibilities 
Noted in California 


Geological Survey Also Sees Op- 
portunity for Gas and Oil 
Fields in Wyoming. 


Classification of approximately 25,000 
acres of public land in California as val- 
uable for power and of approximately 
1,000 acres in Wyoming as within the 
known geologic structure of producing 
oil and gas fields, was reported by the 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, on August 17. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The classification of public lands made 
by the Geological Survey during the 
month of July, 1927, has been summar- 
ized as follows: 
| An area of 1,000 acres of land in 
Kansas was classified under the stock- 
raising homestead law and designated for 
entry in tracts of 640 acres or less, and 
a little more than 10,000 acres in Cali- 
| fornia were included in a formal order 
| designating the land as nonirrigable un- 
| der the enlarged homestead acis and to 

that extent subject to entry as home- 

steads of 320 acres or less. Much of the 
acreage involved in these designations is 
included in original entries or.in applica- 
tions under the enlarged and stock-rais- 
ing homestead acts which tonfer a pref- 
erence right. 

| Nearly 25,000 acres of land in Cali- 








fornia were classified as valuable for 
|} power and nearly 1,000 acres’ in 
| Wyoming were defined as within the 


oil and gas fields under the act of Feb- 


| cit an geologic structure of producing 
ruary 25, 1920, 


Organiza- 





———$ 





j sas, Nebraska, Texas and 
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Reports Received 
From 21,000 Farmers 





Total of 48,637,000 Acres; 
Greatest Crop Sown 
Since Season of 


1918. 


An increase of 13.7 per cent over last 
year in the acreage to be planted to 
winter wheat this fall was forecast in a 
report issued, August 17 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This was based 
upon the estimates received from about 
21,000 farmers whose intentions, the De- 
partment said, had been surveyed as of 
August 1. If these intentions are car- 
ried out, it was indicated, a total area 
of 48,637,000 acres will be sown, and this 
acreage will be greater than the acreage 
of winter wheat sown in any season ex- 
cept 1918. 

The full text of the announcement by 
the Department follows: 

Reports received about August 1 by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture from about 21,000 farmers re- 
porting for their own farms, indicate 
that the farmers of the United States 
are intending to sow an acreage of win- 
ter wheat this fall 13.7 per cent greater 
than sown in the fall. If these intentions 
should be carried out a total area of 
48,657,000 acres would be sown. This 
acreage would be greater than the aere- 
age of winter wheat sown in any season 
except 1918. 

Report Of Intentions. 


The acreage reported as intended to 
be sown is about 7 per cent, or 3,000,- 
000 acres greater than the acreage 
which farmers réported they intended 
to plant on August 1 last year. Most 
of this increase in intentions compared 





with intentions last year at this time” 


is reported from the four States of Kan- 
Oklahoma, 
where present intentions hre 2,000,000 
acres above those reported a year ago. 


| It is worth noting that in these States 
| the cost of harvesting winter wheat is 


being reduced by the increased use of 
combines. Other States where farmers 
show intentions materially above those 
reported last year include Montana and 
Washington, where there has been some 
shift from spring wheat and some of 
the Central Corn Belt States, where 
there is considerable land which far- 
mers were unable to plant to spring 
crops this year. 

This report is not a forecast of the 
acreage that will be planted, but merely 
a statement of farmers’ intentions as 
of August 1. It is published in order 
that growers may modify their plans 
if they find a change to be desirable. A 
departure of actual sowings this season 
from present intentions is to be ex- 
pected if weather conditions should 
prove unusual, or if there is any ma- 
terial change in the price outlook. “In- 
tended plantings may also be affected 
by this report. In 1923 and 1924, the 
acreage sown was in fairly close agree- 
ment with the reported intentions, but 
in 1925 and 1926 the planting of the 
full intended acreage was prevented by 
wet weather at planting time. 

Dependent Upon Weather. 

The acreage which farmers report 
they intend to plant to winter wheat 
this fall exceeds the acreage actually 
planted last fall in all States except 
Oregon and possibly California, In Ore- 


gon favorable moisture conditions last 


[Coutinued on Pag: 5, Column 4.] 


World Agreement 
Sought on Air Mail 


Assistant Postmaster General 
Will Present Program at 
Conference at Hague. 


The Second Assistant Postmaster Gene 
eral, W. Irving Glover, and the Superin- 
tendent of, Foreign Mails, Eugene R, 
White, have just sailed on the “Albert 
Ballin” for Europe to attend an inter- 
national air mail conference, which bee 
gins September 1 at The Hague, the Post 
Office Department has just announced 
orally. Besides the American delegates, 
25 countries or more, signatory to the 
Universal Postal Union, will send repre- 
sentatives. It also was understood at 
the Department that representatives of 
airplane companies throughout the world 
will attend as experts on aviation 
matters. 

The American delegates will present 
a definiteeprogram for the handling and 
treatment of international air mail. The 
United States will advocate, among other 
things, it was stated, uniform postage and) 





[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 
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- Actual Experience 
In Stores Urged for 
~~ Retail Trade Pupils 


‘Federal Board for Vocational 
Education Specialist Out- 
lines Subjects to Be 
Given Attention. 


Laboratory experience for the co- 
operative high school student in voca- 
tional retail trade education should be 
obtained not only in department stores, 
but in all kinds of retail institutions, 
according to Miss Isabel Craig Bacon. 
Miss Bacon is the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education’s Specialist in Re- 
tail Store Education. 

In a statement made on August 17, 


describing the range of subjects to be | 


offered in this type of education, Miss 
Bacon points out the advantage of be- 
. ginning the study of color and design 
with basic principles and definitions. 
She includes in this study the place color 
holds in every-day life, the influence of 
color on men, on women, and on health, 
disposition and nationalities. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Retail training offers a wide selection 
of subjects including scientific salesman- 
ship, the economics of retailing, textiles, 
nontextiles, color and design, advertising, 
business English, and store arithmetic 
Must Know Merchandise. 
Scientific salesmanship includes a 
study of the sale from the preapproach 
through the leave-taking of the customer. 
This, of course, necessitates knowledge 
of the merchandise, a recognition, at 


least, of the different types of customers | 
and the best manner of dealing with each | 


kind, expert handling of the mechanics 


of the sale, correct use and exact word- | 
crease of about 2 per cent over the pre- 


| ceding year and the largest amount col- 
| lected in any one year since the Ameri- 


ing of the selling points of the mer- 
chandise, the proper appearance and con- 
duct of sales persons. Reports from store 
department heads and daily sales records 
testify to the student’s ability and ap- 
plication along these lines. Although 
somewhat artificial, demonstration sales 
and playlets are fairly good tests of this 
part of the training. 

Economies of retailing includes store 
location, organization, management of 


productive and non-productive depart- | 
ments; merchandising and merchandis- | 
ing methods, with emphasis on special | 


sales, mark up, mark down, turnover, 
inventory and cash systems; and store 
activities and policies. The following 
order suggests an interesting and ef- 
fective way of dealing with the sub- 
jects involved in this group: (1) after 


class hold a general class discussion ; 
(2) from points brought out in this 


discussion each member makes a ques- | 
tionnaire; (3) a uniform questionnaire | 


is compiled from the individual ques- 
tionnaires; (4) with this information 


{n hand each member visits in a retail \ 
establishment the department under dis- | 


cussion, where the manager is usually 
ready to answer questions; (5) the 
class debates the subject; (6) each stu- 
dent writes a summary of the facts, 
conclusions and suggestions. 

Study of Textiles. 

The study of textiles comprises the 
history, analysis, characterization, test- 
ing, uses and selling points of silk, cot- 
ton, wool, linen and rayon. Non-textiles 
cover the study of china, 
leather, toilet goods, rubber 


goods, 


~ jewelry, toys, tea, coffee, fruits, vege- | 
eo | dropped from 22,000,000 pesos to 21,000,- 


tables or the study of any other mer- 


chandise which the needs of the class | 
| sugar and the consequent loss of wharf- 


' age fees and smaller imports of rice. 


demand. Textile cards and merchandise 

- manuals written in effective selling lan- 

guage and style make a satisfactory 
record of this phase of the training. 

Color and design begins with the basic 

principles and definitions, the place color 


holds in our lives, the influence of color | 


on men, women, health, disposition, na- 
tionalities; the practical application of 
color in the silk, the ready-to-wear, the 
millinery, the drapery, rug, furniture, 


study of period furniture, styles of houses | 
gift and art needlework departments; the | 


and their settings, gardens, party deco- 
rations, silver, pottery, and the use of 


color in advertising and window displays. | 
eral provinces south of Manila during 


November with considerable loss of life | 
industry. | 
| Prompt measures were taken for relief 


An illustrated manual is a desirable way 


of the students’ recording and adding on | 


to the information they have started in 
their study of color and design. 
Topics In Advertising. 

Advertising involves the study of the 


mechanics, cuts, copy, the medium used | 


most extensively by retail establishments. 
Emphasis is laid on direct-by-mail adver- 
tising—a medium gaining popularity 
with all retail concerns, especially the 
smaller and specialty stores. 
survey for one kind of firm, or actual 
advertisements written for stores willing 
to cooperate are beneficial applications 


of this part of the course. In some cases, | 


display advertisements and sets of fol- 
low-up letters written by students have 
been successfully used by stores. 
Laboratory experience for the coopera- 
tive high school students is and should 
be obtained not only in department 
stores, but in all kinds of retail institu- 
tions. Vocational coordinators, or the 
retail training teachers, acting as co- 
ordinators, adjust the details of coop- 
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| Philippine People Declared to Be Content 
And Prosperous With Finances Improved 





aluminum, | 
| gross trade balance cf some 35,000,000 


| ican if possible. 


} nary 


| ress. 
individual research, the members of the | 


eration between the stores and schools. , 


of students receiving the minimum wage | 


for store time and credit for school work 
seems to be general. 
of arrangement for practice work in the 
stores; Saturdays only from October 
through December 25; Saturdays 


There is a variety | 


throughout the school year; one or two | 


afternoons each week in addition to 
Saturdays; two consecutive weeks to 
school and two consecutive weeks in the 
store by alternating groups; each day 
during lunch hours. 

ArrangeMents With Stores. 

The last mentioned arrangement is the 
one which appeals most strongly to the 
merchants. The stores would hire all 
retail training students for every sale 
day, but because of the irregularity and 
frequency of the sale days this scheme 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


would be too upsetting to meet the usual | 


school program. 
the adjustment, the localities which are 
making the, greatest headway in retail 
training are those in Which the stores 


But no matter what | 


Annual Report Says Greater Appreciation Is Shown of 
Benefits of American Rule. 


[Contirtued from Page 1.] 


out previous notice and have a most 


beneficial effect upon local administra- | 


tion, and through them many cases of 
grave irregularities and abuse of author- 
ity are unearthed which would not be 
discovered in any other way. Indeed, I 
consider the personal inspection trips as 
one of the most valuable aids in secur- 
ing an honest and effective government. 

The absolute faith and trust of the 
average Filipino in the fairness and 
sense of justice of American officials is 
indicated by the fact that almost every 


request for a special investigator to look | 
into complaints and abuses stipulates | 


| that the investigator should be an Amer- | 
Inasmuch as only about | 


2 per cent of all government employes 


are Americans, and as this number in- | 
cludes teachers, policemen, and firemen, 
it is not usually possible to grant such | 
requests except in the most urgent cases. | 


From these it will be noted that the 
government finances are in excellent con- 
dition. It has been necessary to write 
off several million pesos in completing 


rehabilitation of the Philippine National | 


Bank and restoring sinking funds and 


| rehabilitating bond funds, but the ordi- 
have been | 


budget expenditures 
more than covered by receipts. 

An unappropriated cash balance of 
some twelve and a half million pesos 
were reported at the end of the year. 
The government is, therefore, 
strictly cash basis with a substantial 
surplus. 
country is shown by internal revenue 


collections of 54,544,432 pesor, an in- 


can occupation. 


Interest Still Lacking 
In Developing Resources 


There still continues to be a lamentable 
lack of interest, which is quite general, 


| in the economic development of the Is- 


lands with their enormous natural re- 


sources, as yet almost. untouched and | 


an undue emphasis upon importance of 
mere political activity largely serving 
immediate personal ambitions. There is 
also a failure to appreciate the fact that 
further extension in education, health, 
communications, and public works is 
largely dependent upon economic prog- 
Without placing an undue burden 
upon existing taxable values and busi- 
ness activities, the present income of the 
government cannot be materially in- 
creased unless larger taxable values are 
created and business is extended by the 
encouragement of the investment of capi- 
tal, both local and outside. 

Crops have been excellent with the ex- 
ception of sugar, the value of which 


1925 crop, on account of unfavorable 
weather conditions. Prospects are ex- 
cellent for a bumper sugar cane crop 


| in 1927, however. This drop in sugar was 


practically made up by increases in the 


value of other crops, notably rice and | 


coconuts. 

The lessened sugar crop and the lower 
price of hemp reduced the value of ex- 
ports but in spite of these a favorable 
pesos was recorded. Customs collections 


000 due largely to the smaller exports of 


This last is an encouraging feature, how- 


| ever, indicating the progress made in 
| placing the Islands upon a self-support- 


ing basis in so far as food supplies are 
concerned. The increasing imports of 
silk, automobiles, iron and steel, etc., in- 
dicate the growing prosperity 0” the peo- 
ple and the importance of the Islands as 
a market. 

Public order has been excellent with 
the exception of a slight disturbance in 
Sulu and operations which became neces- 


sary against groups of defiant Moros in | 


Lanao. A destructive typhoon swept sev- 


and damage to the coconut 


by the Government, the Red Cross and 


| the United States Army. 


The political situation remains prac- 
tically the same as for the preceding 
year. 


| Same Political Leaders 
A complete | 


Oppose Administration 

Certain political leaders continue to 
stir up opposition to the administration 
and to misrepresent the purpose and pol- 
icy of the American Government. This 


| is done largely for the purpose of getting | 


votes and promoting local political in- 
terests. As heretofore, 
who have the larger permanent welfare 


of the people in view, and who advocate | 


support of and cooperation with the 
American administration, are denounced 
as unpatriotic and as traitors to the 


| Philippine cause. 
a whole, however, are be- | 


From answers to questionnaires the plan | coming better informed as to the true 


People as 


situation and they are no longer so 


equal responsibility with 


feel and take 
the schools. 
One of the most interesting groups to 


teach is the class of adults who come to | 


night school of their own volition, or 
who are sent on store time and money. 
Usually the adults are interested in bet- 
ter salesmanship, although they may ask 
for special classes in merchandise, man- 
agement, advertising, or textiles. The 
conference method—a plan used success- 
fully by business concerns throughout 
the country—a sort of experience meet- 
ing directed and kept within bounds by 
the instructor, proves a very pleasant 
and effective means of getting ideas over 
to the members of an adult class. It is 
inadvisable to make definite assignments 
or to use text books; at the close of the 
directed discussion, however, a mimnieo- 
_ graphed summary may be handed to each 
member of the class. : ? 


| easily misled. A number of very prom- 
inent Filipinos, notably General Emilio 
Aguinaldo, continue to support the ad- 
ministration openly and strongly and 
have done a great deal to counteract the 
activities and destructive policies of 
those who advocate anti-Americanism 
and noncooperation. Insular, provincial, 
and municipal officials have in genetal 
shown a spirit of cooperation. 


| So long, however, as the cry that the 
| administration is curtailing local auton- 
| omy and endangering the realization of 
ambitions for a separate political ex- 
istence will serve vote-getting purposes, 
it will continue to be raised, movements 
inspired by it will continue to manifest 
themselves and ambitious political lead- 
ers will use it for the preservation and 
promotion of personal and party political 





| parties. 


The general prosperity of the | 


the Filipinos | 


needs. 
While the cry is losing much of its 
potency, the year 1926 saw the effective 


trol of the dominant political party and 
leader. 


bers from each of the two political 


omy and the realization of the purpose 


to attain complete political independence | 
| were being endangered by the adminis- | 


tration here and in the United States, 


| and that the situation called for the sink- | 
upon a/. ; 
| ing of all party differences and the uni- | 


fication of all elements in one organiza- 
tion under a small, compact control. The 
scope of the combination included not 
merely questions pertaining to the so- 
called “national issue” but to all matters 
of local concern. 

The dominant purpose of this combi- 
nation was to preserve the existing 
political leadership by placing in the 


| hands of these 10 men the direct control 


of all political matters, including nomina- 
tions for practically all elective offices 
and a determination of legislative pol- 
icies. It was not a movement towards 
representative government and the build- 


a stable government and which has been 
from the beginning of American effort 


here one of the main objects striven for. | 


It was quite the reverse, and created, if 


not a one-man control, the control of a | 
small oligarchy very largely under the | 


influence of one man. 


Early End Predicted 
For Combination 


at the close of the present year but there 
was multiplying evidence that its real 


significance and danger were becoming | 
| appreciated and that its ultimate break- 
dropped some 27,000,000 pasos from the | 


up was impending. 
There continues to be a determined ef- 


fort on the part of certain political lead- 
ers to impress upon the American and 


| Filipino people that the Filipinos are 


being grourd down under an arbitrary 
and despotic government; that they have 
no effective voice in the management of 
their local affairs; that they are being 
displaced by Americans in the service; 
and that no government really satisfac- 


| tory to the Filipinos can ever come from 


Americans. 


from the report, printed in the Manila 


papers, of a public address delivered in | 


March, 1927, before the students and 
faculty of Manila University, by Repre- 
sentative Claro M. Recto, a prominent 
leader of the former minority party and 
a member of the special independence 
mission sent to the United States in 1924: 

“Our people have grievances, and very 
serious ones, too, against our American 
rulers. But they are of a political nature. 
They are grievances against the funda- 
mental rights of every people to establish 
a government of their own. They are 


not grievances against the fundamental | 


rights of man. 


“The Filipino masses, desirous as they 


are of independence of their country, live 
nevertheless happy and contented, it is 


| claimed by our American observers. They 


enjoy freedom of speech, of the press, 
of worship. The sanctity of the domicle 
and correspondence is respected. They 
are no longer robbed of their wives, of 
their daughters, of their homes, of their 
carabaos by predatory aliens. They have 
a system of laws which afford them the 
same chance as that afforded to the 
higher classes of the community to ob- 
tain justice and protection before the 
courts. They are assured of the fruit 
of their toil and trade. They go to the 
polls to elect their municipal presidents, 
their provincial governors, their senators 
and representatives. 

“They have a system of schools lead- 
ing to a State University for the in- 
struction of their children as well as 
hospitals and good roads. They travel 
| safely from one point to another in the 
Islands. Public sanitation guards them 
from plague and disease. They are free 
from brigandage and their property and 
rights are carefully safeguarded. 

“If there is misgovernment, the Fili- 

pino masses can hardly understand how 
| it can be attributed to the Americans 
| when local and provincial governments 
| are entirely in the hands of Filipinos. 
| Department secretaries, except one, are 

Filipinos. Senators and representatives 

are Filipinois. The administration of 
justice is handled by Filipinos.” 


Total of 27 Lepers 
Are Sent to Carville, La. 


Since July 1 of this year 27 lepers 
have been transferred to the National 
Leper Home, at Carville, La., by the 
United States Public Health Service, 


Assistant Surgeon General F. C. Smith, | 


Chief of the Hospital Division of the 

| Public Health Service, announced orally 
August 17. 

Of these, 10 (two women and eight 


At the beginning of the year | 
there was formed the so-called Supreme | 
National Council, composed of five mem- | 
| added, with the result that a virtual con- 
This combination was effected | 
| on the plea that the existing local auton- 


| year 
| school children 4 to 16 years of age. 
; One hundred and twenty-two of these 


| injections 
| period of six months, the Schick test 
was again applied, and all who were | 


| the first injection being a Park test. 
ing up of well balanced political parties, | 
which has been regarded as essential to | 


| second series of immunizing doses. 
second series was not followed by a | 








Campaign of Town 
Against Diphtheria 


Declared a Success 


Public Health Service Out- 
lines Progress Made by As- 
bury Park, N. J., in 
Fight on Disease. 


A steady campaign against diphtheria, 
by means of immunizing school children, 
has been conducted in Asbury Park, 
N. J., since 1923, with the result that 
during the year 1926 only one case of 
this disease occurred in the city, accord- 
ing to a report received at the United 
States Public Health Service August 16 


from Health Officer B. H. Obert, of As- | 


bury Park. 

In 1923, the first year of the campaign, 
according to the report, the Schick test 
for determination of the susceptibility of 


| a person to diphtheria was applied to 


Sa . | a number of school children, and those 
use of it for the perpetuation of the con- | 


found susceptible were immunized by a 
series of three injections of toxin-anti- 
toxin. The same procedure was followed 
during the succeeding years, the report 


trol of the disease has been effected. 
Full Text of Statement. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Immunization against diphtheria was 


begun among the children of the public | 


schools in Asbury Park, N. J., in 1923, 
and has been continued to date. In that 
Schick tests were made on 170 


children were found to be susceptible 
and were immunized by a series of three 
of toxin-antitoxin. After a 


found positive were given a second se- 
ries of injections of the toxin-antitoxin 
mixture. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed in 1924. In 1925 the plan of giv- 


ing the toxin-antitoxin injections to all | 


pupils under 7 years of age was begun, 
A 
record was kept of those found suscep- 


tible, but all were given the series of | 


toxin-antitoxin injections. After one 
year Schick tests were made, and those 
showing a positive reaction received a 
The 


Schick test. This practice has been fol- 


| lowed since 1925. 


During the period 1923 to date, 2,- 


| 036 Schick tests and 1,278 Park tests 
; have been given, 1,023, or 50.2 per cent, 
The combination was still in existence | 
| of the latter being positive. 


of the former and 934, or 73.1 per cent, 
These pu- 
pils received one or more of the series 
of toxin-antitoxin injections with no un- 
favorable result in any instance. 


Two Boards Cooperated. 

Health Officer B. H. Obert, who has 
furnished the information regarding this 
work, states that the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the Board of Health cooperated, 
the former furnishing the physician and 
public health nurse, the latter supplying 
the material and the services of its staff. 
This included one person to bare the 
arm, one to prepare the site, one to fill 
the syringe, and a recorder, thus leav- 


| ing for the physician simply the admin- 
: | istration of the 

As bearing on the justification for this | 
| effort the following extract is pertinent | 


material. 


pupils per hour. 


The diphtheria record for Asbury 
Park from 1920 to 1926, inclusive, is as 


follows: 1920, 12; 1921, 8; 1922, 12; 1923, | 


1; 1924, 7; 1925, 3; 1926, 1. 

The same number of cases of diph- 
theria were recorded in each of the 
years 1920 and 1922—the year before 


| the work was begun—as were recorded 


in the four years 1923-1916, 


Radio Meters Calibrated 
To Maintain Wave Length 


[Continued from page 1.] 
ing the broadcaster on his assigned 
frequency. 

The Electrical Division is also en- 
gaged, Mr. Crittenden said, in furnishing 
the inspectors in the nine radio districts 
with instruments for checking up on the 
various stations broadcasting. Each dis- 
trict is supplied with a piezooscillator for 
checking its own correction meters. Up 
to the present time the Division has cali- 
brated nearly 50 frequency meters, fre- 
quency indicators and_piezooscillators, 
and is working at capacity along this 
line, it was stated. 

Mr. Crittenden said: 

“A normal fee is charged for calibra- 
tion. Instruments should not be sent 
to the Bureau for calibration without 
first writing and giving the call letters 
of the station and its assigned frequency 
and the type, make, and description of 
the device to be calibrated. Information 
as to the type and make of the device will 
assist in deciding whether the instrument 
can be accepted for test and may save 
returning the device to the maker for 
changes in construction. The Bureau can 
accept for calibration only instruments 
which are properly constructed and likely 
to maintain their calibration. 

“Specifications for a _piezooscillator 


and for a frequency indicator can be ob- | 


tained by addressing the radio section 
of the Bureau of Standards. A more 
sensitive resonance indicator has recently 
been devised for the Bureau’s type B 
frequency indicator. The radio-frequency 
thermogalvanometer has been replaced 
by a crystal detector and direct current 
milliammeter. The latter combination 
shows smaller changes in frequency than 
the thermogalvanometer.” ; 
men), were from the State of Cali- 
fornia, according to Dr. Smither. They 
were taken in a special car accom- 
panied by a Chief Pharmacist, a nurse 
and an attendant, detailed from the 
Marine Hospital at San Francisco for 
the purpose, arriving at the Lepro- 
sarium on August 10. 


With this | 
system the prophylactic treatments were | 
given at the rate of from 80 to 100! 
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Sixth Conference of Pan American Union 


Will Consider Eight Major Subjects 


Official Program for Meeting Next January in Havana, 
Cuba, Is Made Public. 
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the results of the Commission of Jurists 
which assembled at Rio de Janeiro. 

2. In view of the fact that the codi- 
fication of international law has been 
entrusted to the Commission of Jurists 
which assembled at Rio de Janeiro, the 
commission has been recommended to 
give preferential attention to the study 
of ‘Methods for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes’; but if the 
commission should not have time to dis- 
patch this part of its work, this topic 
will be considered included in the pro- 
gram and submitted to the consideration 
of the Sixth Conference. 

3. The Commission of Jurists which 
assembled at Rio de Janeiro was en- 
trusted, by resolution of the Fifth In- 
ternational Conference of American 


States, with making comparative studies | 


tending toward uniformity in civil law, 
commercial law, procedure law and 
other branches of private law; and the 
Governing Board has recommended that 
they give preferential attention to the 


| preparation of projects of uniform leg- 


islation on: 

(a) Commercial law and_ other 
branches of legislation in which uniform- 
ity is possible and desirable. 

(b) Maritime law, for the preser- 
vation of life and property on board 


| ship. 


(c) Principles to which the judicial 
status of companies organized in a for- 
eign State should be adjusted, with a 
view to securing uniform standards. 

(d) Legislative measures for extend- 
ing to women the same civil rights as 
to those enjoyed by adult males. 

(e) Bases for determining the nation- 
ality of individuals with a view to elim- 
inating the conflict of laws on nation- 
ality; 

(f) Legislation 
the loss of nationality by a woman be- 
cause of marriage; 

(g) Recognition of the validity, by the 
authorities of the States represented at 
the Conference or which adhere to: its 
conventions, of the acts and documents 
relating to the civil status of persons, 
estates, and contracts made by for- 
eigners before the respective diplomatic 
and consular agents, and the preparation 
of a standard form for each of the afore- 
said instruments; 

(h) Commercial arbitration; 

(i) Elimination of the differences in 
the juridical system relative to bills of 
exchange and checks, by means of an 
international agreement or uniform 


| legislation; 


(j) Organization and regulation of the | treaties, 


international service of checks and postal 
money orders; and 
(k) Regulation of the use of water 


power and other uses or applications of | 


the waters of international rivers for in- 
dustrial and agricultural purposes. 

If the Commission should not have 
time to prepare these projects, this topic 
will be considered included in the pro- 
gram and submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Sixth Conference. 

4. Frontier police. 

III. Problems of communications: 


Communication Problems 


To Be Under Discussion 

1. Consideration of the results of the 
work of the Inter-American Commission 
on Commercial Aviation, provided for 
by resolution of the Fifth International 
Conference of American States. 

2. Regulation of international automo- 
tive traffic. 

3. Means for facilitating the develop- 
ment of fluvial intercommunication be- 
tween the nations of America. 

4. (a) International regulation of rail- 
way traffic. 

(b) Consideration of the report of the 
Pan American Railway Committee. 

5. Organization of a technical commis- 
sion to study and recommend the most 
effective means for the establishment of 
steamship lines to connect the countries 
of America and to recommend measures 
for the elimination of all unnecessary 
port formalities. 

6. Consideration of the results of the 
Pan American Highway Conference, 
which met at Buenos Aires in October, 
1925, in compliance with a resolution of 


the Fifth International Conference of | 


American States. 

IV—Intellectual Cooperation: 1. Es- 
tablishment of a Pan American geo- 
graphical institute which shall serve as a 
center of coordination, distribution, and 
dissemination of geographical studies in 
the American States and as an organ of 
cooperation between the geographical in- 


stitutes of America for facilitating the | 
study of boundary questions between the | 


American nations. 


2. Recommendation to the countries of | 
America that in their legislation they | 


levy a minimum duty on the importation 
of books and minimum postal rates on 
books and periodicals. 

3. Recommendation to the countries, 
members of the union, that have not yet 
done so, to publish geodetic, geological, 
agricultural maps, etc., whieh will give 
an idea of their natural resources, possi- 
bilities of development, and also of their 
means of communication. 

4. Revision of the Convention on In- 
tellectual Property signed at 
Aires (1910). 

5. Establishment of scholarships and 
fellowships. 

6. Exchange of professors and _ stu- 
dents. 

7. To recommend the establishment of 
special chairs supported or subsidized by 
the government, for the study of the 
Spanish, English, and Portuguese lan- 
guages and of their respective litera- 
tures. 

8. To recommend the establishment in 
the universities of the countries, mem- 
bers of the Pan American Union, of spe- 
cial chairs for the study of the commer- 
cial legislation of the American Republics. 

9. Consideration of the results of the 
Pan American Congress of Journalists, 
which met at Washington in compliance 
with a resolution of the Fifth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States. 

V—Economic Problems: 1. Uniformity 
of legislation on consular fees. 


2. Conference of chambers of com- 


/ 


designed to prevent | 








Buenos | 





merce and, as a part of its program, or- 
ganization of an inter-American cham- 
ber of commerce. 

3. International aspects of immigra- 
tion problems. 

4. Revision of the conventions signed 
at Buenos Aires in 1910 and at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1928, with a view to formulat- 
ing changes which shall assure uniform 
and effective protection for trade marks 
in the States members of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 

5. Consideration of the results of the 
Conference on Uniformity of Communi- 
cation Statistics, which met at Lima in 
December, 1924, in compliance with a 
resolution of the Fifth International Con- 
ference of American States. 

6. Consideration of the results of the 
Standardization Conference which met at 
Lima on December 23, 1924, in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the Fifth In- 
ternational Conference of American 
States and the conference which will 
meet at Washington in 1927. 

ViI—Social Problems: 1. Considera- 
tion of the action taken by the Ameri- 
can States in complying with the recom- 
mendations of the Fifth International 
Conference of American States on the 
Pan American Maritime Sanitary Code. 

2. Consideration of the action taken 
by the American States in complying 
with the resolution on principles and pro- 
cedure in public-health administration 


| approved by the Fifth International Con- 


vention of American States at its session 
of April 16, 1925. 

3. Consideration of the results of the 
Conference on Eugenics and Homoculture 
which will meet at Habana in 1927, in 
compliance with a resolution of the Fifth 
International Conference of American 


| States. 


4. Consideration of the results of the 
Conference of Directing Heads of Public 
Services which was held at Washington 
in September, 1926, in compliance with a 
resolution of the Fifth International Con- 
ference of American States. 

5. Consideration of the action taken by 
the countries of America for the organ- 
ization and development of national Red 
Cross societies, and the results of the 
Pan American Red Cross Conference re- 
ferred to in the resolution adopted by 
the Fifth International Conference of 
American States on April 12, 1923. 

ViII—Reports on Treaties, Conventions 
and Resolutions: Submission by the 
delegates and consideration by the Con- 
ference of reports on the action taken by 
the States represented at the previous 
Pan American Conferences on the 
conventions, and_ resolutions 
adopted at said Conferences. 

VIII—Future Conferences. 

; Unanimously approved by the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union 
at the meeting of April 12, 1927. 

Frank B. Kellogg, Chairman; E. Gil 

Borges, Secretary. 


Teachers’ Pay Based 
On Length of Studies 


Cincinnati Revises Salary 
Schedule Into Four-Group 
System. 


A new salary schedule adopted by the 
city school system of Cincinnati divides 
the teachers of the system into four 
groups, ‘based on preparation, the Bu- 
reau of Education, Denartment of the 
Interior, stated orally on August 17. 

Those of Group 1, it was said, have 
had two years of normal school prepara- 
tion and their minimum salary is $1,400, 
which may be increased to $2,000 by an- 
nual increments of $100. Group 2, ac- 
cording to the Bureau, embraces teach- 
ers with three years of normal school 
preparation; they receive $1,500 as a 
minimum and may advance to $2,500 by 


Amnesty Is Offered 


Nicaraguan Foree 


Of General Sandino 


Notice Is Scattered by Air- 
plane in Area Where Out- 
law Operates. 


Planned 


Conference 


General Moncad to Try to 
Persuade General Salgado 
to Quit Field. 


Amnesty has been offered to all fol- 
lowers of General Sandino, the Nica- 
raguan outlaw, and circulars notifying 
them of this fact have been dropped from 
airplanes in the Ocotal region. Notifi- 
cation of this action was sent to the De- 
partment of State August 17 in a tele- 
gram from the American Minister at 
Managua, Charles C. Eberhardt, follow- 
ing his conferences with President Diaz 
and General Feland. 

The announcement of the receipt of his 
telegram by the Department of State 
follows in full text: 

The Department is in receipt of a tele- 
gram from Mr. Charles C. Eberhardt, 
American Minister at Managua, to the 
effect that after a consultation between 
President Diaz, General Feland, and him- 
self endeavoring to insure tranquility, 
General Feland signed and distributed a 
few days ago by airplane in the Ocotatl 
region printed circulars offering amnesty 
from the Nicaraguan Government to all 
followers of Sandino in recent activities. 

The Ministter states that since nothing 
substantial appears to have resulted thus 
far #nd since Salgado is now leading a 
band estimated at 25 permanent follow- 
ers with an equal number who might join 
him at any moment and since he is re- 
ported to be committing slight depreda- 
tions such as cutting telegraph lines, etc., 
General Feiand, General Moncada, and 
Mr. Eberhardt have arranged for Mon- 
cada to be taken by airplane today to 
Somoto to confer with Salgado and en- 
deavor to induce him and his followers 
to lay aside their arms. 


Health Index Shows 
Decline in Death Rate 


Department of Commerce 
Receives Reports From 
Total of 67 Cities. 


The weekly health index issued by the 
Department of Commerce, August 17, 
reveals, according to telegraphic returns 
from 67 cities, with a total population 
of 30,000,000, that for the week ended 
August 13 there was a mortality rate 
of 10.5 per 1,000 of population, as 
against 10.6 for the corresponding week 
of last year. The annual rate for 67 
cities is 12.7 for the 32 weeks of 1927, 
as against an annual rate of 14.0 for 
the corresponding weeks of 1926. 

The highest rate (17.0) appears for 
New Orleans, and the lowest (3.7) for 
New Haven, Conn. The highest infant 
mortality rate (15.4) appears for Lowell, 
Mass., and the lowest for Canton, Ohio; 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Somerville, Mass., 
and Tacoma, Wash., which reported no 
infant mortality. 


annual increments of $125. 

College graduates comprise group 5; 
their minimum salary is $1,600, and they 
may advance to $3,250 by annual incre- 
ments of $150. In Group 4 are those 
who have the equivalent of a year of 
professional preparation in addition to 
four years of college credits, and who 
have served at least a year at the maxi- 
mum of Group 8; they receive a mini- 
mum of $3,400 and a maximum of $3,500, 
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Humane Examination 
Said to Be Given 


Charges by English Woman of 
Ill-Treatment Prompt 
Refutation. 


Assurances that the Commissioner of 


Immigration at the Ellis Island Immi- | 
gration Station in New York will permit | 
no abuse of any kind are given by the | 


Commissioner General of Immigration, 
Harry E. Hull, in a letter to Mrs. Fred- 
erick P. Bagley, director, Political De- 
partment of the Women’s Club, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. The letter was made /public 
on August 17 by Commissioner Hull. 
The letter was prompted by charges 


made by Miss Agnes Miller, an English | 


woman, who alleged that ill-treatment 
was accorded her at Ellis Island. 

The Commissioner General’s letter is 
accompanied by a report made in re- 
sponse to his request by I. F. Wixon, 
Chief Supervisor of the Immigration 
Service, of an investigation as to the 
truthfulness of, Miss Miller’s charges. 

Mr. Hull makes no comment on the 
report except to state that it “is ac- 
curate and reliable and I shall let it 
speak for itself.” 

The letter of Mr. Hull to Mrs. Bagley 
reads as follows, in full text: 

“Dear Madam: I received your letter 
of August 10th and at once directed Mr. 
I. F. Wixon, our Chief Supervisor, to 


make a thorough investigation as to the | 


truthfulness of the article you men- 
tioned, ‘Welcome Stranger,’ which was 
published in the August issué of the At- 
lantic Monthly. I herewith send you 
the report Mr. Wixon made to me in 
answer to my request. The report is 
accurate and reliable and I shall let it 
speak for itself. 


“The administration of the Immigra- | 


tion Laws at Ellis Island is under Mr. 
Benjamin M. Day, a well-known citizen 
of New York and you can be assured 
that he will permit no abuse of any kind 
at Ellis Island. 

“Permit me to assure you that it is 
our constant endeavor to enforce the 
Immigration Laws with as little hard- 
ship as possible and always with all due 
courtesy. I thank you for calling my 
attention to this magazine article.” 
Inquiry Was Made 
Into Case in Question 

The full text of the memcrandum sub- 
mitted by Mr. Wixon to the Commis- 
sioner General follows: 

In accordance with your verbal request 
I have made inquiry into the case of 
Miss Agnes Miller, who is the author of 
an article bearing the title “Welcome, 
Stranger! A Tribute to Ellis Island,” 
which appears in the August number of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 


Only by comparing the statements con- | 


tained in the article and citing the true 


facts does it appear possible to properly | 


acquaint you with the situation. 

Miss Miller has herself in the article 
answered the first inquiry which natu- 
rally suggests itself, namely, as to why 
the officer should have held her for a 
Board of Special Inquiry hearing rather 
than to have admitted her on primary 
examination. In the fifth paragraph she 
states: “At first, considering it possible 
that I might like to live in America near 
my sister, I wrote to your Consul in 
Manchester asking to be put on the 
quota. In the very civil letter I re- 
ceived from him I was informed that 
my name had been entered, but that, 
owing to the length of the list, it might 
be a year, or possibly longer, before I 
should be called.” 

This is succeeded in the following para- 
graph by the statement that, “As it was 
imperative that I take a vacation at once, 
I wrote immediately asking to be re- 
moved from the quota and put on the 
visitors’ list. The Vicee Consul promptly 
replied that this had been done, and I 
set blithely about unwinding the red tape 
which ties up foreign travel like yards 
of ribbon around a Christmas package.” 


Immigrants Said to Apply 


For Nonimmigrant Visas 

Miss Miller’s case is typical of thou- 
sands. Aliens desirous of settling in 
this country and not aware of the fact 


that practically every American Con- | 


sulate in Europe has a waiting list which 
will in many instances exhaust the 
quotas for many years to come, in all 
innocence apply for quota visas. 


} 





the one who gave the commands. 


| examinations have nothing to 


| examinations 
possible inconvenience and delay may be | 


occasioned persons who naturally are | ler’ 
rs 


| room to what she terms a huge hall up- 


and it was for that reason she was held 
by him for examination by a Board of 
Special Inquiry. 

In another paragraph of Miss Miller’s 
article she refers to herself and others 
having been told that if they did not keep 


quiet they would be kept there all day, | 


to which was added the command to take 
off their hats and gloves, stand close and 
show their hands. 
so many words allege that these com- 


mands were issued by immigration of- | 


ficers, to one not acquainted with the pro- 
cedure no doubt the impression it con- 
veyed that an immigration officer was 


fact is that immigration officers 
arrive at the desk where the officers are 
seated and that they are not concerned 


with looking at the hands of applicants. 


Everything Possible Done 


| To Expedite Examinations 
She further asserts that upon arriving | 


in the lounge where immigration officers 
were seated at desks she and others were 
again bidden in no gentle manner to 
keep still, not to laugh or speak and to 
sit down. Again she does not allege that 
these commands were given by immigra- 


| tion officers although no doubt she seeks | 


to create such an impression. 
The fact is that the officers conducting 


keeping persons in line as they approach 


| the desks where they are stationed nor | 
of preserving order, as these are matters 


which are left to the ships’ officers. 
It is obvious, however, that 
some order is maintained immigration 
officers are not only hampered in their 
work but more or less delay occurs in the 
examination of passengers, and every- 
thing possible is done to expedite such 
in order that. the 


anxidus to leave the vessel. 

In another section of the article un- 
der discussion, Miss Miller refers to the 
failure of the officer to acquaint her 
with the reason for being held. This 


may or may not be true, but at all events | 2 f 
y y ’ | room which the article describes as con- 


sisting of coffee in cups without handles, | 
thick bread, a kind of thick stew of meat | 
and potatoes, I believe it can be as- | 


if she was not so told there are prac- 
tical reasons why applicants 
given such information. Oftentimes of- 


ficers in examining applicants on pri- | 


mary examination develop sufficient evi- 


| dence to justify denial of admission, but 
the primary officers themselves can not | 


under the law exclude. 


To acquaint the applicant with the rea- | 


son which has prompted the officer in 


holding him for further examination by | 


| a Board of Special Inquiry might fortify 





When | 
they learn of the true situation they | 


then apply for nonimmigrant visas, but | 


not as innocently. 

In other words, so desirous are they 
of getting to the United States they 
do not hesitate to misrepresent their 


true intentions but content themselves | 
with the belief that once they get into | 


this country they can remain regardless 
of the manner of their entry. 

Hardly a day passes that applications 
are not received in quite considerable 
numbers from persons who have come 
in as visitors and are found to have 
taken up their residence in this country. 

Confronted with such a situation it is 
not to be wondered at that an officer 
should entertain suspicion concerning an 
applicant’s intention when he has knowl- 
edge that the person originally had at- 
tempted to come in as an immigrant but 
had later obtained a nonimmigrant visa 
and sought to come in as a visitor. 

The Immigration Laws provide that 
“every alien who may not appear to the 


the applicant in a manner which would 


prevent developing the true facts by the | 


Board, and as the Board record must 
stand by itself,. applicants who should 
have been refused admission under the 
law would gain admission, particularly 


if the case were to go before the court | 
the 


on habeas corpus proceedings, as 
courts will take cognizance of only such 
matters as appear in the Board minutes. 


For instance, if an applicant testified | 
before the primary officer that he was | 
coming in to accept prearranged em- | 
ployment, it would be incumbent upon | 


the officer to hold him for a Board of 
Special Inquiry hearing. If, however, 
the applicant were told that if he were 
coming to prearranged employment he 


| could not be admitted, it is quite ap- 
parent that he might change his state- | 
| ments when appearing before the Board. 
Any number of similar examples could | 


be given but it would seem that the one 


tration. 


| Immigration Officers Are 


Not Stationed as Guards 


Miss Miller in some detail refers to | 
her experience on board ship after she | 


had been examined by the primary im- 
migration officer and makes 
reference to her attempt to get a note 
to her friend ashore, whereupon an im- 


migration officer appeared from nowhere | 


and execrated an employe on the ship 


for trying to help a detained prisoner | 


to communicate, and threatened to re- 
port him and make kim lose his job. 
The fact is that immigration officers 


| have nothing further to do with pas- | 
examined and | 


sengers after they are 
held for Board of Special Inquiry until 
they arrive at the immigration station, 
as the officers of the steamship com- 
pany are charged with responsibility for 


their delivery at the immigration sta- | 


tion. 


Immigration officers are not stationed | 


on board ships as guards nor are there 
any immigration regulations which pre- 
vent passengers so detained from com- 
municating with friends on shore. If 
Miss Miller had the experience related, 
her contact no doubt was with one of 
the ship’s officers. 


So far as Miss Miller’s other experi- | 


ence on board ship is concerned, the fact 


| is that she was on a ship of her own 


choosing and flying the flag of her own 
country. 

As regards: her reference 
been herded into a barn-like, miserably 
unventilated room with paper coming off 


| the ceiling in strips, there to await the 


ferry to Ellis Island, aid to the wait 
of three hours for the ferry boat, these 
are matters with which the Immigration 


Service was not identified as the quar- | 


ters into which she claims to have been 
herded are either owned or leased by 


| the steamship company as is likewise the 


| the dock to Ellis Island. 
the delay which she mentions not oc- | 


examining immigrant inspector at the | 


port of arrival to be clearly and beyond 
doubt entitled to land shall be detained 


for examination in relation thereto by a | 


Board of Special Inquiry.” 

Under the law aliens are classified as 
quota immigrants when they come for 
the purpose of remaining and are not ad- 
missible when they come for that purpose 
‘if possessed of a nonimmigrant visa. The 
primary officer who examined Miss 
Miller, confronted with information con- 
cerning her attempts to obtain a quota 
visa and the statements made by her 
concerning her intentions, considered 
that she should be classified as a quota 
immigrant rather than a nonimmigrant, 


ferry on which she was transferred from 
In 


curred, in all probability her case would 


have been disposed of on the same day | 


that she was taken to Ellis Island. 

The article refers to Miss Miller’s 
arrival at the Island where she, with 
others, were marched. into a big hall 
“quite full of people all sitting discon- 


| solately on benches, as if they were in 


some newfangled anteroom to Hell.” The | 
| fact is th £ to obviate the necessity of | 


aliens who are taken to Ellis Island of 
climbing stairs with their hand baggage 
and encumbered as they sometimes are 
with small children, the Government re- 
cently went to considerable expense in 
arranging accommodations so that the 


While she does not in 
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have | 
nothing to do with applicants until they | 





do with | 


unless 


least | 


are not | 





| women could sit. 


particular | 


to having |. : 
ing room through which someone peered 


fact, had | 


| dering, and the 
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Mr. Vare and Mr. Wilson to Ask Courts 
To Impound Ballots in Contested Election | 


Assurance Given That Commissioner of Immigration 


Will Not Permit Abuses of Any Kind at Ellis Island’ 


Report Says Severe 


Measures Not Taken | 


Allegations of 
Conduct Are Answered in 
Detail. 


reception hall and examination 
would be located on the first floor of the 
building, and these accommodations so 
far as light, air and space are concerned 


will, I believe, compare favorably with | 
any public building devoted to accommo- 

dating any considerable number of per- 
| sons. 


Miss 


o’clock in the afternoon, The fact is 
that the serving of this lunch is a hu- 


| mane measure which has been adopted 


to relieve the monotony of waiting where 
any considerable number of persons gare 
to be examined, as well as to appease the 
hunger of those who may desire food. It 
is not a regular meal, and those who par- 
take of the lunch and are later held are 
given a regular dinner. 

It is not the custtom in this country 
for persons fo have lunch at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, and I venture the asser- 
tion that very few persons partake of 
one at that time of day. As regards 
the quality of the food served, 1 venture 
the assertion that no criticism would be 


| leveled at it by any unbiased person. 


Since the Ellis Island station is open 


to inspection by responsible and inter- | 


ested persons, it might be well for those 


who accept responsibility for publishing 
articles regarding it to gain their views | 


from personal observations, rather than 
to accept statements 
with real or fancied grievances. 

The article further refers to Miss Mil- 
progress from 


stairs to which she proceeded through a 
sort of turnstile. The fact is that there 
are no turnstiles on Ellis Island. 


As regards the meal in the dining 


serted without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that in no place in the world 
do people receive without cost to them- 
selves the quantity and quality of food 


| served at Ellis Island, nor anywhere is 
its | 


greater 
service. 


cleanliness observed in 

The cost of these meals average ap- 
proximately 40 cents each, or $1.20 a day 
per person. The dining room is of white 
tile, kept spotlessly clean, the cuisine is 


varied, and everything possible is done | 


to render the meals and surroundings 


| pleasant to those who partake of them. 
might not appeal to one accus- | 


They 
tomed to tea and light cakes, but the 
majority of persons detained at Ellis 
Island require something more 
stantial. 


Seating Capacity of Hall 
Declared to Be Adequate 


After the meal in the dining 
Miss ~ Miller refers to having 


room 
been 


| marched back to the hall where there 


were so many of them that only the 
The fact is that the 


| particular room to which she refers has 
| accommodations for at least 600 persons 
and a seating capacity for almost equal | 


mentioned is sufficient by way of illus- | that 


number. On the day that Miss 
Miller occupied it, there were only 252 
persons in the room and it is certain 


| that there was ample seating accommo- 
| dations for all of them. 


Miss Miller, perhaps unconsciously, has 
made reference to another humane 
measure which has been adopted at Ellis 
Island, namely, of serving milk and 
crackers to women and children at 7 
o’clock in the evening although she 
seeks to discredit it by'asserting that 
the men were not so served. After the 
substantial meal of which aliens partake 


it seems hardly necessary that another | 
| meal should be served in the evening al- 
; though it has been taken into considera- 


tion that children sometimes become hun- 
gry before retiring and for that reason 
crackers and milk are served at 7 p. m.,, 


| of which the women are permitted to 


partake if they so desire. 

Miss Miller refers to having been 
herded to bed, eight women toa room and 
locked in. It is obvious that it would be 


impossible to provide a single room for | 
| ¢ach person detained. 
| persons in the dormitory the space is 
| commodious, and every woman of the | 


Nven with eight 


eight who occupied the room had a single 
bed. Furthermore, an attempt is made 
to separate persons according to their 
apparent standards and nationality, and 
there is no reason to believe nor does 
Miss Miller in her article so assert that 


her room companions were noxious to | 
| her. 
As. regards the statement that there | 


was a grating in the ceiling of the sieep- 


every little while, this can be character- 
ized as an absolute falsehood. The grat- 
ing to which she reférs is a ceiling venti- 
lator leading to the roof through a small 
air shaft and it would be absolutely im- 
possible for any one to peer through it. 
As regards the reference to crumbs 
and hairs in the beds, mute witnesses 
that others had _ previously occupied 
them, the. fact that no person de- 
tamed on Ellis 
linen another 


is 


has slept on since’ laun- 
bed linen is 
every third day on beds occupied 
that length of time by the same 


sons. Every bed is equipped with clean 


Unwarranted | 


room | 


Miller indicts herslf when she | 
makes mention of the lunch served at 4 | 


made by persons | 


the examination | 


sub- | 


9 P, M., and there are times when a doc- 
tor’s services would be appreciated. 
Miss Miller in her article speaks of 
her friend, Vincent, having slept with a 
negro above and another below him, with 


almost every nationality under the sun | Formal Petitions to Be 


in the shelves about. Either the man | 
Vincent conveyed an untruth or Miss | 
Miller has drawn on her imagination. 
The fact is that in no dormitory on the 
Island are there three-tier beds nor do | 
persons sleep on shelves. | 
| For the most part the beds are single, | 
although in some of the dormitories there 
| are two-tier beds, all of them white 
| enamel and covered with clean linen 
such as has previously been described. 
These rooms. are generally occupied by | 
persons Who have traveled steerage on | 
steamships and they are so superior to 
| such accommodations on board ship that 
they are absolutely beyond comparison. 

Referring to the case of Annie Sweeney 
mentioned in the article as having been 
held in quarantine for two weeks because 
her roommate on the voyage had devel- | 
oped diphtheria, it is quite apparent that 
every precaution is naturally exercised 
to prevent the spread of contagious dis- 
eases in this country. As regards the 
said Annie Sweeney having been com. | 
| pelled to starip and go before a room full 
of doctors, old and young, it is quite | 
obvious that Miss Miller seeks to create | 
the impression that these were male doc- 
tors, whereas the fact is that female doc- 
tors are e@mployed to examine female 
aliens and mo males whatever are pres- 
ent during the course thereof. 

The article speaks of a pitifully clumsy | 
man who had two small children to care 
for while the mother was in the hospital 
and that he had not been able to learn 
the nature of her illness nor permitted to 
yisit her. As regards the care of the | 
children, those of tender years are most 
carefully looked after by the matrons 
whether or not accompanied by a parent 
qualified to care for them, and daily they 
| are taken to play rooms where amuse- 
games are provided, besides | 
which a School is maintained in which 
they are taught English and otherwise 
| prepared to enter the public schools of 
this country. 

It may be true that the husband had 
| not been permitted to visit his wife, but 

if so, thexre were reasons, of which Miss 

Miller had not acquainted herself, as it 
i jg customary to permit persons to visit 
| relatives in the hospital when such visits 
do not subject them to the danger of con- 
tagion or are not detrimental to the 
welfare of the patient. 

The article makes mention of guards 
| being present when the aliens were taken | 

to the gardens. Naturally there are | 

guards in the yard when the aliens are 
| taken thereto for air and recreation and 
their presence is quite frequently neces- 
sary to prevent trouble arising among | 
those detained. They do not, however, 
| dog the footsteps of the aliens and it is 
doubtful if their presence would be ob- 
| served by -the ordinary person, so spaci- 
ous are the recreation grounds, 

It is obvious that Miss Miller in a fur- 
| ther effort to lend color to her-article 
has drawn upon her imagination when 
she speaks. of the examination accorded | 





ments and 


lthe French girl Marie Joliet by a Mr. 

Ryan, as it is possible to 
| her reference to the proceedings in this | 

case. 

Perhaps’ the most absurd 
appearing in the article is the reference | 
to Ted Robinson's bond not having been | 
acceptable because he was an English- 
'man. AS a matter of fact, the nation- | 
| ality and wace of a person has nothing 
to do,with his qualifications for supply- 
ing bonds in immigration cases. : 
Under the immigration regulations 
three types of bonds are _ acceptable, 
| namely, Government bond; personal | 
| surety bond to be signed by two per- 
sons, each possessed of real estate in the 
United States valued at double the 
amount of the face of the bond; or bond 
supplied by a surety company. No 
| doubt the delay which ensued between 
the time of Miss Miller’s examination 
| and her discharge from the Island was 
occasioned by the time required for the 
persons interested in her to supply a | 
bond. 

No good purpose would be served by 
| commenting upon the many side issues 
| appearing in the article which appar- 
ently were injected either to fill up space 
lor to add color.to what otherwise would 
| have proved extremely dull reading if 
facts were adhered to. 


statement | 





Persia Makes Clhange 


| In Visa Regulations | 


Departament of State Is Inform- 
ed That No Passports Will 
Be Visaed at Borders. 


| Radio Commission on August 17. 
corroborate | 


| lengths and powers 





The Government of Persia 
formed the Department of State that 
foreigners who lack the proper Persian 
visa will 


on the Persian border. The full text 


of the announcement of the receipt of | 
this information by the Department of 


State, August 13, follows: 
The Department is in receipt of the 


following telegrams from the Minister at | 


Teheran: 
Note verbale from the Ministry of For- 


eign Affairs of the 13th instant, states 


that the Persian passport regulations 


| which authorized Persian officials at the 


| frontier 


| abolished 5 and that foreign nationals de- | 
siring to visit Persia should have their | 


Island ever sleeps on | 


changed | 
for | 
per- | : 

lea, | Preparations Are Begun 


sheets, pillows, pillow slips and blankets | 


and the dormitories, like the dining 
room, are kept scrupulously clean. 


It is true, perhaps, as the article as- | 


serts, that a call was made at the dormi- 
tory at 9 P.M. to ascertain whether any 
one desired the services of a doctor, but 
it does not seem that this should be held 


up as an indictment of the service ren- | 


dered but rather that such’ humane 
measures should be commended. Few 
persons are acccustomed,to retire before 


| 
| 


ic 


to visa passports of foreigners 


which lacked proper visas, have been 


passports visaed by Persian diplomatic or 
consular officers of their place of resi- 
dence or the nearest post, otherwise, they 


will not be permitted to pass the frontier. | 


For Radiotelegraph Meeting 


Henri Etienne, Director of the Inter- 
national Bureau of the Telegraph Union 
at Berne, arrived in Washington, Au- 
gust 17, to begin work preparatory to 
the Raciotelegraphic Conference which 
will convene October 4. 

M. Ettiene, according to an oral an- 
nouncement by the Department of State, 
will act af Secretary-General of the 


nbnw mee an 


has in- 


no longer be able to get visas | 


| kilocycles to 1,140 kilocycles, 


The principals in the Vare-Wilson 


Senatorial contest growing out of the 
Pennsylvanié election of 1926 will join 
in formal petitions to the courts of that 
State asking that the ballots and other 
records used in the contested election be 
impounded for the use of the Senate 
Commnittee on Privileges and Elections. 

Oral announcement to this effect was 
made on August 17 by William B. Wil- 
son, the Democratic contestant, after a 
conference in the office of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the Senate. The conference 
was attended by Mr. Wilson and his at- 
torneys, counsel for Mr. Vare, and the 
Seregeant-at-Arms. 
ment, made at the close of the confer- 


| ence and in the presence of counsel for 


both sides, was as follows: 


“In view of the replies that have been | 


made by the various judges of the 
Courts of Common Pleas in Pennsylvania 
and the failure of some to reply, we 
have come to an understanding that the 
attorneys for Mr. Vare and myself will 
prepare and submit to the Courts formal 
petitions for the preservation of the bal- 
lot boxes supplemental to the informal 
request made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Wants Seals Unbroken. 

“The suggestion was made in the con- 
ference that the contents of the ballot 
boxes be removed and placed in other 
containers under seal and placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
I refused to agree to that proposition on 
the ground that the seals or the absence 
of seals on the ballot boxes was part of 
the evidence where fraud was alleged 


and I would not consent to having the | 


seals broken until the ballot boxes had 
been placed in the hands of the United 


States Senate or one of its properly con- | 
| stituted committees.”’ 


Mr. Carlos Perguido, Jr, of counsel 
for Mr. Vare, interjected that it should 
be explained that the suggestion for the 
opening of the boxes and the removal 
of the contents came from the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, David S. Barry. 

““We suggested that in order to pre- 
serve the integrity of the evidence in 


Mr. Wilson’s state- | 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


Presented, Supplementing Re- 
quest of Sergeant-at-Arms of Senate. 


case the ballots were transferred from 
| the boxes that there should be repre- 
sentatives of both Mr. Vare and Mr, Wil- 
son present at the time they were opened 
and that these representatives should 
make note of the condition of the ballot 
| boxes at the time,” Mr. Perguido said. 
Calls Plah Impractical. 

Mr. Wilson explained that h- had de- 
clined the suggestion on the ground that 
“it was not practical for me to send 5,000 
representatives throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania to observe the removal of 
the contents of 5,000 ballot boxes.” 

Mr. Wilson stated, with the approval 
of counsel for Mr. Vare, that the petitions | 
would be prepared at once in Pennsylva- | 
nia and be sent to lawyers throughout 
the State for filing in the Common Pleas 
Courts where the ballots have not already 
| been impounded by order of the Courts | 
| or by action of the Senate. 

Sergeant-at-Arms Barry at the close 
of the conference said that the letter 
asking that the ballots be impounded 
| which he had sent to the judges through- 
out the State two weeks ago was the 
limit of his authority at present, and 
that he had been hopeful it would pro- 
duce the desired results. He stated that 
he realized that considerable time would 
be rquired to obtain action from some of | 
the Courts not yet heard from and de- 
clared that he desired to cooperate with 
the two contestants to the utmost and 
could receive, store, and guard any bal- 
lots which they might turn over to him | 
or do anything else possible to assist | 
| them. 
| Mr. Barry announced that replies had | 
| been received to his letter from 34 of | 
the 53 judges to whom it had been ad- | 
dressed. Three of these judges, he said, | 
| had agreed to impound the ballots as he | 
requested, in conformity with the agree- | 
| ment reached two weeks ago by the two | 
| contestants. All of the others had de- 
clined to act for the present, he said, | 
and Judge Marsh of Wellsboro, Pa., had 
replied that in four of the election dis- 
tricts in his judicial districts the 1926 | 
| ballots had been destroyed because of 
special elections which have been held in 
the interim. 











| Broadcasting Station 
To Move Transmitter 


Station WICC Gets Ataaiiaas: | 


ity Over Protest of Local 
Communities. 


Decisions involving the conditions of 
operation of eight radio broadcasting 
stations were rendered by the Federal 
The 
decisions followed recent public hearings 
held before the Commnission, and in most 
cases the applicants for changes in wave 
were denied their 
requests. 

By the decision im the case of Station 
WICC, Bridgeport, Conn., permission was 
given so far as the Radio Commission is 
concerned, to move its transmitter from 
the city to the Sport Hill section of 
Easton, a suburb. 

The Commission in this decision takes 
the stand that it has no authority over 
the local site of a station, an authority 
which, Commissioner Bellows explained 
orally rests with the ordinary police 
power of the community. 

Objections to the removal were 
centaly voiced at a public hearing by 
representatives of the city council of 
Bridgeport and of residents in the Sport 


Te- 


Hill section. who opposed the station on 
the grounds that its quality of program 
was poor and its removal would shut out 


| outside reception. 


The station was also authorized to re- 
sume using its former power of 500 
watts when it begins to operate its new 


| transmitter at Sport Hill. 


Eight Decisions Rendered. 
Other 
follows:, 
Station WHA D—Illinois Stock Medi- 
cine Broadcasting Corp, Quincy , Ili. 
Application for 500 watts power for 
full time denied, but granted for hours 
of 6am to 7 p. m,, 
used after 7 p. m. 
WJA Z—Pittsburgh 


Station 
Supply House, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


decisions were rendered as 


Radio 
Appili- 


| cation for full time on 1,110 kilocycles 


denied. 

Station WSEA—Virginia 
Broadcasting Co., Virginia Beach, Va. 
Application for 580 kilocycles denied, 
but authorized to operate on 1,140 kilo- 
cycles, sharing time with WTAR. 

Station WTAR—Reliance Electric 
Co., Norfolk, Va. Shifted from 1,090 
sharing 
time with WSEA. 

Station WHA P——Defenders of 
Society, Inc, New York. 
for 920 kilocyeles denied, 

Station WEBJ—Third Avenue 
way Co, New York. 
920 kilocycles denied. 

Station WBN Y—Baruchrome 
New York. Application for 920 
cycles denied. 


Truth 
Application 


Rail- 
Application for 


Corp., 
kilo- 


Construction Permits Issued. 


The Commission also announced the | 


deletion from the list of broadcasting 
Stations of KFLU, of San Benito, Tex. 
and the issuance of construction per- 
mits for new stations as follows: 

Station WOBU—Charleston Radio 
Broadcasting Co., Charleston, West Va. 
Granted construction permit specifying 
1,120 kilocycles, 50 watts. 

Station WOBT—tTittsworth’s Radio 
& Music Shop, Union City, Tenn. 
Granted constructiog permit specifying 
1,460 kilocycles, 15 watts, 


250 watts to be | 


Beach | 


Total of 248 Bears 
Are Counted in Park 


National Park Service Tells 
of Census at Feeding Time 
In Yellowstone. 


A total of 248 bears in Yellowstone 
National Park were counted in a recent 
census at a number of feeding places, 
the National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior, stated orally on August 
| 16. The count, it was said, did not in- 
clude all of the points along the high- 
way where bears are commonly seen, 
and did not include of the large 
areas of the back country rarely visited 
by tourists. 

In their census, according to the Serv- 
ice, the Park rangers counted 174 black | 
and brown bears and 74 grizzlies. The 
number of black and brown bears in- 
cludes 41 cubs, it peing no unusuai sight 
to see a mother with three cubs, it was 
said. The grizzly count, the Service 
stated, includes one mother with four 
cubs, three mothers with three cubs each, 
three mothers with two cubs each and 
three mothers with one cub each. 

It was said that the feeding grounds 


any 
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Rock Strata Studied 
In Rocky Mountains 
For Oil Possibilities 


Thickness, Character and 
Extent of Formations Are 
Shown in Report. 


Toways, 2 
PAGE ‘"" 


Three States Covered 


Oil-Bearing Beds Found to Ap- 
pear Again and Again in 
Separate Uplifts. 


A study of rock strata of the Rocky 
Mountains of Colorado, Wyoming and 
Montana, has recently been made to aid 
in the discovery of oil and gas, it was 
announced on August 17 by the Geolog- 
ical Survey, Department of the Interior. 
Tracing of the various strata through 
the different upheavals in the region has 
cleared up a number of misapprehen- 
sions, and will probably prevent future 
disappointments in drilling, the Survey 
said. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The rock strata of the Rocky Moun- 
tains were traced in recent years across 
parts of Colorado, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana by the late Willis T. Lee, a geologist 
of the Geological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in order to obtain 


| information of value to those ergaged 


in the recovery of oil and gas in those 
States. 

The oil-bearing rocks are penetrated 
by the drill at considerable depths in the 
oil fields, but they reach the surface 
in the mountain, where they make 
ridges and foothills. The oil-bearing beds 
end the associated rocks, which are of 
many ages, ranging from Pennsylvanian 
to Upper Cretaceous, were traced by 
Mr. Lee for long distances and found to 
appear again and again in separate 
mountain uplifts. 

Some rocks once supposed to be time 
equivalents have been discovered to be dif- 
ferent in age, and some rocks which in 
one place or another have received dif- 
frent names have proved to be identical. 


| The relationship implied by certain forma- 


tion names has at times led to misap- 
prehension and disappointment when the 
directed in accordance with such 
implications has failed to find oil. 

Parts of these three States have been 


| geologically examined im former years— 


some parts carefully, others hurriedly. 
Some areas were examined many years 
ago, and the formation names used then 


| have been discarded; in other areas, ex- 


amined in recent years, modern names 
are used for the formations. These 
changes are discussed in a report by Mr. 
Lee, recently issued, which also contains 
much new information on the thicknesses, 
character, and extent of the rock forma- 
tions. 

The report is illustrated with diagrams 


| showing graphically the relations of the 


formations and with mumerous photo- 
graphs of typical exposures of the rocks. 
It is entitled “Correlation of geologic 
formations between east-central Colo- 
central Wyoming, and southern 
been published as 


Survey. It may be purchased from the 


| Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


for bears at Old Faithful, Yellowstone 
Lake and Canyon are the principal at- 
tractions. Seatin gaccommodations have 
been provided at Old Faithful and ranger 
lectures on the bears and other wild 


| animals of the Park are delivered there 


each evening at 7:30 o’clock, the Service 
stated. * 
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Who cares whether she cuts her hair or not, 
whether she slips around the corner and buys 
a loaf of bread instead of making her own? 
Few beside her husband. 

But when She is multiplied by a million 


odd, factories shut down and whole industries 


And then new products take the place of 


w industries spring up. 


must keep his feet in 


all this rapid movement. He must know when 
to seek mew uses and mew appeals for his 
product. He must even be prepared to bring 
out an entirely new product. 

The new type of advertising man stands 
ready to help. While bankers and economists 


figure in red ink, he should be able to find 


t help make this new 


tempo not a handicap but a blessing. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, inc, ADVERTISING 


247 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Formulato Purily and Mellow 
Moonshine Liquor Called Fraud 


Postoffice Department Denies Use of Mails to 
Concern Shipping Books on Distillation 
From British Columbia. 


Use of the mails has been denied to 
F. H. Malcolm for alleged miisrepresenta- 
tions in the sale of a book covering 
processes for distilling and blending gen- 
uine intoxicating liquors, the Post Office 
Department has just announced. A 
fraud order, signed by the Postmaster 
General, Harry 8S. New, has been issued. 


According to evidence 


H. Malcolm op- 
British Colum- 
well as the 
and the 


Horace J. Donnelly, F. 
erated from Vancouver, 
bia, wmder that name as 
name, F. Hastings Malcolm 
trade mame, the Canadian 


Canadian Drug & Supply CGompany, and 
claimed to have had 35 years’ experience 
as a manufacturer, blender and rectifier 
of spirits in France. The processes, 
which were advertised in a book sold by 
Mr. Malcolm for $12.50, 


of Agriculture, as producing only an im- 
itation of genuine liquors, and “are in a 
large measure common 
found in other books of this same type.” 


Clairms Made in Book 
Declared to Be False 

The full text of the Department's an- 
nouncement, which was 
opinion 
follows: 


made public by the Solicitor, 

This office is in possession of evidence 
sho--ing that one F. H. Malcolm, operat- 
ing under his personal mame, and the 
trade mames above set forth, is obtain- 
ing and attempting to obtain remittances 
of money from divers 
United States of America, as the pur- 
chase price of a book called “The Dis- 
tillers and Blenders Practical Guide,” by 


means of pretenses, representations and | 


promises contained in written and 
printed matter sent through the mails, 
which are shown by the evidence to be 
false and fraudulent. 


Upon consideration of all of the evi- 


dence adduced in the case I find the facts | 


to be as follows: 


According to the evidence when a | 


book is ordered, accompanied by a re- 
mittance, Malcolm removes the cloth 
covers thereof and sends them 


to be later glued on by 
back itself. In another package Mal- 
colm sends the dismantled book called 


“The Distillers and Blenders Practical | 


Guide,”’ which, by reason of having the 
stiff covers removed, is rolled up tightly 


and mailed under a separate wrapper. | 
is done, according to Malcolm's | 
statement, to escape custom in- | 
spection and to avoid suspicion as to | 


This 


own 


the real contents of the packages. On 
the wrapper of the package containing 
the book, now in evidence, there is 
stamped “Duty Free, Detroit, 
Insp. No. 19 U. S. Customs.” There 
are also in evidence two small vials, 
the contents of which are 
be used in “ractifying’’ 


used on a large scale. 
were wrapped in a newspaper, also for 
the purpose of avoiding 
sent through the mails. 


Lists Packages Shipped 
Under Separate Cover 
In advising a customer of the ship- 


ment of the several articles referred to | 
September 16, | 
1926, that he was on that date mailing | 


above, Malcolm wrote 


under separate packages’ the following: 


“One newspaper, wrapped up in which | 


are the small bottles marked ‘A-1’ and 
*A-2” of which I advised you in my 
letter. 

“One parcel containing 
paper. 

“One paper Roll—This is the book it- 
self, but rolled up so that it has not 
to be subject to customs inspection. 

“One large letter package, contain- 
ing the cover for the book, in which 
you can insert the book and glue se- 
curely. 

“Please advise me 
them safely and intact. 

“T am drawing on you for the price 
of this book, $12.50, which please pro- 
tect on presentation. 

“T will write you again 
as promnised re rect 
and contract.” 

From the above it is 
colm is well aware of the 
sending of such matter 
States is in violation of the prohibition 
laws and it will be noted that he goes 
to great length to so prepare his pack- 
ages as to escape detection by the custom 
authorities. 

Referring now to 
colm for his book, 
from 


in a few days 
fication, formulas 
een that Mal- 

fact that the 
imto the United 


the 
formulas, 
the evidence that 


ete. I find 
the alleged recti- 


fication process set forth in his book will 


not remove fusel-oil and other so-called 
poisonous ingredients from common 
moonshine; it will not make “pure bright 
hig-grade” alcohol out of any “muddy” 
or colored moonshine. It will not “purify” 
raw spirits and “age” them the equiva- 
lent of “ten” years. The alleged “secret 
process” according to the “sample” at 
hand, will not “carbonize’’ the deleterious 
substances so that they can be filtered 
out “solidified granulated carbon.” 
Malcolm’s claims that the’ originally 
known methods of rectification such as 
redistillation, frequent filtration, 
are ineffective in removing 
ether and other substances, 
founded. 


‘ 
as 


etc., 
fusel-oil, 
are un- 


Gives Result of Analysis 
Of Contents of Vials 

Careful analysis made in the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Aricul- 
ture, of the contents of the two vials 
sent through the mails by Malcolm as a 
sample, shows that one vial, “Sample 
A-1" was filled with a liquid containing 


furnished the | 
Solicitor of the Post Office Department, | 


Technical | 


Equipment & Supply Company and the coagulating the black manganese dioxide 


were described | 
by the Bureau of Chemistry, Department | 





property, being | 


contained in an } 


persons in the | 


sep- ; 
arately in an envelope to the addressee | 
him to the | 


Mich., | 


intended to | 
or purifying a | 
gallon of “moonshine” liquor, as a sam- | 
ple of what the preparation will do when | 
These two vials | 


detection, and | 


the filtering 


when you receive | 


claims by Mal- | 


potassium permanganate, later changed 
by chemical action to potassium car- 


bonate, and manganese dioxide. “Sample 


A-2” contained a substance resembling | 


Indian gum. 


The addition of potassium permanga- 
nate to “moonshine” causes oxidation of 


any organic matter with which it comes | 
in contact resulting in the formation of 


manganese dioxide, a blackish chemical 
body. This, according to the findings of 
the Department of Agriculture, is the 
substance referred to by Malcolm as the 
“carbonized” product that is to be filtered 
out after the addition of the gummy so- 
lution. The latter solution assists in 


which, while having the appearance of 
carbon, is not carbon in fact, and it is in 
this manner that the layman is led to 
believe that he is eliminating the poison- 
ous elements by means filtration. He 
is eliminating to a large extent only the 
substances that he has just putin. This 
treatment the evidence shows does not 
produce pure neutral alcohol from “moon- 
shine” or other raw spirits, and does not 


| age the liquor nor “mellow” it so that it 


is equal to the “imported” liquors, wines, 
cordials, ete. 

While the book in question deals to a 
considerable extent with the subject of 
“rectification,” many so-called formu- 
las,” are given, which while held out as 
producing the genuine liquors, will in 
fact produce in many instances only an 
imitation of such liquors, and are in a 


| large measure common property, being 


found in other books of this same type. 

The evidence shows and I so find that 
this is a scheme for obtaining money 
through the mails by means of false and 
fraudulent pretenses, representations and 
promises. 

I therefore recommend that a fraud 
order be issued against the names set 
forth in the caption of this memorandum. 


| Navy Orders | 


det. aide 
Force; to 


hallenger, 
an “ontro 
Naval Academy. 
Lieut. Curry E. Ez 
U. S. 8. Gold Sta 
Lieut. Thomas A. Gaylord, det. Ree. Bks., 
Hampton Roads, Va.; to U.S. S. Preston. 

Lieut. Walter C. Haight, det. Rec. I 
Hampton Roads, Va.; to U.S. S. Arkan 

Lieut. Benj Ss. Her 
S. Rigel; to U. S. S. Gold § 

Lieut. William Holloway, det. 
»£ Eng. Mat’l., San Pedro, C 

Procyon. 

Lieut. Harold L. 
Argonne; to U. S. S. Rigel. 

Lieut. Frank E. Kennedy, det. U. 
Pueblo; to U.S. S. Kittery 

Lieut. Edmund J. Kidder, det. U. 
Sharkey; to Bu. Eng. 

Lieut. Joseph H. 
Preston; to Georgia 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Lieut. Clarence V. Lee, 
N. Y.; to U.S. S. Case. 

Lieut. At ogan, det. U. S. S. Wil- 
liamson; to Navy Yard, N. Y. 

Lieut. Clyde Loveiace, orders May 3, 
modified; to U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Lieut. Harold L. Meadow, det. U. S. 
Concord; to Off. in Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., 
Richmond, Va. 

Lieut. Khem W. Palmer, det. U. S. S. 
Trenton; to Off. in Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


1, det. U.S. S. Rigel; 


to 


Meadow, det. U. 


Lawson, det. U. S. S. 
School of Technology, 


det. Navy Yard, 


1927, 


’, Skylstead, det. command 
to aide and flag lieut. on staff, 
nur H. Small, det. Nav. 
»), Calif.; 
E. Stevens, 
Acadeny; to Asiatic Station. 
Lieut. Duane L. Taylor, det. Navy Yard, 
N. Y.; toc f. 0. U. S. S. Saratoga. 
Lieut. Robert B. Twining, det. U. S. S. 
Chase; to Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pz 
Lieut. Glenn O. Twiss, det. Nav. T 
Sta., San D , Calif.; to U.S. S. Relie 
M. Wise, det. U. S. S. S-50; 


d Trng. 
to U. S. S. Medusa. 
det. Naval 


.) Howard F. Green, upon ex- 
yn leave authorized; report U. S. S. 


mpleted portio 
ked. 
Cla 


Ramapo, revoke 

K. Leight, 

3. Breck. 

A. Vickery (M. 
3oston, Mass.; 


treatment, - 
Lieut. ( bs iam D. all (M 
ie Rec ampton Roads, Va.; 
-. Med. School, Washington, D. C., 
np. dut 

lerick Ludwig 
i Island, Pr 

r treatment F 
oD ¢ : 
Lieut. (j. g.) 
(CM. C.), det 


M. C.), det. 


.) Alexander FE. Brunschwig 

from all duty; to resignation 

accepted September 1. 927. 

Lieut. Comdr. Joseph A. Tartre (D. : 

det. Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to U. 
5 ont. 

Conditt (D. C. orders 

ked; to continue duty 

Nav. Base, San Diego, 

Comdr George P. Shaner (S. C.), 


det. Rec. 
, Hampton Roads, Va.; F 


to Navy Yard, 


Clarholm (S. €.). 


Todd (S. C.). det. 
Va.; to Navy Yar 


lliam E, 
on Roads, 


Thomas L. Kirkpatrick (Ch. C.), 
p, San Francisco; to Nav. Trng. 
iego, Calif. 

William Derrington, 

ive duty# to home. 

M. Larson, det. Subm. 
on, Conn.: to Westinghouse 
facturing Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I y Clk. Floyd L. Chapman, det. U. 

S. S. Dobbin; to Nav. Torp. Sta, Newport, 

Rhode Island. 
Pay Clk. George D. Shirley, det. Navy 

Yard, Charleston, S. C.; to U.S. S. Dobbin. 
The following dispatch orders were re- 

ceived from CinC, Asiatic Fleet, dated 

August 11,1927: Lieut. (j. g.) Herman Sall, 

to U.S.5S k Hawk; Ch. Bosn. Herman 

Ruhle, from U. S. S. Finch, to U. S. S. 

Pittsburgh, and Lieut. (S. C.) Lorimer C. 

Graham, from Nav. Sta., Cavite, to Light 

Cruiser Div. 3, 

Comdr. Woleott E. Hall, det. command U. 

S. Sapelo; to Div. 27, Dest. Sqdns., Setg. Flt. 
Comdr. Andrew S. Hickey, det. Rec. Ship, 

Wew York; to command U. 5S. S. Sapelo. 


relieved 


Base, 
El. 


| Chaumont; 


pletion to duty U. S. S. Idaho. 


’ 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


M 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Bureau of Efficiency Promotes Improvement 
In Functioning of Government Departments 


Topic 19-Labor 


Seventh Article— Bureau of Efficiency. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 


practical contacts between divisions and bu- 


reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
Taxation; 
Practices; 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
sixteenth, Communications; 
teenth, National Defense; and eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement. The present group deals with 
Federal activities in con nection with Labor. 


eighth, 
tenth, Trade 


portation; 
Welfare; 


Utilities; 


By Herbert D. Brown, 


Chief, Bureau of Efficiency. 


HE United States Bureau of Efficiency is an in- 

dependent Government establishment. 

originally created as a division of the Civil 

Service Commission in 1913. 
made an independent Government establishment by the 
Act of Congress approved February 
Chief of the Bureau is appointed by and reports di- 
rect to the President of the United States. 


The Bureau of Efficiency is supported by annual ap- 
The appropriation for 


propriations made by Congress. 
the fiscal year 1927-28 is $210,350. 


the permanent staff of the Bureau consisted of the 
chief, the assistant chief, 36 investigators and account- 
ants, 8 scientists, 21 clerks, 3 messengers, and 1 labora- 
tory assistant, making a total force of 71 employes. It 
has on its rolls experts in accountancy, in administra- 
tive audit, in statistics, in industrial engineering, in 
chemistry, in labor-saving devices, and in office man- 
It is the business of these experts to bring 
about better business methods and to reduce costs in 


agement. 


the Government service. 
*« * cm 


ninth, Social 
eleventh, 


seven- tional demands. 


1913 to date. 
It was 
In 1916 it was 


92 


<5, 


1916. The 


interested. 


On June 30, 1927, 


comprehensive in scope, covering all phases of the 
organization and administration of the system. 


~ * * 


A detailed study of teacher needs is being made, 
which involves the determination of reasonable student 
loads and the extent to which special-teacher activities 
should be carried. A thorough examination into build- 
ing needs is also, being made, which covers the condi- 
tion and adequacy of the buildings now in use and the 
need for buildings in the future. 


The types of buildings which are at present being 
erected under the five-year building program are being 
studied as to their adaptability to present-day educa- 
The organization and methods of the 
business department are also being examined into, as 
well as the departments charged with the operation 
and maintenance of school buildings. 


* * * 


O prevent duplications in work in the Government 

service the Bureau has built up an index of all 
raajor activities of the United States Government from 
This index consists of about 50,000 cards 
arranged alphabetically by subjects. 


It forms a perfect storehouse of information, and it 
is open to the public, and the public is encouraged to 
write to the Bureau when it wants to know anything 
about any activity of the Government. 
a reference index only, from which to refer the in- 
quirer to the proper office or offices for first-hand in- 
formation in the particular field in which he may be 


This index is 


* * ® 


The Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency is one of the 
members ex officio of the Personnel Classification 
Board, established by Section 3 of the Act of Gongress 
approved March 4, 1928, providing for the classifica- 
tion of civilian positions within the District of Colum- 
bia, including all positions under the Government of 
the District of Columbia, and in the field service of the 
Federal Government. 


He is also a member of the Board of Actuaries au- 


thorized by Section 16 of the Act of Congress approved 
May 22, 1920, for the retirement of employes in the 
classified civil service. 


The functions of the United States Bureau of Effi- 


ciency, as laid down in its organic act, were to establish 
and maintain a system of efficiency ratings for the 
classified civil service; to investigate the needs of the 
several departments and independent establishments 
of the Government in respect to personnel; and to in- 
vestigate the duplication of statistical and other work 
and methods of business in the various branches of 


the Government service. 


Further, the Bureau upon request makes studies of 
office organization and assists in the installation of 
It also conducts investigations for Con- 
gress or for Congressional committees. 


new systems. 


~ * * 


PURING the past year the Bureau has made studies 

for the State, Treasury, War, Post Office, Interior, 
Justice, Agriculture, and Commerce Departments, and 
for the Government of the District of Columbia. It 
also conducted studies for the Committee on Appro- 


* ¢ 8 


HE United States Bureau of Efficiency annually 

saves to the taxpayers of the Nation 10 or 20 times 
i‘s cost of operation and maintenance. 
hundreds of dollars of savings of the taxpayers’ money 
could be cited by this Bureau, but as its service is 
rendered either to Congress or to committees of Con- 
gress and to the heads of the several executive depart- 


Hundreds upon 


ments and independent establishments, its reports are, 


nature. 


Bureau. 


priations and for the Committee on the District of 


Columbia of the House of Representatives. Investiga- 
tions of the affairs of various activities of the District 
of Columbia are still being carried on. 


A survey of the public school system of the District 
of Columbia is also being made for committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 


Copyright, 1927, 


This concludes the series on 
next article, to be published in the issue of 
August 19, the first of a series on Statistical 


unless ordered printed by Congress, of a confidential 
For this reason little is known by the public 
at large of the real work and accomplishments of the 


When the Bureau of Efficiency was first created 
some of the departments resented the Bureau’s efforts 
to help them because they were afraid that it might 
publicly criticize them. sNow, the departments are glad 
and anxious to have the Bureau of Efficiency help them 
in their problems of reorganization and simplification. 


Labor. The 


Research, J. F. Ebersole, Chief of Section of 


This survey is his section. 


Comdr. Wiliam T. Mallison, det. Rec. Ship, } Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, Ohio. Upon 
J | completion to duty U.S. S. Raleigh. 


N. Y.; to command U. S. S. Tulsa. 

Lieut. Vincent Benedict, det. U. S. S 
Whitney; to Subm. Base, New London, 
Conn. 

Lieut. Emmette F. Gumm, det. U. S. S. 
to Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Lieut. William E. Smith, det. U. S. S. 
Procyon; to Resident Inspr. of Nav. Mat’l., 
San Pedro, Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Bradford Bartlett, det. Cur- 
tis Guild Rifle Range, Wakefield, Mass.; 


| to temp. duty Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, 


Ohio. L : 
Ensign Robert G. Armstrong, det. Curtis 
Guild Rifle Range, Wakefield, Mass.; to 


| temp. duty Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, 


Ohio. 
Ensign Charles V. Broadley, det. from all 
duty’ to resignation accepted September 15, 


Ensign Benjamin S. Custer, orders July 
20, 1927, revoked; to continue duty U. 8. 
S. Texas. 


Ensign Glenn M. Cox, det. Curtis Guild | 


Rifle Mass.; to 


Rifle Team, Camp Perry Ohio. 


Range, Wakefield, 


Ensign Theodore O. Dahl, det. Curtis 
Guild Rifle Range, Wakefield, Mass.; to 
Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, Ohio; upon 
completion, to duty U. S. S. Idaho. 

Ensign Jack P. De Shazo, det. Curtis 
Guild Rifle Range, Wakefield, Mass.; to 
temp. duty Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, 
Ohio. Upon completion to duty U. S. 5S. 
Pennsylvania. 

Ensign Miles H. Hubbard, det. Curtis 
Guild Rifle Range, Wakefield, Mass.; to 
temp. duty Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, 
Ohio. Upon completion, to duty U. S. S. 


| Pennsylvania. 


det. Curtis 
Mass.; to 


Ensign Albert G. 
Guild Rifle Range, 


Mumma, 
Wakefield, 


| temp. duty Navy Rifle ‘Team, Camp Perry, 


} Ohio, 


Upon completion to duty c. f. o. lt 
S. S. Lexington. 

Ensign Morton C. Mumma, Jr., det. Curtis 
Guild Rifle Range, Wakefield. Mass.; to 
temp. duty Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, 
Ohio. Upon completion to duty c. f. 0. U.S. 
S. Lexington. 

Ensign Howard T. Orville, det. Curtis 
Guild Rifle Range, Wakefield, Mass.; to 
temp. duty Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, 
Ohio. Upon completion to duty c. f. o. U. 8. 
S. Lexington. 

Ensign Charles C. Pyne, det. Curtis Guild 
Rifle Range, Wakefield, Mass.; to temp. duty 
Navy Rifle Team, Camp Pery, Ohio. Upon 
completion te duty ec. f. o. U. S. S. Lex 
ington. 

Ensign John M. Scott, det. Office Naval 
Communcations; to sick leave three months. 

Ensign Seth A. Shepard, det. Curits Guild 
Rifle Range, Wakefielc, Mass.; to temp. duty 


Navy | 
Upon com- 





Ensign Murray J. Tichenor, det. Curtis 
Guild Rifle Range, Wakefield, Mass.; to 
temp. duty Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, 
Ohio. Upon completion to duty U. S. S: 
Raleigh.., 

Ensign Edwin R. Van Sickle, det. Curtis 
Guild Rifle Range, Wakefield, Mass.; to 
temp. duty Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, 
Ohio Upon completion to duty U. S. S. 
Raleigh. 

Capt. Joseph Anthony Murphy (M. C.), 
det. Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to 
command Nav. Med. Supply Depot, Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Lieut. Richard M. Little (M. C.), desp. 
orders July 25 1927, modified; to 5th Regi- 
ment U. S. Marines, Managua, Nicaragua. 

Lieut. James M. McComb (S. C.), det. 
Curtis Guild Rifle Range, Wakefield, Mass.; 
to temp. duty Rifle Team, Camp 
Perry. Ohio. 


[ Army Orders | 


Issued August 16. 

First Lieut. Henry Holterman, Air Corps 
Reserve, relieved from further duty. 

First Lieut. William B. Clarke, Air Corps, 
relieved from assignment at Kelly Field, 
Tex., ordered to Mareh Field, Calif. 

First Lieut. George Wald, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from assignment at Camp 
McClellan, Ala., ordered to Scott Field, Ill. 

First Lieut. Osgood C. MeIntyre, 17th 
Field Artillery, Fort Bragg, N. C., assigned 
to 13th Field Artillery Brigade, same 
station. 

First Lieut. John C, Christophel, Quarter- 
master Corps, relieved from assignment at 
Mitchel Field, Long Island, assigned to Fort 
McIntosh, Tex. 

Major Raymond E. 
Cavalry, Washington, D. C 

First Lieut. Thomas R. Wilson, First 
Field Artillery, relieved from assignment 
to that regiment and ordered to duty as 
student in Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, 
Okla. 


Capt. Charles H. Brammell, Field Artil- 
lery, relieved from assignment with Second 
Ammunition Train, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., ordered to duty as student in Field 
Artillery School, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Capt. James L. Barringer, Veterinar 
Corps, asisgned to additional duty at Fo 
Reno, Okla. 

Lieut. Col. Henry Spencer Merrick, 
Cavalry Reserve, ordered to active duty, re- 
porting to Chief of Militia Bureau. 

Promotion of each of the following of- 
ficers is announced: 


Navy 


McQuillan, ‘7th 
Ge 


Financial and Econom ic 
ment of the Treasury, will tell of the work of 


Research, Depart- 


by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Quartermaster Corps—Henry J. 
fiirst lieutenant to captain. 

Cavalry—John H. Stodter, second lieu- 
tenant to first. 

Field Artillery—Thomas E. Lewis, second 
lieutenant to first. 

Coast Artillery Corps—Philip H. 
mond, second lieutenant to first. 

Infantry—Oliver 7. Newman, Rosoce G. 
MacDonald, Stewart T. Vincent, Paul H. 
Mahoney, James C. Fry, Austin F. Gilmar- 
martin, first lieutenants to first. 

Air Corps — Arthur E. Simonin, Frank 
O’D. Hunter and Harold H. George, fiirst 
lieutenants to captains. 

Medical Corps-—Leon L. 
lieutenant to captain. 

Capt. Lewis E. Hunt, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from assignment at Camp 
Holabird, Md., ordered to Fort Rosecrans, 
Calif. 

Major Lester D. Baker, Infantry, detailed 
as acting General Staff officer while on duty 
as military attache to Brazil. 

Brig. Gen. George S. Simonds, U. S. A., 
relieved from command of 19th Brigade, 
Panama Canal Department, detailed as 
member of General Staff Corps, and As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, War Plans Division. 

Brig. Gen. Frank M. Caldwell, U. S. A., 
assigned to command 9th Coast Artillery, 
Presidie of San Francisco, Calif., upon com- 
pletion of present tour of foreign service. 

Major Allen J. Black, Medical Corps, Wal- 
ter Reed General Hospital, ordered to re- 
port to retiring board for examination. 

Lieut. Col. Robert Davis, Field Artillery, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., ordered to his 
home to await retirement. 

Col. Andrew f£. Williams, Cavalry, At- 
lanta, Ga., ordered to Walter Reed General 
Hospital for observation and treatment. 

First Lieut. Henry I. Hodes, 4th Cavalry, 
relieved from assignment at Fort Meade, 
S. D., assigned to 2nd Cavalry, Fort Riley, 
Kans. 

Second Lieut Robert L. Howze, Jr., 8th 
Cavalry, relieved from assignment at Fort 
Bliss, Tex., assigned to 11th Cavalry, Fort 
Riley, Kans. 

Capt. Delmore S. Wood, Cavalry, relieved 
from assignment at Fort Riley, Kans., as- 
signed to 11th Cavalry, Presdio of Mon- 
terey, Calif. . 

Each of the following-named officers are 
relieved from duty at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 
and assigned to station indicated after his 
name: 

Capt. Frank C. DeLangton, to 11th 
Cavalry, Presidio of Monterey, Calif.; Capt. 
Otis Porter, to 12th Cavalry, Fort Brown, 
Tex., and Capt. Charles M. Hurt, to 10th 
Cavalry, Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 

Capt. John R. Holt, Quartermaster Corps, 
relieved from assignment at Fort Jay, N. Y., 
assigned to Pihladelphia Navy Yard, Pa. 

Capt. William C, Mahoney, Quartermaster 


Conner, 


Ray- 


Gardner, fiirst 


| of Agriculture. 


| year. 











| goods. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusiisHeD WiTtHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Weather for Half Year Favored 
Crop Growth More Than in 1926 


Condition Declared to Be Generally Better on 
August 1 Than on Same Date of 
Preceding Year. 


Generous rains, widespread east of the 
Rocky Mountains, were generally benefi- 
cial to crops during the week ended 
August 17, according to the weekly 
weather and crop bulletin issued on that 
date by the Weather Bureau, Department 
The weather remained 
too cool for the best growth of warm 
weather crops over most of the northern 
States, 


A summary of weather conditions for 
the first six months of 1927 shows that 
the year has not been unusual as to the 
lateness of killing frosts in spring or 
local frosts in summér. Only fruits had 
suffered any considerable damage from 
frosts up to the middle of August this 
Temperature extremes have been 
well within the usual limits, and the con- 
dition of most crops is generally better 
than at the same time last year, the sum- 
mary said. 


The full text of the report follows: 
More than half of this year’s crop- 


| growing season has now passed, and a 
| summary of the weather that has pre- 
| vailed to date, in comparison with recent 


years, and its influence on the growth of 
crops will doubtless be of interest to 
many. 


To comprehensively summarize the 


| weather for the country in general, it is 
; necessary to discuss it for rather limited 
; sections. 


The unit areas used by the 
Weather Bureau for climatological pur- 
poses offer a good means of comparison. 
Of these there are 42 for the continental 
United States, the boundaries in nearly 
all cases conforming to the several State 
units. There are a total of nearly 5,000 
reporting stations, well distributed 
through the several sections. Both the 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-18946. Subsistence—Per diem after July 


1, 1926—Federal Power Commission. An 
employe traveling on official business after 


| July 1, 1926, under orders prescribing $4 per 


diem allowance in lieu of subsistence is not 
entitled to any greater per diem allowance 
under the subsistence expense act of 1926 
until such time as a larger per diem has 
been officially prescribed either by general 
regulation or by individual order. An order 
— a larger per diem within the 

aximum permitted by the subsistence ex- 
pense act of 1926 cannot be made effective 
retroactively and may only authorize the 
larger per diem from and after the date of 
its issuance. 22 Comp. Dec. 601; 5 Comp. 
Gen. 337. 


A-18844 (S). Transportation—Household 


| Effects—Navy enlisted men. The authorized 


allowance of household effects to be shipped 
at public expense on permanent change of 


| station is the gross weight of goods in- 


cluding materials for packing and lumber 
for crating. 

A-19013. Subsistence—Headquarters—In- 
ternal Revenue. The designation of head- 
quarters of an Interngl Revenue agent by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is 
ineffectual to entitle such employe to re- 
imbursement of subsistence expenses while 


| absent from the designated headquarters if 


ke is present at some other place which the 
facts and circumstances show to be in fact 
his actual headquarters. 5 Comp. Gen. 400. 


A-19127. Brokerage fees—Reimbursement 


| for expenses incurred by consular officer at 


port of entry on shipment of Government 
When a United States consular officer 


| Corps, relieved from assignment at Camp 
| Holabird, Md., ordered to Norfolk Navy 
| Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


First Lieut. Robert H. Wylie, Quarter- 
master Corps, relieved from assignment 
at Fort Mason, Cailf., detailed to duty at 
Mare Island Navy Yard, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The appointment of the following-named 
Medical Corps Reserve officers on active 
duty at the stations specified, as first lieu- 
tenants, Medical Corps, Regular Army: 

Fletcher Emory Ammons, Letterman Gen- 
eral Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

Lester Maris Dyke, Letterman General 
Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

William Berry Wilson, station hospital, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Henry Bennett Lavery, station hospital, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Harold LeRoy Stewart, Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

Arthur John Redland, Letterman General 
Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

William Foster Burdick, Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

James Bathurst Smith, jr., Letterman 
General Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

William Lenoir Wilson,, William Beau- 
mont General Hospital, El Paso, Tex. 

Carlton Duncan Goodiel, Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Frank Wilburn Messer, Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

William Mahlon James, station hospital, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

August Wesley Spittler, Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

Robert Francis. Bradish, Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Jacob Charles Harshbarger, Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Horace Page Marvin, Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C. ‘ 

Kenneth Gilbert Smith, Letterman Gen- 
eral Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

Ralph Matthews Sloan, station hospital, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Leonard Dudley Heaton, Letterman Gen- 
eral Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

William Hubert Seale, Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

Marion Whitmell Ransone, Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

William Riney Craig, William Beaumont 
General Hospital, El Paso, Tex. 

Thomas: William Ellsworth Christmas, 
Lessons General Hospital, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Edward Herman Theis, Letterman General 
Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

Harold Willard Glattly, Letterman Gen- 
eral Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

James Pope Gill, Jr., station hospital, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Francis Elbert Council, Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospical, Denver, Colo. 

John Presly Bachman, Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

John Buist Chester, station hospital, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

George Barnard Moore, Jr., station hos- 
pital, Fort Sam Houston. Tex. 


means and extremes of meteorological 
conditions must be considered. In the 
following summaries this has been done, 
using records for all stations, except 
where otherwise indicated: 
January.—Mean temperature 
normal in 82 sections and below normal 
in 10; precipitation above in 9 and below 
in 38; in 31 sections minimum tempera- 
tures were lower in 1927 than in Janu- 


ary, 1926, which was a mild winter 
month. 

February.—Mean temperature above 
normal in all of the 42 sections; precipi- 
tation above 25 and below in 17; in 20 
sections 
lower in 1927 than in 1926. 


March.—Mean temperature above nor- 
mal in 33 and below in 9; precipitation 
above normal in 21 and below in 21; in 
15 sections the minjmum temperature 
was lower in 1927 than in 1926. 


April.—Mean temperature above nor- 
mal in 26 sections and below in 16; pre- 
cipitation above in 24 and below in 18; in 
7 sections the minimum temperature was 
lower in 1927 than in 1926. 


May.—Mean temperature above nor- 
mal in 20 and below in 22; precipitation 
above in 23 and below in 19; in 19 sec- 
tions the minimum temperature was 
lower in 1927 than in 1926. 4 

June.—Mean temperature above nor- 
mal in 11 and below in 81; precipitation 
above in 22 and below in 20; in 15 sec- 
tions the minimum temperature was 
lower in 1927 than in 1926, and other 


above 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 


is named in a through bill of lading of Gov- 
ernment goods shipped to a foreign country 
as customs consignee at the port of entry 
and is advised of the date of arrival of the 
shipment and that such shipment has been 
granted entry free of duty, the bill of lad- 
ing to be delivered to consignee at destina- 
tion, he is not authorized to take charge of 
the shipment and turn it over to a customs 
broker for clearance and transshipment, 
such services ! eing for performance by the 
carrier’s agents at the carrier’s expense 
under the through bill of lading, and the re- 
imbursement of charges paid by the con- 
sular officer to a customs broker is not 
authorized. 


A-19296 (S). World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation—Loans to Veterans. Where a note 
executed by a veteran as evidence of a loan 
made to him by a bank on the basis of 
his adjusted service certificate provides 
that interest was to run “from maturity” 
inquiry from the bank is required to de- 
termine the actual amount received by 
the veteran, in order to determine that the 
amount of the note did not include interest 
for the life of the note in excess of that 
authorized by the statute, and in order to 
determine on what amourt the Government 
should compute interest from maturity up 
to the date of the check issued to the bank 
in redeeming the note. 


Statements containcd in affidavits of bank 
officials that no fee or other compensation, 
except interest at the proper rate, has veen 
charged, should be questiond only where 
other evidence or record indicates that the 
affidavit is false or fraudulent or made 
under a misapprehension of the require- 
ments ef law. 

A-19347. Electric current for electric 
refrigerating plant — Appropriation from 
which payable—War Department. The ap- 
propriation for subsistence of the Army, 
‘1928, 44 Stat. 1111, is available for the pay- 
ment for oa current for use in oper- 
ating an electric refrigerating plant used 
solely for the preservation of subsistence, 
supplies of the Army. 

E A-19357. Traveling expenses—Transfers 
in the field—Internal Revenue. Employes 
appointed for field service generally re- 
quiring movement from place to place in 
the field may be transferred between two 
field stations at Government expense where 
the transfer is effective solely in the inter- 
ests of the United States and the appropria- 
tion to be charged is equally available for 
the work at both stations. 6 Comp. Gen 602. 

A-19393 (S). Computation of travel time 
—Naval Reserve officers and enlisted men on 
active duty. Under section 11 of the act 
of February 28, 1925, 43 Stat. 1083, Naval 
Reserve officers and enlisted men are en- 
titled to pay and allowances while on ac- 
tive duty and the day om which such pay 
and allowances comm-nce begins at any 
hour prior to midnight on which they are 
ordered to entrain for active duty and_ends 
at midnight of the day on which they could 
have reached their homes by the shortest 
usually traveled route after detachment. 

A-19062. National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers — Admission of former 
Army nurses as members. The term Sof- 
ficer, sailors or marines” contained in the 
act of June 7, 1924, 43 Stat. 519, providing 
for the admission of certain persons to the 
benefits of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers does not include mem- 
bers of the Army Nurse Corps within its 
purview. In the absence of more specific 
authority for their admission to the Home, 
credit will not be allowed for disbursements 
on their account after the end of the aur- 
rent fiscal year. 

A-19323. Contracts—Procurement orders 
—Amendments of War Department. The 
placing of a procurement order by the Gov. 
ernment and its fulfillment by the cone 
tractor at the price stipulated therein con- 
stitutes the contract and fixes the obligations 
of the parties thereton and an amendment 
of a procurement order subsequent to de- 
livery and payment for the articles called 
for in the order by increasing the price to 
be paid for the articles, is void for lack of 
consideration passing to the Government to 
compensate it for the increased price. 
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Agriculture 


Farm Extension Work 
Fostered to Improve 
Home Life of Farmer 


Specialist Outlines Scope of 
Activities of Depart- 
ment of Agri- 
culture. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
rather than overplant and thereby pro- 
duce a disturbing surplus, which nearly 
always reacts disadvantageously on farm 
prices. 

This service that Government and Ex- 
tension forces are rendering farmers is 
something new under the sun. It is only 
two or three years old, but has in it 
the seed of great promise in adjusting 
production to consumption needs. To 
my mind, it is one of the largest things 
that has happened in the past 10 or 15 
years to help agriculture and the farmer. 

The farmers of this country owe Dr. 
H. C. Taylor an everlasting debt of grati- 
tude for initiating this service in the 
United States. The Extension Service is 
trying to make this economic information 
real in the practices of the farmer. We 
\vealize it is a big job but we are at- 
tacking it. 

But demonstrations to show better 
practices on the farm and in the home, 
the organization of marketing and 
credit associations, the distribution of 
economic information like the Agricul- 
ture Outlook and the intentions to plant 
and to breed are still not the largest 
contribution that Extension Service is 
making toward increasing farm income 
and promoting rural life. Of far more 
importance than these is the mental and 
social awakening of the farmer and his 
family that follows in the trial of ex- 
tension work. 

Value of Extension Agent. 

The presence of an extension agent 
in a rural community is a call to action. 
Farmers are brought together in com- 
mittees and groups. They think through 
their individual farm and community 
problems; they undertake things coop- 
eratively. They organize associations, 
conduct meetings, make reports, put on 
demonstrations, write news items, make 
speeches, analyze local conditions, make 
surveys. They get together in large 
undertakings. 

The extension agent is a _ constant 
stimulator. He will not let Farmer 
Brown be content with a half-way job. 
He points out the fact that this would 
be a good field for alfalfa; that a silo 
would probably help increase both milk 
yields and profits, that an association 
would help in marketing the cattle and 
hogs. The farmer finds it more difficult 
to stand still than to progress. 

The big thing is that, with the exten- 
sion forces living in the midst of farming 
people, constantly calling to their atten- 
tion problems for consideration and deci- 
sion, the farmer is growing both men- 
tally and in his vision. This may be in- 
ferred from the fact that, in 1926, 220,000 
farmers acted as local leaders of demon- 
stration groups of farmers, while in over 
5,400 communities the farmers coop- 
erated with the extension forces in pro- 
grams suited to local needs. 

Clubs Are Organized. 

Over 35,000 adult farmers’ clubs and 
41,000 junior clubs have been organized, 
practically all with adult leaders. Over 
644,000 adults and 673,000 juniors put on 
demonstrations in agriculture and home 
economics, a total of 1,318,000 demon- 
strations of one kind and another in the 
open country in one year. Over 387,000 
field meetings were held to show the 
results of these demonstrations, which 
were attended by over 6,700,000 people, 
mostly from the farms. The farmer is 
doing things and he is being stimulated 
to do things in substantial degree by 
the extension forces. 

May we give a little attention now to 
the farm life problem and the part ex- 
tension forces are taking in it. We have 
made hundreds of surveys, in coopera- 
tion with the extension forces of the 
States, to learn the farmer’s income; and 
we find that in -practically any com- 


munity anywhere at least all that 60 | 


per cent of the farmers get out of farm- 
ing is a modest home, a fair living, and 
a chance to work with and grow up with 
his family. Everyone knows there is 
not much money in farming—that it is 
on the farm, above all places, that we 
learn thrift and to count the pennies. 
Serves to Increase Income. 


A« Extension work will help some farm- 


» 


ers increase their net income, but by far 
its biggest task is to help men and 
women have a better home and have a 
larger life without a greatly increased 
income. 

The speaker regards the effort of ex- 
tension forces to help build up the home 
and rural community life as driving at 
the very heart of the extension problem. 

Of first importance in the home is a 
good living. The farmer who furnishes 
the food for the Nation should himself 
have first choice. A good table means 
contentment in the family. The farmer 
may have that good table as a result, not 
of an increased income but as a result of 
a little better planning and a little more 
work. Fruit and vegetables, meat and 
mitk, honey and flowers should be a part 
of every farmer’s table. The meal is the 
social event of the day in the farmer’s 
family. It is a time when all the group 
are together. A plenteous and graceful 
meal, with flowers and clean linen begets 
happiness and conversation. It is the 
forerunner of hospitality, the finest 
grace of the rural home. The stranger 
or neighbor is invited to stay to dinner. 
His coming elevates the conversation of 
the family. New ideas are presented, 
new suggestions made. Intellectual stim- 
ulus follows. The satisfaction of ex- 
hibiting the commendable things of the 
farm and home are experienced. Hos- 
pitality extended invites hospitality in 
return, and so the farmer and his family 
go more—as a result they see more. Fol- 
lowing seeing, they learn more. Thus 
a good table leads directly to hospitality, 
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Grain. 

There were no new developments of 
note in the grain market and _ price 
changes were unimportant. Choice dry 
hard winter milling wheat is in active 
demand and supply of this quality is 
apparently below current market de- 
mand. High protein wheat is selling 
at advancing premiums in Southwestern 
markets. Prices of milling quality of 
soft winter wheat were well maintained 
although lower grades were rather dull 
particularly the smutty wheat. Bulk 
of sales of No. 2 hard winter at Kan- 
sas City was at $1.34@$1.36 _ per 
bushel but No. 1 dark 124%4@13 per 
cent protein sold at $1.45@$1.50 per 
bushel. No. 2 red winter was quoted 
today at Kansas City at $1.38%@ 
$1.40% and at Chicago at $1.414%@ 
$1.41%. No. 2 Hard Winter at Chi- 
cago $1.4144@$1.42 per bushel. 

Receipts of corn continued light and 
cash prices held practically unchanged. 
No. 3 yellow was quoted at Chicago 


$1.10°4 @$1.12 and at Kansas City at ; 


$1.04@$1.07. 

Oats prices declined slightly in the 
futures markets but there was a good 
demand for the moderate offerings: of 
cash grains which prevented any ma- 
terial decline in cash prices. No. 3 
white oats sold today at Minneapolis at 
46% @47% cents and at Chicago 47% 
@49% cents. 

An improved export demand strength- 
ened the rye market and prices ad- 
vanced with’ No. 2 rye quoted at the 
close of the market at Minneapolis at 


90%91%4 cents. 


Cotton. 

Cotton prices opened at further ad- 
vances, the market being comparatively 
steady with final quotations up a few 
points. Further trade estimates of the 
1927 production have made their ap- 
pearance recently, some of which indi- 
cate a production of about 13,500,000 
bales. These lower estimates are re- 
ported to have had a strengthening ef- 
fect on prices. Demand for spot cotton 
was reported as only fair. Exports to- 
day 19,706 bales, compared with 9,363 
bales a year ago. 

October future contracts on the New 
York Cotton Exchange were up 2 points 
at 19.70 cents, and on the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange 2 points at 19.57 cents. 
On the Chicago Board of Trade October 
futures advanced 1 point, closing at 
19.61 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 designated 
markets, 12,038 bales; compared with 8,- 
401 bales one year ago. The average 
price of middling spot cotton in 10 mar- 
kets was 19 cents per pound, against 
17.39 cents on the corresponding day in 
1926, 

Wool. 

A continued inquiry is being received 
on the fine domestic wools but trading 
on the Boston market is rather slow. The 
fine territory wools are the most fre- 
quently called for, both the graded 
French combing and the original bag 
fine wools being subjects of inquiry by 
the mills. A limited amount of busi- 
ness has been transacted on territory 
fine strictly combing. There is also some 
business pending on Ohio Delaines. The 
fleeces generally are not very active. 

Butter. 

The New York butter market ruled 
firm and volume of trading was good. 
Active demand at opening resulted in 
%@%* cents advance. Fancy butter 
clearing well and at close was firmly 
held. Medium and undergrades steady 
to firm. Car market firmer under lim- 
ited offering and good demand. London 
market reported firm and higher. New 
Zealand C. I. F. price 381% cents and 
Siberian 33 cents,~ Wholesale prices of 
fresh creamery butter at New York were: 
92 score, 41% cents; 91 score, 41 cents; 
90 score, 40 cents. 

Cheese. 

The New York cheese market ruled 
firm with a fair amount of trade re- 
ported. Some Single Daisies sold at 25 
cents, but it is becoming more difficult 
to buy at that price. Wholesale prices 
of No. 1 fresh American cheese at New 
York were: Flats, 25@26% cents; 
Single Daisies, 25 to 25% cents; Young 
Americas, 2514 cents. 

k Fruits and Vegetables. 
Onions, Peas and Cantaloupes about 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice.. 
Steers, medium and common (all weights). 


Cows, good to choice 


Vealers, good and choice 

Feeder and stocker, cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 


: 3 Ho gs. 

Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.); medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and choice... 


Packing sows, rough and smocth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice. 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from 





$14.15. 





| 
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steady in New York City today. _Pota- 
toes and pears dull. Watermelons dull 
due partly to poor quality and condition 
and showing disease. Lettuce dull; Cali- 
fornia stock about steady. Peaches 
slightly weaker. 

Cantaloupes: East Shore, Maryland, and 
and Delaware, Various Varieties, stand- 
ard 45s $1.75@2.50 

California, Salmon Tints, standards 36s and 
ET ie 40-069 NV. ED CRIA VEE ORO ES $4.25@4.50 

California, Honey Balls, standards 36s and 
45s, mostly $4.00 

California, Honey Dews, standards crates. 

; $2.50@3.00 

Arizona, Honey. Dews, standard crates. 

% $1.75@2.50 

Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 2- 
dozen crates .. $1.00@1.25 

California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 

$4.00@4.50 

Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 

. $4.00@4.50 

Onions: 100 pounds, 
sacked .. $1.60@1.90 

New York, Reds, 100 pounds, sacked. 

$1.50@1.75 

Indiana, Whites, boilers, 100 pounds, sacked. 

$3.00@3.15 

Peaches: Six-basket carriers, Virginia, El- 
bertas, medium to large $2.75@4.00 

Virginia, Hales, medium to large, fair. 

$2.75@3.75 

New Jersey, Carmans, medium to large. 

$1.50@2.00 

New Jersey, Hileys, medium to large. 

$2.00@2.50 

Pears: New York, Clapp Favorite, bushel 
hampers $2.00@2.50 

Peas: Colorado Peas, 45-pound crates. 

$6.50@7.00 

Washington Peas, 45-pound crates. 

$6.50@7.00 

New York,: bushel baskets....... $2.50@3.00 

Potatoes: New Jersey, Cobblers, 150-pound 
ree ... .$2.50@2.75 

Long Island, Cobblers, 150-Pound sacks. 

$2.75@2.85 

Long Island, Coblers, bulk, per 180 pounds. 

$3.00@3.15 

East Shore, Virginia, Cobblers, dock sales, 
DRPEUIG, SAIS ie edcdcxauavnes $2.00@2.50 

Watermelons: North Carolina, Tom Wat- 
sons, 24-30 pound average, bluk, per car. 

$145@385 


Meat. ° 

There was only a fair demand for all 
classes of meat on the New York whole- 
sale fresh meat market. Steer carcasses 
were in fairly liberal supply, the market 
being steady on choice and barely steady 
to $1 lower on other grades. Cow sup- 
plies were moderate and the market 
about steady. Supply of Kosher chucks 
and plates was fairly liberal, the market 
being barely steady at $13@$18. Hinds 
and ribs of Koshered cattle were in mod- 
erate supply, selling about steady at $23 
@$29 mostly with some choice at $30 
@$31. Big lots of weighty good cashed 
at $25.50@$28. Veal supplies were 
light, the market being strong, a few 
prime vealers bringing $28@$30. Lamb 
was in normal supply, the market mostly 
steady. Supply of mutton was moderate, 
market steady. Pork loins sold steady to 
$1 higher under moderate supply. 

Livestock. 

Receipts at Chicago were estimated at 
14,000 cattle, 2,000 calves, 18,000 hogs 
and 17,000 sheep. 

The hog market was uneven, good and 
choice hogs 300 lb. down selling 10 cents 
to 25 cents lower, lighter weights show- 
ing the most decline. Heavy butchers 
and packing were mostly steady to 10 
cents lower. Top’for the day was 

10.90, a limited supply selling above 
10.75. Bulk of 160 to 200 Ib. sold at 
$10.60 to $10.85, 220 to 240 lb. $9.60 to 
$10.35, 260 to 800 lb. $8.80 to $9.40, 325 
to 375 lb. butchers $8.50 to $8.70. Most 
packing sows sold at $7.25 to $7.85. 
Slaughter pigs bulked at $9.50 to $10. 
Shippers took 3,000 and the estimated 
holdover was 10,000. 


The early market on fed steers was 
steady to 25 cents lower than Tuesday’s 
close, but the market closed more ac- 
tive. Killing quality was medium to 
good. Weighty steers were scarce. 
Best yearlings brought $14.10, heavies 
She stock, especially grassy 
and short fed heifers closed 25 cents 
lower. Bulls were steady, a few heavy 
sausage bulls selling up to $6.75. Veal- 
ers were strong to 25 cents higher sell- 
ing mostly at $15.50 to $16.50. 

Fat range lambs closed strong to 15 
cents higher with spots 25 cents up. 
Bulk of 74 to 89 lb. good and choice | 
rangers sorted to 5 to 40 per cent 
brought $14.25 to $14.50, natives lightly 
sorted $13.75 to $14.25. Good 90 to 95 
lb. yearlings sold at $10.50 to $11.50. 
Bulk of 62 to 69 lb. feeding lambs sold 
at $13 to $13.50. Desirable weight fat 
native ewes realized $6.25 to $7. Clos- 
ing quotations of August 17 follow: 


New York, Yellows, 





Cattle. 


Chicago 
$11.00@$14.60 
10.75@ 14.25 

7.00@ 11.85 

6.50@ 10.00 

5.25@ 6.50 


15.50@ 16.50 


Kansas City 
$10.25@$14.00 
10.00@ 13.65 
6.25@ 10.75 
9.00 
6.50 
14.25" 


eeee 


5.2 @ 
11.50@ 


8.25@ 
6.50@ 


9.50 
8.50 


8.25@ 
Foe 


5.75@ 


10.00 
8.65 


8.40@ 
9.15@ 
9.40@ 
. 9.00@ 
ia 7.00@ 


9.60 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 

8.00 
-  8.75@ 10.25 


8.15@ 
9.25@ 
10.00@ 
10.00@ 
6.90@ 


9.50 
10.35 
10.50 
10.50 

7.85 
9.50@ 10.25 
above quotations.) 


e ep. 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good and choice (84 . 


lbs. down) 
All weights (cull and common) 
Ewes, medium to choice 


to more social life, to more travel, to 
more ideas and consequently to better 
farming and home making and greater 
contentment, 

Beautification of Home. 

While the beginning of a good home is 
a good table, coordinate with that is an 
attractive home. The farmer spends 
probably 90 per cent of his time within 
the home or in sight of it. How import- 
ant that whenever he looks his eyes fall 
on an attractive home, something that 
pleases him; and so extension forces are 
teaching home beautification, inside and 
out. 

And thus beautification does not alto- 
gether or even largely depend on an in- 
creased income. The woods furnish 
abundant shrubbery for screening the 


13.50@ 14.60 
9.25@ 12.25 
4.00@ 7.25 
11.50@ 13.75 


13.25@ 14.50 
8.50@ 12.25 
£50@ 6.85 


foundation of the home. From the same 
source may be found vines for covering 
the porch. The smooth lawn is possible, 
as is the rose beside the door. Exten- 
sion forces are giving the information 
and stimulating the desire for a home 
beautiful and a community beautiful.’ 

The extension forces are stressing the 
satisfying home—the home with conveni- 
ences in the kitchen and throughout the 
house. . Help is scarce and the work of 
the farm home exacting. The farm 
woman, to be a good mother and good 
companion to her husband, must have 
conveniences to help do her work and 
give her time-to tidy her home, to read, 
to play with her children, to sing with 
them, to associate with her neighbors, to 
refresh her soul, 


Lands in New Mexico, 
Suitable for Farms, 
To Be Open for Entry 

Two Plats Totaling 46,099 

Acres Are Located 


Sandoval 
County. 


in 


The opening to entry of two plats of | 
resurvey, totaling approximately 46,099 
acres of land in Sandoval County, 
N. Mex., was announced on August 17 by 
the General Land Office, Department of 
the Interior. 

The land will be opened to entry by | 
qualified former service men on Sep- 
tember 6 and by the general public on | 
December 6, it was stated. Both plats | 
ave described as being suitable for “dry” 
farming. According to the statement, 
nearly all vacant sites are covered by oil 
and gas permits, or by applications for 
such permits. 

The full text follows: 

The plats of the resurvey of Ts. 21 N., 
R. 4 W., and 21 N., R. 5 W., N. M. P. M., 
Sandoval County, New Mexico, will be 
officially filed in the district land office at | 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, at 9 o’clock a. m., 
on September 6, 1927. 

Under Homestead Laws. 

For 91 days beginning September 6, 
1927, the unreserved lands represented 
on said plat will be opened to entry un- | 
der the homestead and desert land laws 
by qualified former service men of the 
World War and also to entry by those 
persons claiming a preference right to 
the land superior to that of the soldier. | 
These parties may file their applications 
during the 20-day period immediately | 
preceding the filing of the plat and all | 
applications so filed will be treated as | 
though filed simultaneously at 9 o’clock 
a. m., on September 6, 1927. On Decem- 
ber 6, 1927, the land remaining unen- 
tered and unreserved will be available 
for entry under any applicable public 
land laws by the public generally. 

A portion of the land in both town- | 
ships is withdrawn for stock driveway. | 
Nearly all the vacant land in both town- 
ships is covered by oil and gas permits 
and applications for permits. 

Near Railroad Station. 

The land lies in the northwestern part 
of Sandoval County and the nearest rail- | 
road station is La Ventana, New Mexico. 

T. 21 N., R. 4 W., area 23,058.56 acres. 
Land: Rolling. Soil: Sandy clay loam 
which is very productive under the dry 
farming methods. Timber: Pinyon and 
cedar. No evidence of metalliferous 
mineral. 





Acreage to Be Planted 


To Wheat Increased | 


Department of Agriculture Re- 
ceives Report og Intentions 


from 21,000 Farmers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
spring permitted some spring wheat to | 
be seeded on land which farmers had 
expected to sumnter fallow for winter 
wheat. In California the acreage that | 
will be sown is largely dependent on 
rains this fall. 

An intended increase this fall of 20 | 
per cent in the acreage of winter rye 
for grain over the plantings for grain in 
the autumn of 1926 is reported. The in- | 
creases reported range from 10 to 15 
per cent in Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Kansas and Colorado; from 20 to 25 per 
cent in New York, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Nebraska; and from 30 to 
40 per cent in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iili- 
nois, Iowa, South Dakota, Montana and 
North Carolina. 

The acreage that will actually be sown 
is more likely to be smaller than larger 
than now intended. Last year an in- 
crease of only 2 per cent followed an 
intention to increase 17 per cent. Two 
years ago an intended increase of 21 
per cent was reduced by an unfavorable | 
autumn to an actual decrease of about | 
16 per cent. The plantings in 1923 and 
1924 were about in line with intentions. | 

Present Acreage of Rye. 

The present acreage of rye is con- 
siderably below the 10-year average. 
Among other influences leading to the 
intended increase in sowings of rye this 
year are the failure to secure a full 
acreage of spring crops, the fact that 
prices of rye during the past two years 
have been considerably higher than for 
the two preceding years, and the present 
ample supply of moisture in those lo- 


; normal warmth and 


| varied as 





calities where rye is ordinarily grown | 
on lighter soils. 

Sowings of rye this autumn would 
amount to 4,629,000 acres if reported in- 
tentions should be carried out. The 
acreage harvested in 1927 is estimated at 
3,860,000, compared with 3,586,000 in 
1926, and a five-year average from 1922 
to 1926 of 4,711,000 acres. 

Fall sowings winter wheat and inten- 
tions for fall of 1927: 

Acreage in Thousands, Sown in Fall. 

1919-237 Intended 

average 1927 
N. Atlantic. 1,808 1,607 
N. Central... 27,287 28,928 
S. Atlantic... 2,635 2,201 2.356 
S. Central... 6,793 7,942 8,957 


1926% 
1,433 
24,942 


| in the general condition of crops. 





Western ... 6,161 6,249 6,789 
U. S. 42,767 48,637 
1927 intentions as percentage of esti- 
mated actual sowings: 
1919-23 
average 
No Alans: <5 66 i0'3 eee 
We Contra). o.csccnes 1068 
S. Atlantic......... 89.4 
S. Contral.ci.cccccs. 1810 
WOBLOTA’ oacccéaecss 1102 


1926 
112.1 
116.0 
107.0 
112.8 
108.6 
WSs 83.8 bn i aik's4 0's: ee 113.7 
y+ Revised to December, 1926, 
}’Revised to July 1, 1927, 
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Weather for Six Months Benefited Crops 
More Than in 1926: Last Week Favorable 


Condition August 1 Generally Better Than Last Year; 
Corn Needs Higher Temperatures. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


temperature conditions in general very , 


similar to 1926. 

Records for July are not, as yet, avail- 
able for all stations, but those at hand 
show that the month had unusually near 
mostly moderate 
precipitation, with the extremes in tem- 
perature not as great as usual. 

The year has not been unusual as to 
lateness of killing frosts in spring or 
local frosts in summer. The records for 
174 first-order Weather Bureau stations 
throughout the country show that killing 


| frosts and freezing temperatures perma- 


nently ceased for the season earlier than 
normal at 98 stations, and later than 
normal at 76 stations. Considering all 
Weather Bureau stations, in May, 1927, 
35 climatic sections reported a minimum 
temperature of freezing, or lower, 
against the same number in May last 
year. In June, 23 had a minimum of 
freezing, or lower, against a slightly 
greater number in that month last year. 
No damaging frosts occurred in July, 
except locally in some northern border 
States where frost is not uncommon in 
this month, and iff some localities it 
usually occurs every month in the year. 

The only noteworthy damage by frost 


| this year, up to the middle of August, 


was to fruits, which suffered consider- 
able injury in early spring in some sec- 
tions. This was due largely, however, to 
the abnormally warm weather during 
late winter and early spring, which 
prematurely -advanced the crops to a 
condition where a freeze at about the 
usual time of occurence would be 
harmful. 

Aside from the continued spring rains 
and floods in much of the interior of the 


| country, which prevented the planting of 


corn and other spring crops at the usual 
time and was unfavorable for winter 
grains in some sections, the weather in 
general during the year to date has by no 
means been markedly abnormal. In fact, 
it has been mostly characterized by an 
unusual abundance of moisture, an ab- 


| sence of widespread damaging droughts, 


and uniform 


tures, 


comparatively tempera- 


Range of Temperatures 
Within Usual Limits 


While there has been a tendency to 
coolness in some States, extremes in 
temperature during the present sum- 
mer to the middle of August have been 
unusualy narrow. Considering the records 
for all stations, the section temperature 
range (the difference between the high- 
est and lowest recorded for the section 
during the month) for June of last year 
equaled or exceeded those for June of the 
present year in 27 of the 42 sections. For 
July, complete reports for only 35 of 
the 42 sections are as yet available, but 


| of these, 32 had for this month in 1926 


wider temperature ranges than in 1927. 
Of these 35 sections for. July, 10 had a 
minimum temperature of freezing or 
lower in both 1926 and 1927; 1 a freez- 
ing temperature this year that did not 


| report freezing last year; and 4 had 


minima below freezing last year and 
above freezing this year. Moderate 
temperature ranges continued during 
the first half of August. 

Wide variations in weather, as well as 
local summer frosts, are common to a 
much greater extent than is generally 
recognized. Records from the very com- 
plete system of official meteorological 
stations maintained by the bureau, under 
varied geographic and topographic condi- 
tions, disclose that striking extremes, 
even frequently in the same State, are 
rather the common thing when records 
for different sections are compared. In 
other words, it is an easy matter in any 
year to cite from one or several sections 
of a country as wide and topographically 
the United States, some 
weather features that appear unusual. 

For example: Last year the lowest 
July temperatures officially reported for 
17 of the 42 climatic sections was “freez- 
ing or lower”, and these were not con- 
fined to the more northern or western 
Mountain States. Some parts of Penn- 
sylvania have had freezing temperatures 
in July in half of the more recent years, 
while records show that one-third of all 
the sections have had, in some parts, 
freezing weather in July more than half 
of the past five years. 

Last year, 18 sections, including Michi- 
gan, New York, and New England, offi- 
cially reported a minimum temperature 
of “freezing or lower” in every month of 
the year, including “below freezing” in 
parts of New England on July 4. Some 
parts of Michigan have had freezing tem- 


| perature, or lower, in every month of the 
| year for 23 of the past 30 years, and 


July is the only month that has not had 


| freezing weather in every year of the 


30-year period. Virginia, last year, had 
an official maximum of 107 degrees and 
a minimum below freezing. 


Condition of Crops 
Given in Percentages 

Crop conditions afford a good indicator 
of a season’s weather, for when the lat- 
ter presents any marked widespread 
abnormalities they are always reflected 
With 
few exceptions, crops at the close of July 
were making satisfactory advance and in 
general showed better prospects than at 
the same time last year. 

The crop report of the Department of 
Agriculture, as of August 1, 1927, shows 
the condition of the principal crops, in 
percentage of condition at the same time 
last year, to be as follows: Corn, 98; all 
wheat, 102; oats, 105; barley, 119; rye, 
150; buckwheat, 105; flax, 133; rice, 101; 
grain sorghums, 94; sugar beets, 103; 
potatoes, 106; sweet potatoes, 107; tobac- 
co, 99; broomcorn, 86; hops, 111; beans 
(edible), 99; soy beans, 105; cow peas, 
108; velvet beans, 110; peanuts, 100; 
tame hay, 124; wild hay, 165; ° pas- 
tures, 124, 

Most fruits, as previously referred to, 


were rather poor, the condition being 
about two-thirds of that of last year’s 
bumper crop. Of the 23 crops listed, 18 
were in as good or better condition than 
at the same time last year, and 15 of the 
23 were as goc’ or better than the | 
10-year average. 2 condition of cotton 
on August 1 was practically the same as 
on that date last year, and 3 per cent 
better than the 10-year average. Not- 
withstanding the present poor showing | 
of corn and fruit, for reasons already 
stated, the composite condition of all 
crops combined was within 1 per cent of 
the average for the past 10 years on | 
August 1. The general crop outlook af- | 
fords evidence that the weather, as a 
whole, during the present year, to date 
has not been more than normally adverse 
to agricultural interests. 


Coolness Is Noted 
For Last Week 


Temperatures again tended to sub- 
normal from the Ohio Valley northward 
and eastward with the greatest minus 
departures ranging generally from 3 to | 
about 6 degrees. The week was also 
cool in the central Great Plains, central | 
and northern Rocky Mountain districts, 
and in the northern Plateau States. In | 
the South it was again warmer than | 
normal, while temperatures were slightly 
above normal in the Nagihwest and | 
north Pacific coast section. 

East of the Rocky Mountains, gener- | 
ous rainfall was widespread, except in 
the west Gulf area, parts of the upper | 
Mississippi Valley, and most of the Lake 
region where very little occurred. In 
the Plateau and Pacific Coast States the | 
week was practically rainless, except in 
some northern districts. 





The week was again too cool for best | 
growth of warm wather crops over most 
of the Northern States, and a few sec- 
tions were badly in need of moisture, 
but widespread, generous rains over 
much the greater portion of the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains were bene- 
ficial, while the maderately high tem- 
peratures in the South promoted rapid 
growth of vegetation. 

Rain is badly needed over the southern 
two-thirds of Texas, in most parts of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, as 
as well as a few sections of some ad- 
joining States, and in southern Florida, 
but elsewhere quite generally east of 
the Rocky Mountains the soil continued 
in unusually good condition for the sea- 
son of year. West of the mountains, con- 
ditions were also favorable, with bene- 
ficial showers in the far Northwest, but 
some sections of this area continued dry. 

While local frosts were reported from 
some lowlands of the lower Lake region 


and the upper Mississippi Valley, no ma- | 


terially damaging temperatures oc- 
curred. Crops, in general, except corn 
in some sections, made very satisfac- 
tory advance. 

Small Grains.—There was considerable 
interruption by rain to harvesting in the 
Rocky Mountain districts, and some un- 
threshed wheat in shock was rather 
badly damaged in parts of the Great 
Plains, while threshing was interrupted 
in some other interior sections of the 
country. ‘In the Spring Wheat Belt cut- 
ting and threshing made mostly satis- 
factory advance, though there was some 
local delay the. latter part of the week. 
In Minnesota, spring wheat has been | 


| satisfactory, 





damaged badly by rust, but in South | 
Dakota conditions continued mostly fair | 
to excellent, with yields of ggad quality. 
In North Dakota, some black stem rust 
is reported on late wheat, but the crop 


is too far along for widespread, serious 
damage, with harvesting and threshing 
progressing favorably. Drought has 
damaged spring wheat in parts of Mon- 
tana, but the crop is mostly doing well, 
with recent showers beneficial. 

Rust Damages Oats. 

Damage by rust to oats in parts of the 
northern Plains has been greater than 
anticipated, and yields are disappointing 
in some interior sections; harvest is well 
advanced to the northern border States. 
Grain sorghums made good progress in 
the Great Plains, and flax continued sat- 
isfactory, except where it was too dry, 
principally in Minnesota. Rice harvest 
progressed favorably in Texas, but was 


| retarded by rain in Louisiana. 


Corn.—The corn crop needs warmer 


| weather quite generally over the north- 
| ern half of the country. 


Moisture con- 
ditions are quite favorable in nearly all 
sections, but, because of the very late 
condition of the crop, an abundance of 
warmth and sunshine is needed for ma- 
turity before frost. While corn has made 
fair advance in recent weeks, the late- 
ness of planting has resulted in a very 
backward condition in many sections, 
with consequent danger from frost. 
Rains during the week in Iowa were very 
beneficial, as the crop is largely at the 
critical pollination stage, with the ear- 
liest all silked and half in roasting ear 
at nearly the normal date. Elsewhere 
west of the Mississippi River, progress 
was very good to excellent, and mostly 
fair to good to the eastward. Rain is 
badly needed in some north-central 
border States, and for late corn in the 
west Gulf area, as well as locally in the 
Southeast, 


Cotton Conditions Varied. 


Cotton.—In the Atlantic Coast States 
the growth of cotton was mostly good 
and conditions favorable, except as to 


| weevil activity. Further rains and cloudi- 


ness in the Carolinas favored the weevil, 
but frequent showers in Georgia early in 
the week were followed by better weather 
the latter part. In Tennessee progress 
and condition were fairly good, and 
ranged from poor to good in Alabama 
and Mississippi, with some sections re- 


| porting increased weevil acivity. 


In Lousiana advance was poor because 
of much shedding and rapid increase of 
weevil. In Arkansas progress was very 
good, except in some central and north- 
ern parts where it is too wet and growth 
rank; no widespread weevil damage was 
reported. In Oklahoma, growth continued 
fair, with the general condition ranging 
from poor in some eastern sections to 
very good in the west, though weevil 


| activity has increased and extended into 


some southwestern counties. In Texas, 
conditions continued favorable for re- 
duced weevil activity and ideal for pick- 
ing and ginning, but the warm, dry 


| weather caused some sheddng of bolls 


and premature opening in the southern 
two-thirds. There is only moderate wee- 
vil damage, but the general progress and 
condition of the crop are mostly only 
fair. 

Pastures Need Rain. 

Ranges, Pastures, and Livestock.—Se- 
rious drought now prevails in the west- 
ern Lake region and marked deteriora- 
tion of pastures and meadows was re- 
ported. In many other areas, ranges 
are generally fair to good, except for 
some local dryness in the Great Basin 
and in Texas. Rains interrupted hay- 
ing in the West, with damage to cut hay 
and alfalfa rather general. Livestock 
continue good to exceilent. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Some blight of 
potatoes was reported in New York 
Sate, and it was too dry in the western 
Lake region, but elsewhere they are 
doing well generally. Truck is mostly 
except that. moistu is 
badly needed in the Lake area and lo- 
cally on the Florida uplands. Tobacco is 
advancing favorably in the East and 
Southeast, but rain is needed in Ken- 
tucky and Wisconsin. Sugar cane contin- 
ues excellent and sugar beets are fair to 
good. Citrus fruits in Florida are filling 
out nicely and holding well. 


A new epoch begins in transconti- 
nental travel— The New Olympian 


VETLWAUKEE ROAD 


THE railrco-d world has long 
waited for the New Olympian 
—new in invention, finest in 
equipment of any transconti- 
nental train. 

The New Olympian brings 
hotel comfort and conveniences, 
anticipating the desires of 
sophisticated travelers — while 
transporting them at racing 
speed over the most modern 
transcontinental railroad. Elec- 
trified for 660 miles to shipside 
at Seattle and Tacoma. Coil 
spring mattresses in lower an 
upper berths. 

The highest developments in 
railroad engineering make this 
train practicable. The finest 
skill of the master car-builders 
has put it in a class by itself. 
The perfect taste of noted in- 
terior decorators has given it 
a charm and delightfulness that 
no one has hitherto expected 
except in exclusive clubs or 


private yachts. The service is 
the famous “Milwaukee service” 
—unsurpassed! Maid service; 
valet; barber; baths. Deliciour 
meals! 

Roller bearings. 

No extra fare, 


Zo 


A. H. Murphy, Generdl Agent 
1006 Finance Bldg. 
Phones Rittenhouse 0981-2 
Philadelphia, Pa 

I am planning a trip [] to Yellows 
| stone Park [Jto the Pacific North- 
| west. Please send me your travel | 
| literature. 


| Name 
| Address, a | 
. ' 3463-558 | 
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Joint Action Ordered 
In Buying Securities 


Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and 
Western Pacific to Partici- 


pate Equally. 


The Southern Pacific Company 
has just been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to 
acquire control of the Central Cali- 
fornia Traction Company, the au- 
thorization being subject to the con- 
dition that the company shall admit 
the Western Pacifie Railroad and the 
Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe Rail- 
way, or either of them, to partici- 
pation equally in a joint control of 
the traction company. 

The order of the Commission was 
made with regard to Finance Docket 
No. 5008. The publication of the full 
text of the decision and order was 
begun in the issue of August 17, and 
is concluded as follows: 

It is proposed that Southern Pacific 
trains be operated over the main line 
of the carrier between Polk and Franklin 
under trackage rights, operation of the 
carrier’s trains under electric power to 
continue as at present, save for the with- 
drawal of two daily freight trains, made 
possible by inclusion in Southern Pacific 
trains of bridge traffic now delivered to 
the carrier. The Southern Pacific con- 
cedes that its trains would encounter de- 
lay through meeting and passing trains 
of the carrier, but states that such de- 
lay would be substantially less than now 
experienced on its own line, the average 
daily number of trains on the line be- 
tween Brighton and El Pinal being 25 
as compared with 16 on the line from 
Polk to Franklin. It is further conceded 
that double tracks between Brighton and 
E] Pinal would permit free flow of traffic 
without interruption from opposing and 
passing movements. 

The Southern Pacific contends that 
competition between its line and the line 
of the carrier is negligible, being con- 


fined to local traffic between common | 


points. In 1924 such traffic comprised 
1.5 per cent of the tonnage transported 
by the carrier. There is testimony to 
the effect that there is some competi- 
tion for the fruit traffic originating in 
the territory traversed by the two lines, 
the tonnage obtained by the Southern 
Pacific being about the same as that 
obtained by the carrier, and that as to 
traffic originating at Stockton and at 
Sacramento, agents of the carrier solicit 
against the Southern Pacific. 

Under present rate adjustments the 
transcontinental fruit traffic originating 
on the carrier’s line moves from points 
on that line via Stockton over the lines 
of the Southern Pacific or the Santa Fe, 
or via Sacramento over the lines of the 
Southern Pacific, the Western Pacific or 
other companies. It is the contention of 
the Southern Pacific that as to this traf- 
. fic the line of the carrier serves as a 
feeder to the connecting lines, a situation 
not to be altered if control of the carrier 
should pass to the Southern Pacific, since 
joint rates, routes, and divisions between 
the carrier and the Santa Fe and the 
Western Pacific are not to be changed. 


Three Roads Compete 
For Fruit Traffic 


The lines of the Southern Pacific, the 
Western Pacific and the Santa Fe, in 
conjunction with the line of the carrier, 
form competitive through routes, di- 
rectly or by means of connections, for 


the movement to transcontinental desti- | : eta ae : 
| Cars to shippers on the carrier’s line in 


nations of an important volume of fruit 
originating on the carrier’s line. On a 
car basis, transcontinental shipments of 
fruit comprised approximately 58 per 
cent of the totatl traffic interchanged 
between the carrier and the three trunk 
lines during the five-year period from 
1920 to 1924. 
tion indicates the extent to which each 
of these lines participated in inter- 
change with the carsier in the period 
mentioned: 


Cars 
7,802 
7,479 


Western Pacific .. ....ccee. 
Southern Pacific . 2. ssseeeess 
Santa Fe 


ee ee ee 


Tota] ... cccececcccecee 29,165 


ANOTEQEs 6 oc05005 
It is not apparent that an additional . 


The following tabula- | 


1724) 
Railroads: 


Three Trunk Railroads Authorized to Acquire 


Control of Central California Traction Company 


Fe, the record contains the following 
statement: 

“That is the reason why the Atchison 
is ‘willing to invest approximately $3,- 
000,000 in acquiring the property of the 
Traction Company, plus whatever addi- 
tional expenditure is necessary to ac- 
quire independent terminals at Sacra- 


mento, and bring the line and equipment | 
up to a satisfactory standard, because we | 


believe that our ownership and control 
of the property would result in our ob- 


taining a major portion of the conpeti- | 


tive traffic on that line south of Sac- 
ramento, and a larger proportion of the 
competitive traffic at Sacramento.” 


Expeditious Handling 
Required for Products 


The vital interest of the people in the 
territory served by the carrier is the 


availability of transportation facilities | , 
1 4 | over that line; and, as has been sug- 


which will enable them to move their 
products to market in proper time and 
in proper condition to realize an ade- 
quate return upon their investments and 
industry. The perishable nature of a 


large part of those products requires | 


expeditious handling in equipment of a 
specific type. It appears that under 
existing conditions satisfactory service 
is being rendered to the shippers. 
Refrigerator cars furnished to ship- 
pers on the carrier’s line are made avail- 
able from two sources. 


has its own refrigerator department, 


with more than 17,500 cars in service. | 


The Southern Pacific and the Western 


Pacific use refrigerator equipment fur- | 


nished by the Pacific Fruit Express Com- 
pany, which is owned by the Southern 


Pacific and the Union Pacific Railroad | 
The equipment company owns | 


Company. 
more than 33,500 refrigerator cars. The 
supply of cars furnished to the shippers 
from each source during the years 192C 
to 1924, inclusive, was as follows: 


Total 
Number 
2,442 
3,677 
1,989 
3,231 
3,953 


3,059 


Year 
MOM eS eS died 0% 
FOOL 26K iso000000 
ROBB 6S sss e000ts 
SEDC Sees ees 
1924... 


1,443 
2,368 

957 
1,318 
1,378 
1,493 


source of car supply would result, ipso 


facto, from control of the carrier by | 


the | by us would have practical effect in 


ti | preserving this competition. 
practice 


either the Southern Pacific 
Santa Fe. 

Witnesses testified that the 
among carriers in California as to dis- 
tribution of refrigerator cars is that 
each originating line furnishes cars to 
shipers on its railroad to the extent that 
it is able to do so. 
age the intitial line endeavors to obtain 
ears from other lines and furnishes such 
cars to the shippers as its own, it being 
understood that an equal number of 
cars will be routed back over the line 
furnishing the equipment. Otherwise 
it is not customary for the carriers to 
permit cars of other carriers to be placed 
upon their lines. The shippers ordinarily 
have no preference for cars of a particu- 


or 


lar ownership, all refrigerator cars being | 


equally acceptable. 
No Contract Made 
To Provide Cars 


The carrier has no arrangement with | 


the Pacifi¢e Fruit Express Company for 
the provision of cars for shippers on its 
line. While the three transcontinental 
lines are under no contractual! obligation 
to furnish refrigerator cars to the car- 


obligation resting upon them to assist 
in moving the perishable crops originat- 
ing on the carrier’s rails. It is evident 
that this condition would no longer ob- 
tain if the independent status of the car- 


; rier should change, for, in the event that | 


control of the carrier should pass to the 


Santa Fe, the Pacific Fruit Express Com- | 


pany will make no distribution of cars 
to the carrier’s line, and, vice versa, if 
the Southern Pacific should acquire the 
control, the Santa Fe will not furnish 


times of car shortage except, after pro- 


viding for the needs of shippers on its | 
| System, it may find itself in possession 


of surplus cars. 


the carrier the line is to be treated as 
a part of the Santa Fe _ system, 
though shippers will be permitted to 
order P. F. E. cars, if they so desire, 


| whether refrigerator cars are plentiful 


or scarce. It is stated that the Santa 


—_—————_______ 


Total Interchange 


Transcontinental Fruit 
Cars Revenue 
6,103 t 
3,522 
7,369 


Revenue 
$1,093,520.77 
836,124.00 
+3,785,194.37 $2,797,869.99 


$5,714,839.14 16,994 


t¢ Not available in record. + Includes l.c. 1. shipments. 


The Southern Pacific disclaims any 
intention on its part to acquire control 


of the carrier for the purpose of ob- | 


taining a larger share of the traffic in- 
terchanged with the carrier, it being 
stated that as present conditions as to 
rates, routes, and divisions are not to be 


result only from superior service. The 
suggestion is made that access of the 
Western Pacific and the Santa Fe to the 
fruit territory under existing rates and 
conditions might be further. assured by 
appropriate conditions imposed by us 
in an order approving the proposal of 
the Southern Pacific. 

The interest of the Western Pacific 
in this proceeding is clearly shown by 
the contingent nature of its request for 
authority to construct the proposed 
branch line into the fruit-producing ter- 
ritory in the vicinity of Lodi, the pur- 
pose of which, in addition to making the 
service of the Western Pacific 


protect revenues now derived from move- 
reent of the fruit traffic. 
Concerning the proposal of the Santa 


avail- | 
able to shippers in that teritory, is to | 





Fe’s supply of cars is sufficient to handle 
all business which might be obtained 
from the carrier, but that additional 
cars will be constructed if necessary, 
In times of car shortagé P. F. E. cars 


" | would not be excluded from the line 
changed, amy increase in-the tonnage | 
received by the Southern Pacific would | 


provide cars from other sources. 
At present Santa Fe cers may be 
placed on the carrier’s line for loading 


| with the same facility as cars furnished 


by the Southern Pacific. It was testi- 


fied that if the Southern Pacific acquires | 
control of the carrier, the carrier’s mo- | 
| tive equipment will continue to spot | 


cars for loading and to move loaded 
cars to interchanges of the Western 
Pacific and the Santa Fe. Inasmuch 
as there is to be no change in existing 


conditions as to operation and solicita- | 
at Sacramento (estimated to cost from 


tion, it is contended that the shippers 
would still be able to order refrigerator 


cars through the Western Pacific and | , 
| equipment. 


the | 


the Santa Fe. 

It appears that irrespective of 
method of operation shippers are inclined 
to look upon the line of a controlled com- 
pany as the road of the company which 


| the business; 








| service. 
| have 


The Santa Fe | ence, the line that serves the territory 


| the competition among the various con- 


+- 


Santa Fe 
Number 


| and counteract the influence exerted upon 


In times of car short- | 


| pears, is an important jobbing and fruit 





| change with the carrier, shipments of 


| by the Santa Fe these perishables could 
| move over an all-Santa Fe through route. 


| stated that deliveries are good except at 
| the peak of the fruit movement. 
| elimination of such delay by the Santa 
If the Santa Fe acquires control of | 
| of business. 
al- | 


satisfactorily in practice. 


| terests 
| trunk-line operation of the carrier’s line, 
| an additional 





| tion as to the proposals of the Santa 


and the Santa Fe would endeavor to | Fe and the Southern Pacific. 


| to be that no change occur in the status 


| purchase price of the outstanding securi- 
| ties of the company and the cost of re- 
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Line Extensions 


Authority to Construct 
Competing Line Denie 


Control of Carrier by Two of 
Roads Is Said to Be Next 


Best Alternative. 


exercises the control. The shipper is not 
disposed to short haul the line upon which 
his shipments originate for a number of 
reasons: It is known that that line wants 
rates and routes being 
equal, the obligation is felt to favor the 
line upon which the shipments originate; 
it is apparently understood that when a 
car is ordered from the originating line, 
the outbound shipment is to be routed 


gested in the record, even if the privilege 
of ordering cars from other lines were 
accorded the shippers, continued exer- 
cise of the privilege would be resented 
by the carrier upon which the initial 
movement would depend. The right to 
designate the routing is exercised by the 
shipper only in exceptional cases, the | 
matter of routes being subordinate to 
Joint rates, routes, and divisions 
little effect in deflecting traffic 
from the line of the originating carrier. 


ordinarily carries traffic originating there | 
to the farthest point on its. rails con- 
sistent with destinations. 

Under independent operation of the 
carrier’s line, as at present, shippers on 
the line seem to be free from entangling 
alliances or obligations, thereby enjoying 
maximum advantages of service through 


necting lines. Doubt is expressed by in- 
terveners that policies intended to be pur- 





P. F. E. Co. 
Number Per cent 
999 41 
1,309 36 
1,032 52 
1,913 59 
2,575 65 
1,566 51 


Per cent 
59 
64 
48 
41 
35 


49 





sued by the Southern Pacific or condi- 
tions imposed upon the Southern Pacific 


It is mani- 
festly impossible to estimate with any 
degree of certainty the extent to which 
safeguards required by us would reach 


the practices of shippers by considera- 
tions of expediency, real or imagined, in- 
cident to obtaining adequate service. 


Direct Entry Into 
Sacramento Desired 


The Santa Fe desires to obtain direct 
entry into Sacramento. That city, it ap- 





center, through which is cleared a large 
part of the products of the agricultural 
and industrial activities of California. It 
is served directly by five railroads, the 


| Southern Pacific, the Western Pacific, the 
| Sacramento-Northern, the San Francisco- 


Sacramento, and the carrier. 
The rails of the Santa Fe are reached 


| from Sacramento at Bay Point via the 
| line of the San Francisco-Sacramento, 


and at Stockton via the line of the West- 
ern Pacific or the line of the carrier. It 


| appears that while the distance to south- 
rier, they have heretofore felt a moral 


ern California via Bay Point is con- 
sidered excessive, traffic, including some 
fruit, moves over that route. 


Owing to delays incident to inter- 
raw materials originating on Santa Fe 
rails in southern California and destined | 
to large canneries in Sacramento move 
from Stockton over the line of the West- 
ern Pacific. Under control of the carrier 


Apparently there is litle complaint as to 
interchange delays in the movement of 
transcontinental shipments, it being 


Entire 


Fe would be dependent upon the volume 





It would seem that until prohibitions 
contained in right-of-way agreements and 
in the franchise under which the carrier 
operates in the city of Sacramento are 
removed, use of steam locomotives on the 
carrier’s line is precluded. There would 
still exist the necessity for motive-power 
transfers at Stockton. Arrangements be- 
tween the carrier and the Santa Fe for 
rapid movement of manufactured prod- 
ucts from Sacramento to points in south- 
ern California appear to be working out 


The proposal of the Santa Fe to ac- 
quire control of the carrier is favored 
by certain commercial and industrial in- 
of Sacramento since, under 


through route would be 
available to that city. Other business 
interests have adopted a neutral posi- 


The matter of chief concern appears 


of the carrier whereby an existing com- 
peting line will be eliminated or the line 
of the carrier be relegated to branch-line 
operation. 

Acquisition by the Santa Fe of con- 
trol. of the carrier would necessitate 
large expenditures in the payment of the 





habilitating the line to Santa Fe stand- 
ards, establishing independent terminals 


$1,000,000 to $1,500,000), and if neces- 
sary, acquiring additional refrigerator 


In that event, also, consideration would 
have to be given to the proposal of the 
Western Pacific to construct a new 
branch line, estimated to cost $500,000, | 


’ 


| and, if congestion 


Rate Petitions 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public August 
17 by the Interstate Commerce Co*hmis- 
sion are summarized as follows: 

No. 19921. Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany, of Boston, v. Ann Arbor Railroad 
et al. Seeks reasonable ratings on rat- 
tan, rattan reeds and rattan splints in 
official, southern and western classifica- 
tion territories. Claims reparation. 

No. 19925. Jos. Gentile Company, of 
Cincinnati, v. Tidewater Southern Rail- 
way et al. Claims reparation of $81.74 on 
shipments of grapes in basket crates 
from Turlock, Calif., to Milwaukee, Wis. 

No. 19926. Advance-Rumeley Thresher 
Company, Ine., of La Porte, Ind., et al. 
Alabama & Vicksburg Railway et al. 
Requests Commission to require estab- 
lishment of reasonable rates on agricul- 
tural implements from points of origin 
in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin to Texas destinations. Claims 
reparation. 

No. 19927. Cameron, Joyce & Com- 
pany, of Keokuk, Iowa, v. Toledo, Peoria 
& Western Railway et al. Claims repara- 
tion of $71.61 on shipments of crushed 


| stone from Linwood, Iowa, to Toulon, IIl. 


No. 19928. Skelly Oil Company, of 
Tulsa, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al. Requests Commission to 
require establishment of reasonable rates 
on lubricating oils and greases from El 
Dorado, Kans., to Texas destinatinos. 
Claims reparation. 
on the single-track 
line of the Southern Pacific is to be re- 
lieved, the construction of a new second 
track from Brighton to El Pinal would 
still be necessary. 

In proceedings upon applications for 
authority to acquire control of carriers 
in such manner as affects only the cor- 
porations sought to be controlled, we can 
not undertake to consider the merits of 


proposals for subsequent acquisition or | 


operation, by other companies, of the 


properties of the controlled corporations, 


in advance of proceedings regularly had 
upon such proposals. Control of Co- 
lumbia, Newberry & Laurens R. R., 117 
1. 'C. C.- 200, B6. 

The matter of use of the properties 
of the carrier by the Santa Fe or by the 
Southern Pacific, as contemplated in rep- 


resentations made to us by those parties, 
is not now before us, since no applica- | 


tions have been filed for the authority 
requisite in the premises. Therefore, in 


| urging special uses to which the prop- 


erties of the carrier might be put by 
them, the Santa Fe and the Southern 
Pacific have injected in these proceed- 
ings matters which are foreign to the 
issues. 

Counsel for the Western Pacific con- 
cedes, with regard to the territory served, 
that the existence of the carrier as a 
short-ling railroad, free of control by 
any trunk line, makes for an ideal situa- 
tion from the standpoint of competition, 
and consequently of service—if that sit- 
uation can be continued. In this view we 
concur, but the evidence clearly estab- 
lishes the inability of the carrier by in- 
dependent operation to earn sufficient 
revenues to sustain operating expenses 
and meet fixed charges. 

Since this is true, recourse necessarily 
must be had to arrangements calculated 
to afford financial sfpport to the carrier 
and, at the same time, preserve present 
opportunities for competition among the 
connecting trunk lines for traffic inter- 
changed by the carrier. 

In the report proposed by the Exam- 
iner, the suggestion was made that the 
financial difficulties of the carrier might 
be relieved, without disturbing the ad- 
vantages of existing competition, by the 
adoption of a plan for acquisition of con- 
trol of the carrier jointly by the South- 


| ern Pacific, the Western Pacific, and the 


Santa Fe. Following this suggestion, the 
Western Pacific promptly advised the 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe of its 
willingness to enter into such an ar- 
rangement. 


Negotiations Meet With No Success. 


Extensive negotiations were conducted 
between the carriers last named, but 
the arrangement eventually failed of ac- 
complishment by reason of insistence by 
the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe, 
respectively, upon the inclusion, in the 
preliminary agreement, of provisions 
having little relation to the cardinal ob- 
ject of affording financial relief to the 
carrier, from which it is apparent that 
that consideration was regarded of sec- 
ondary importance. 

It is now contended by the Santa Fe 
that the suggested plan of joint control 
is not feasible, primarily because the 
three trunk lines have no mutual interest 
in the territory served by the earrier. 
Counsel for the Western Pacific has re- 
plied that this objection is without force, 
and states that the Western Pacific is 
ready to enter into an arrangement for 
joint control of the carrier, either by the 
three trunk lines, or, in the event that 
either the Santa Fe or the Southern 
Pacific should elect not to participate, 
then by the Western Pacific and the 
trunk-line carrier willing to join in such 
control. As a last resort, the Western 
Pacific is willing to acquire sole control 
of the carrier upon the same terms pro- 
posed by the Southern Pacific and the 
Santa Fe. 

In view of all the circumstances, we 
are of opinion that continued impartial 
operation of the carrier’s properties can 
best be assured by joinder of the three 
trunk lines in the control of the carrier 
corporation; and that control of the 
carrier by two of the trunk lines would 
afford the next best alternative. If all 
extraneous matters are set aside, as 
they properly should be in the common 
interest of all the carriers to promote 
the public welfare, and the three trunk 
lines approach the solution of the car- 
rier’s difficulties in a spirit of earnest 
cooperation, we think that a plan readily 
may be formulated for operation of the 
carrier’s properties, under joint control, 
without discrimination toward any of 
the joint proprietors. Under such an 
arrangement, the Western Pacific’s 
ability to compete for traffic inter- 
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Construction 


Adoption of Standard Contract Form 
Said to Open New Era in Public Buildings Railroad to Abandon 


Report to Bureau of Budget States Federal Work Is 
Made More Attractive for Contractor. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


bond, construction or supply (Standard 
Form No. 24). 

Standard Government form of per- 
formance bond, construction or supply 
(Standard Form No. 25). 

The departments and establishments 
of the Government were directed by 
this circular to use these forms on and 
after January 1, 1927, in connection 
with every formal contract for the con- 
struction or repair of public buildings 
or works, and if it should be considered 
necessary to deviate from these forms 
they were required to submit the pro- 
posed deviation to this board for con- 
sideration and recommendation to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
for his approval. 

Standard Forms Nos. 22, 24 and 25 
were so drafted that they could also 
be used in connection with the proposed 
standard Government forms of contract 
for the procurement of supplies. 

These contract forms mark an epoch 
in the Federal service. Heretofore the 
Federal Government had taken both ends 
and the middle of all contracts and had 
insisted upon such unreasonable require- 
ments that many reputable contractor 
hesitated to accept Government construc- 
tion contracts. The new form of con- 


| tract is fair and equitable to both the 


Government and the contractor. The 
contractor will not be charged with 
liquidated damages for delay due to un- 


| foreseeable causes beyond his control and 


without his fault or negligence. Here- 


| tofore under the old unduly technical 


and varying contract requirements con- 
tractors have been penalized in cases 
where work has been delayed through 
no fault of their own and where no pos- 
sible loss had been occasioned to the 
Federal Government. This new contract 
inaugurates a new era in Federal build- 
ing and recognizes the equity of the 
honest contractor. He is left free to 
deal with his subcontractors as his best 
judgment may dictate without interfer- 
ence by Government officers. Provision 
is also made for partial payments as 
the work progresses to save the con- 
‘tractors the expense of carrying charges. 


Language of Contracts 
Declared Simplified 


Simplification and standardization of 
the language of the new contract, mak- 
ing clear the exact obligations of the 
contractor, will avoid dispus and liti- 
gation. No longer will it be neeessary 
for a contractor to protect himself by 
making a gratuitious addition to the cost 
of the contract to meet unreasonable re- 
quirements of the Federal Government or 
to cover obscure provisions in the con- 
tract which may be subject to many 
interpretations. Federal construction 
contracts will now contain the same gen- 
eral conditions and stipulations, irrespec- 
tive of the branch of the Government 
making the contract or the location of 
the project. 


This new contract form before its final 
revision was tried out by the Coast Guard 
of the Treasury Department in letting 
contracts for a large number of boats to 
be used as rum chasers. The contractors 
were so delighted with their treatment 
under this contract that they submitted 
much lower prices in subsequent bids for 
the building of additional ships. 

This new contract will be used in con- 
nection with the construction of public 
buildings, for which Congress at its last 
session authorized appropriations of 
$165,000,000, and will be used for other 


construction work for the various depart- | 


ments and establishments of the Govern- 
ment amounting to additional millions of 
dollars annually. It will result in ma- 
terial savings to the Government. Un- 
certainties and hazards which grew out 


| of the character and stipulations of the 


Federal contracts operated to increase 
the cost of Government work and sup- 
plies. It has been estimated that Federal 
buildings have cost 15 per cent more than 
the some work would have cost a private 
owner because of the conditions surround- 
ing Government contracting under the 
old procedure. It has been the intent in 
this effort to make a Federal contract a 
prize to be won rather than a pest to be 
avoided. 


This new contract board first collected 
from the departments and establishments 
the contract forms in use and discovered 
there were several hundred of them vary- 
ing in size, terms, phraseology, and em- 
bodying many unreasonable requirements, 
The board then made a study of the laws 
governing Federal contracts and found 
there were 224 Federal statutes relating 
to these contracts. One of its first un- 
dertakings was the compilation, classif- 
cation, and publication of these laws, fol- 
Se ee eee 
changed by the carrier will be amply 
protected without the necessity of con- 
structing the proposed branch. 


We therefore find that acquisition by 
the Southern Pacific of control of the 
carrier by purchase of capital stock, for 
the consideration and upon the terms 
and conditions set forth in the appli- 
eation, which consideration and terms 
and conditions we find to be just and 
reasonable in the premises, will be in 
the public interest, upon condition that 
the Southern Pacific promptly admit the 
Western Pacific and the Fanta Fe, or 
either of them, as those carriers respec- 
tively thereto may consent, to par- 
ticipation equally with the Southern 
Pacific in joint control of the carrier 
upon payment of proportionate shares 
of the cost of the securities to be ac- 
quired. 

We further find that the present and 
future public convenience and necessity 
are not shown to require the construc- 
tion by the Western Pacific of the pro- 
posed branch line of railroad in San 
Joaquin County, Calif. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 
Such order will provide that it shall 
take effect and be in force from and 
after 30 days from the date thereof, 














lowed later with a digest of the decisions 
of the courts and opinions ‘of the Attor- 
ney General relating to public contracts. 
This rather fromidable task required a 
great expenditure of time and talent, and 
in the meantime the board sought the 
advice and cooperation of business and 
professional men interested in and fa- 
miliar with construction. Tentative con- 
tract forms were sent to leading con- 
tractors, architects, and engineers 
throughout the country. Criticism and 
constructive suggestions were _ invited. 
The Associated General Contractors of 
America, the American Institute of 
Architects, and leading bonding com- 
panies of the country all appreciated im- 
mediately the tremendous importance of 
this work and cooperated heartily and 
helpfully in the revision of these forms. 


Seven Standard Forms 
Adopted for Buying Supplies 

The remaining seven standard contract 
forms for the procurement of supplies 
have only recently been completed and 
approved by the President. They are as 
follows: 

Standard Government form of bid, sup- 
ply contract (Standard Form No. 31). 
Form No. 30). 

Standard Government form of bid, sup- 
ply contract (Standard Form No. 31). 

Standard Government form of contract, 
supplies (Standard Form No. 32). 

Standard Government short form con- 
tract, supplies (Standard Form No. 33). 

Standard Government form of annual 
bid bond, supplies (Standard Form 
No. 34). 

Standard Government form of annual 
performance bond, supplies (Standard 


| Form No. 35). 


Standard Government form of con- 
tinuation schedule for standard Form 31 
or 33, supplies (Standard Form No, 36). 

Bureau of the Budget Circular No. 
207, dated June 29, 1927, provides that 
these supply contract forms shall be 
used by the departments and establish- 
ments on and after September 1, 1927, 
in connection with every formal con- 
tract for the procurement of supplies, 
except coal, and that they may be used 
prior to that date. 

There shall be no deviation from these 

forms except in the same manner as 
above indicated for the construction con- 
tract forms. 
* The same policy was pursued in draft- 
ing the new supply contract forms as in 
the case of the construction contract 
forms. A tentative draft of the supply 
contract was submitted to the heads of 
the departments and establishments and 
to leading supply contractors, manufac- 
turers, and dealers for comment and con- 
structive criticism; and revisions were 
made in the light of these criticisms. 
Due to the unusual conditions relating 
to inspection, test, transportation, and 
delivery of coal, the oard will proceed 
to draft a separate contract for this 
commodity. 

The use of these standard contract 
forms will do away with hundreds of ex- 
isting forms, varying in obligations, 
phraseology, size, and type- Heretofore 
it has been the practice to incorporate 
the invitation for bids, instructions to 
bidders, and the form of bid as part of 
the formal contract. This will not be 
done with these standard forms, as the 
invitation, instructions, and ~ bid consti- 
tute the negotiations upon which the con- 
tract is drafted and executed, imposing 
no further obligations uj... the parties, 
and will avoid encumbering the contract 
with voluminous and unnecessary papers, 
which always tend to complications, mis- 
understandings, and delays. ; 

Contemporancously with the work 
of standardizing Government contract 
forms, the board has made a further re- 
vision of the proposed new public con- 
tract law. The draft as now finally re- 
vised embraces in 18 sections the es- 
sential provisions of law to safeguard 
the Government’s interest, keeping in 
mind the proper interest of the con- 
tractor as well, and to make Government 
contract procedure uniform as far as 
possible. As stated in the last report of 
this board, this proposed revision of con- 
tract laws contemplates the repeal of 
many of the 224 existing statutes, pre- 
scribing different formalities and differ- 
ent methods of procedure. 


Standard Government Lease 


In Use for Four Years 

The standard form of Government 
lease was the first standard contract 
form drafted by'this board. It has been 
in use for approximately four years, 
taking the place of a score or more of 
other forms, and there have been com- 
paratively few requests for deviation 
from this form. 2 

The importance of securing standard- 
ization of contract forms and of obtain- 
ing revision of existing provisions of law 
relating to Federal contracts is not con- 
fined alone to the administrative pro- 
cedure of the Federal service, but ob- 
tains with regard to the accounting side 
of Federal operations. This has been 
fully appreciated by the Comptroller 
General of the United States, who has 
rendered valuable assistance to the board 
in the matter of revising the contract 
forms and the existing contract laws. 

The task undertaken by this board has 
been a long and arduous one, and it is a 
source of satisfaction to be able in this 
report to set forth the concrete results 
of its labors which it is confidently be- 
lieved will greatly improve the Govern- 
ment’s contract procedure. 

It is impossible adequately to express 
the credit which is due to the depart- 
mental representatives upon this board 
who, in addition to their regular duties, 
have persistently and faithfully per- 
formed the work that has made possible 
the production of these standard forms. 





Authority Is Grante¢ 


Mileage in Michigan 


Operation by Hancock & 
Calumet of Two Miles of 
Its Line Held Not to Be 
Warranted, 


Abandonment by the Mineral Range 
Railroad and the Hancock & Calumet 
Railroad of a line in Houghton County, 
Mich., extending from Calumet to Kear- 
sarge, a distance of two miles, is ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a report and order made 
public August 16 in Finance Docket No. 
6193. The full text of the Commission’s 
report follows: 

The Mineral Range Railroad Com- 
pany andthe Hancock & Calumet Rail- 
road Company, carriers by railroad sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act, on 
March 16, 1927, filed a joint application 
for certificate that the present and 
future public convenience and necessity 


permit the abandonment of that part ol m 


the main line of the Hancock & Calumet 
Railroad Company extending from Calu- 
met to Kearsarge, a distance of approxi- 
mately two miles, all in Houghton 
County, Mich. 

A hearing was held for us by the 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission 
with which a similar application had 
been filed, We have received no repre- 
sentations in the matter from that body, 
and no objection to the granting of the 
application has been presented to us. 

The mileage that it is proposed to 
abandon was built im 1887 by the Han- 
cock & Calumet, as a part of its main 
line, to transport Copper rock from cer- 
taim mines to the stamp mills on Torch 
Lake, Mich. The railroad of that com- 
pany has been operated by the Mineral 
Range, under lease, since June 1, 1921. 
In case of abandonment of the 2 miles. 
as proposed, Calumet will be the end of 
the wmain line, the abandonment of the 
part extending northeast from Kearsarge 
with certain branches, about 5 miles in 
all, having been authorized by our cer- 
tificate of October 19, 1926, 

Kearsarge, which is a mining commu- 
nity witha population of about 1,500, is 
served also by lines of the Copper Range 
Railroad Company, which operates a line 
practically parallel to the one that is to 
be abandoned, and the Houghton County 
Traction Company. Calumet is served 
also by these lines and by the main line 
of the Mineral Range. 

There are no cities between Calumet 
and Kearsarge, and the only industries 
to be served are the copper mines of the 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper 
Company. To serve its mines, that com< 
pany built a private railroad from its 
Ahmeek mine to the stamp mills on 
Torch Lake. It is represented that this 
new line since September 1, 1925, has 
handled approximately 95 per cent of the 
traffic that was formerly shipped over 
the line to be abandoned. Figures pre- 
sented show that during 1926 there were 
shipped 2,497 tons of freight to points on 
the line, and that the southbound ship- 
ments were 59 tons. 

These facts clearly indicate that the 
public need for the line is no longer suf- 
ficient to warrant its further operation. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public convenience 
and necessity permit the abandonment, as 
to interstate and foreign commerce, by 
the applicants of that portion of the main 
line of the Hancock & Calumet Railroad 
Company extending from Calumet to 
Kearsarge, Houghton County, Mich., de- 
scribed in the application. 

An appropriate certificate will be is- 
sued. Our certificate will provide that it 
shall take effect and be in force from and 
after 30 days from its date. Suitable 
provision will be made therein for can- 
cellation of tariffs. 


Oldest Railway Engine 
Placed on Exhibition 


[Continued farom Page 1,] 
comotive in America today, It was built 
in the shops of George Stephenson and 
Son in England for the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad, one of the units of the 
present Pennsylvania system, and was 
in continuous service from 1831 till 1865. 
In 1885 the Pennsylvania presented it, 
to the Smithsonian Institution for ex 
hibition in the National Museum, Seven 
years later it ran On his own steam from 
Washington to Chicago to appear in the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, a so- 
called “last appearance.” But like those 
of actors, “John Bull’s” last appearances 
refuse to be final. The B, and O. has 
constructed a five-mile circular track at 
Halethorpe and on that the old locorno- 
tive will take its place with the other 
curiosities, ancient and modern, ase 
es for the exposition, . 

esides the locomotive, the i 
ian is lending the B. and 0, pre et 
with massive wooden wheels, represent- 
ing a mode of transportation far older 
than “John Bull;”” also, a series of Pat- 
ent Office models of early railroad in 
ene aoe Taany of those of 
Oss Winans, the B. a ' 

oe nd 0.’s first master 

nent tases” 


Union Pacific Line Asks 
Right to Build Branch 


The Union Pacifie Railroad has 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to construct a line of rail- 
road approximately 54 miles in length 
from a connection with its present line 
at or near Creighton, Wyo, southerly to 
a point on its line im the vicinity of Ege 
bert, Burns or Hillsdale, Wyo, to serve 
a rich agricultural region, according te 
the application, made public on Aue 
gust 17. 

The line would shorten the distance 
from South Torrington, Wyo., the come 
pany says, to Demver, Colo, approxie 
mately 250 miles 


applied 


$ 
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Banking 


Notes of Veterans 
Are Valid Despite 


Technical Errors 


Acting Comptroller General 
Rules Bank Claim Is Not 
Void Because of Minor 
Mistakes. 


Trivial matters of form, inconse- 
quential errors or omissions, or techni- 
calities are mot to be considered as suf- 
ficient to deny a claim of a bank filed 
in connection with the redemption of a 
note given by a veteran of the World 
War, the Acting Comptroller General of 
the United States, Judge Lurtin R. Ginn, 
has just ruled. 

The ruling has been submitted to the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau with 
the statement, however, that the note, 
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Foreign Currencies 


Economie and financial reforms 
adopted by the Bank of Italy and the 
Italian government in the last yearly 
period are regarded by the Federal Re- 
serve Board as likely to prove beneficial 
both to the government’s fimance and 


has just announced in making public 
asummary of the annual report of the 
Bank of Italy. 


The board’s comment included an ex- 


budget condition and at the systematic 
conversion of the nation’s internal debt 
in which the Bank of Italy has been an 
instrumentality. 
to the board’s view and this, with the 
other changes which had 


fiscal year, were called significant. 


the public credit organization, the board | 


pression of satisfaction at the Italian | 


A scheme of banking | 
reform is being carried out according | 


taken place | 
prior to March 381, the end of the bank's | 


Reserve Board Expresses Satisfaction 


At Reforms Adopted by the Bank of Italy | 


Italian Budget Condition and Systernatic Conversion of 
Nations Internal Debt Are Termed Insignificant. 


owing partly to the influx of foreign cur- 
rencies, which replaced a portion of the 
outstanding debt of the banks to the cen- 
tral bank. 

The more limited operations of the 
Banca d’Italia in the second half of the 
past year demonstrate the effectiveness 
with which the bank assisted the Gov- 
ernment in carrying out a _ reasonable 
plan of deflation for the purpose of sup- 
porting the exchange and improving the 
gold value of the lira. 


Reflected in Securities. 


Changes in the value of the currency | 
have been reflected in the prices of Gov- | 


ernment securities. The monthly aver- 
age price of the 5 per cent consols (ac- 
crued interest excluded) declined from 
$1.98 per cent in December, 1925, to 91.07 
per cent in February, 1926, and recovered 
to 93.09 percent in April. A progressive 
decline began in May which brought the 
price to 85,93 per cent im October. On 


W estern Pacific Road Asks 


Public U tilities 


Authority to Sell Bonds 


The Western Pacific Railroad has filed 


a supplemental application with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to sell on competitive bidding 
$2,678,500 of an issue of $2,950,000 of 5 


per 


cent first mortg@age bonds, which 


was authorized by the Commission on 
March 29, 1927. 


fix the minimum price 


The company asks the Commission to 
for the sale of 


the bonds, stating that in all probability 


a price of 9950 plus 
will 
been informed, it says, 
ern Pacific Railroad 


accrued interest 
The applicant has 
that the West- 
Corporation con- 


be obtained. 


templates bidding for the bonds, but that 


no 
ment of any kind 


contract, underwriting or arrange- 
with regard to the 


sale has been made. 


Silver Holdings in Shanghai 


hai 


Are Reported Increasing 


Increasing holdings of silver in Shang- 
are reported to the Department of 


1927 
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Veterans 


| Foreigm Exchange | Appea 


[By f£ eleyruph.J 
New York, August 17.—The Federal 
Reserve fank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


lowing: 
August 17, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are showm below: 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling ) 
Belgium (belga) . . 2. ..ssseeeees 
Bulgaria (lev) . . . 2. .ssseveeees 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka).........++6 
France (franc) ba hartcieeends 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma ) 
Holland (guilder) . ....sseeeeees 
Hungary (pengo) . ...ssseeeeeves 
Italy (lira) aoe oes 
Norway (krone) . 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo).. 
Rumania (leu)... . 
Spain (peseta)... ~ 
Sweden (krona). . 


-14067 
-1391 
-007214 
-029625 
-2679 
4.8612 
-025191 
-0392 
-2378 
-013066 
-4008 
-1743 
e -0545 
aes . -2596 
we -1121 
-0496 
-006179 
-1688 
-2683 
-1928 


11s Authorized 


On Question of Tax 
In Property Transfer 


Involves Taxes of Owens- 
boro Ditch & Grader 
Company of Ken- 
tucky. 


The Department of Justice has an- 
nounced that it had directed an appeal 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit on a decision in the case 
involving taxes of the Owensboro Ditcher 
& Grader Company. The case, the De- 
partment announced, included an im- 
portant constitutional question as well as | 
the propriety of assessment of taxes | 
under the Revenue Act of 1926 under | 
facts set out in the particular claims. 

Appeal is Authorized. 

Following is the full text of the De- 
partment’s statement: 

The Department of Justice has au- 
thorized an appeal to the Circuit Court 
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Finance 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
August 15, 1927. 
(Made Public August 17, 1927.) 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax......... 
Miscellaneous _inter- 
nal revenue....... 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


$2,688,318.87 
1,357,564.96 


1,466,694.52 
414,102.82 


$5,926,681.17 
150,850.00 
97,375,104.21 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts... 
Balance previous day.. 


TOU! sts:0 ode Bap $103,452,635.38 
Expenditures 
General expenditures.. 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal... 
Operations in 
ACCOUNTS ccsocosasen 
Adjusted service certifi- 
OMG TUNG. cw cceiscs 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment 
funds 


$9,913,833.45 
291,051.46 
452,673.74 
11,516.52 
special 
112,883.18 


220,075.11 


50,088.88 
of 
242,925.45 


ed 


Switzerland (franc). 

Yugoslavia (dinar ).... 
Asia: 
China 


which was given to the First National 
Bank of Linton, Ind, should not be re- 


Total ordinary 
penditures 
Public-dJebt expenditures 


Full Text of Statement. 
Following is the full text 


Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
latest report is the basis of the follow- 


of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit from 


the opening of the subscription to the bere i 
the decree of the District Court for the 


Littorio loan the decline became more 


-017597 
of the ree $10,854,897.5% 


the Re- (Chefoo tael) .6279 


deemed until an investigation is made 
along the limes of Judge Ginn’s ruling. 

The full text of Judge Ginn’s ruling 
follows: 


Answer 5 in decisions of February 23, 
1927, 6 Comp. Gen. 546, 549, and March 
16, 1927, 6 id. 579, 581, to which you 
refer, holding that collection of interest 
by a bank in advance on a veterans’ note 
was not authorized under the statute, 
was predicated on the condition stated 
in the question submitted, viz., “where 
such action results in bringing the actual 
interest rate in excess of the maximum,” 
followed by an illustration, on the basis 
that the excess interest was equivalent 
to the collection of “other compensa- 
tion” within the meaning of the prohibi- 
tion in section 502 (h) of the statute. 

No Excess Is Shown. 
The present note made by Joe Logsdon 


does not show necessarily that the bank | 


collected im advance an amount of in- 
terest which would bring the actual in- 
terest rate in excess of the maximum. 


The fact that interest was to run only | 


“from maturity” would seem to indicate 
that either the amount of $107.52 was 
not the amount actually received by the 
veteran, or that the bank, acting on the 


erroneous assumption that $111.08, the | 


loan value of the certificate, was the total 
amount that could be collected from the 
veteran at date of maturity of the note, 
deducted imterest in advance on that 
amount. 


If the former, that is, if the amount of 
$107.52 includes imterest during the life 
of the note, the Government should know 
the correct amount actually received by 
the veteran in order to compute interest 
thereon from maturity under section 502 
(c) of the statute, as interest under that 
section from maturity up to the date 
of the check issued to the bank should 
not be computed on interest charged the 


veteran by the bank during the life of | 


the note, 


If the latter, the Government should 
know that ‘fact and the actual amount 
received by the veteran in order to de- 
termine whether excess interest was 
charged or collected. 


Investigation Required. 

Of course, it may be that the bank 
actually charged no interest during the 
life of the mote in which event the note 
should be redeemed. But in view of the 
doubt in the matter the note should not 
be redeemed without further investiga- 
tion and the bank should be advised of 
the requirements of law with regard to 
the rate of interest authorized. 


With reference to your question as to 


statement as made public by 
serve Board: 

The annuail report of the Bank of 
| Italy for 1926 was presented to the mect- 


The following extracts from the report 
deal with economic and financial devel- 


| form: 

Significant features of the Italian 
‘financial situation are as follows: First, 
the satisfactory condition of the budget; 
second, the systematic conversion of the 
| internal debt, the volume of which is be- 
ing gradually reduced; third, the reduc- 
tion in note circulation; and, finally, the 
adoption of a well-planned scheme of 
banking reform, from which _ public 
finance and credit organization should 
alike benefit. 

Surplus Is Shown. 


| finance—The budget for the 


Public 


| 


to 418,000,000 lire at the end of the fiscal 
year 1925-24. 

1924-25, the deficit was converted into a 
| surplus, which amounted to 417,000,000 
j lire Even more satisfactory were the 
| financial results for the year 1925-26, 
which closed with a favorable balance 
| of 2,268,000,000 lire. This -very large 
| figure, however, was obtained by the 
| new system of including carried-over sur- 


| with recent royal decrees, and the order 
| of the Minister of Finance. 
In the first eight months of the pres- 


l estimate of 126,000,000 lire. Taking into 


account, 
333,300,000 lire, the eight months pro- 


law for the annual reduction of bank 
note circulation issued for account of 
the State and 166,700,000 lire for rail- 
way construction, an item which had 
previously been charged to a separate 
account, the surplus should actually 
have amounted to 737,000,000 lire. 
Bank Notes Are Reduced. 


| total volume of bank notes outstanding 
| declined from 19,349,700,000 lire to 18,- 


currency notes issued directly by the 


| lire to 1,793,000,000 lire. Altogether 
600,000 lire, and the amount has been 
reduced still further during 
months of the present year. 

The net decline in bank note circula- 
tion, amounting. to 1,009,600,000 lire, is 
the result of a reduction of notes out- 


2,833,100,000 lire, against am expansion 


The lat- 


the acceptance of the affidavit submitted | ter expansion was not, however, due to 


by the bank, I have to advise that the 
statements contained in such affidavits 
should be questioned only where other 
evidence of record indicates that the affi- | 
davit is false or fraudulent, or made 
under a misapprehension of the require- 
ments of law. In such cases the note 
should not be redeemed unless and until 
further investigation proves the affidavit 
to be true and that as a matter of fact | 
the bank did not actually charge or col- 
lect a fee or other compensation for the 
loan. Trivial matters of form, inconse- | 
quential exrors or omissions, or techni- | 
calities should not be considered suf- 
ficient to deny the bank’s claim. | 


The note made by Joe Logsdon should 
not be redeemed until further investiga- 
tion has been made as above indicated. 


A, P. Leyburn Made Chief 


National Bank Examiner | 
Appointment of Alfred P. Leyburn as 
Chief National Bank Examiner for the | 
Fourth Federal Reserve District, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was an- 
nounced August 17 by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, J. W. McIntosh. 

Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement: 


Theh Comptroller of the Currency an- 
nounces that he has appointed National 
Bank Examiner Alfred P. Leyburn as 
Chief National Bank Examiner of the 
Fourth Federal Reserve District, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Leyburn entered the employ of the | 
Bureau of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency on November 18, 1919, at a mini- | 
mum Salary. He was appointed assistant 
bank examiner and assigned to the Cleve- 
land district. He was promoted to be a 
national bank examiner; was transferred 
to Minneapolis, and later to the Chicago 
district. 

On the declaration of war Mr. Leyburn 
enlisted as a private in a machine gun 


any additional issue of notes, but was 
the result of a bookkeeping transfer of 


of the State to notes for account of trade. 
As a matter of fact, all 
disposal of the market, 
whole amount of 
once. Therefore it may be concluded 
that the circulation of notes issued for 


actual trade requirements, 
sued by the three note-issuimg banks and 


increased in the course of 1926 as the 
result of any expansion of operations. 
The concentration of the note-issue priv- 
ilege in the hands of the Banca (d'Italia, 
which became effective as of July 1, 
1926, requires us to.render separate ac- 
counts for the business of the first and 
second half year and to suspend our 
comparisons with previous years, when 
the total operations of the three banks 


could be analyzed as if they werea single | 


unit. 
Assets Rise Slightly. 

During the first half of 1926 the total 
of the principal assets of the three banks 
(discounts, advances, and deferred pay- 
‘ments at the clearing houses) rose 
slightly from 10,952,100,000 lire to 11,- 
126,400,000 lire. That is to say, the 
above assets showed little change as 
compared with the close of 1925. Con- 
cerning: the second half of 1926, bearing 


tions of the Banca d'Italia are recorded, 
and these will be considered in detail 
later, it may be stated here that the 
total of the above assets declined from 
9,356,600,000 lire to 8,2'774,400,000 lire. 
Discounts alone were reduced from 5,- 
972,600,000 to 5,356,200,000 lire, includ- 
ing rediscounts on behalf of the ordinary 
section of the Syndicate for Advances 
against Industrial Securities. A still 
greater reduction took place in advances. 
At one time these had become excessive 
and had practically converted into notes 





company, served over-seas, and was mus- 
tered out as a captain. He was cited 
for bringing down a German plane by 
machine-gun fire, 


a considerable proportion of the securi- 
ties held by other banks and saving insti- 
tutions, thus increasing the circulation. 
Gradually the balance was greestablished, 


ing of stockholders on March 31, 1927. ! 


opments during the past year, including 
in particular the account of banking re- | 
| ered im March and April to around 71.30 


| ing period of 1925. 


| fiscal year 1922-23 closed with a deficit | 
| of 3,000,000,000 lire, which was reduced | 
| ward the end of 1925. 


In the following year | 


mong the revenues, in accordance | x 
— . f Belgian franc no longer 


' currency follows its own course accord- 





ent financial year the actual surplus was | 
237,000,000 lire as against the original | 


however, the fact that expen- | 
ditures charged to this period include'| 


portion of 500,000,000 lire assigned by | 


Currency.—During the past year the | 


| 840,1000,000 lire, while the amount of | 





Treasury was reduced from 2,100,000,000 | 


the first | 


standing for account of the State by | 


2,500,000,000 lire from notes for account | 





formerly is- | 


now only by the Banca d’Italia, was not | 


in mind that only the normal transac- | 





pronounced, owing to the larger volume 
of securities offered, the price being 
82.86 and 78.72 per cent in November 
and December, respectively, and the 
downward trend continued during the 
first months of 1927. Similarly the 3% 
per cent rentes, after declining from 
72.76 to 69.91 per cent between Decem- 
ber, 1925, and February, 1926, recov- 


per cent and afterwards declined gradu- 
ally to 65.79 per cent im October and 


finally to 60.88 per cent in the last two | 


months of the year. 

Foreign excange rates during the past 
year moved along limes somewhat 
parallel to the movement of the previous 
year. Until Augusi, and more decidedly 
during that month, the deciine of the lira 
was Sharper thin during the correspond- 


the adoption of strong measures in de- 
fense of the lira, an upward movement 
took place, which was more pronounced 
than the corresponding movement to- 
The severity of 
the decline during the summer made the 
average quotation of the lira for 1926 
considerably lower than the average for 
1925 and increased the difference between 
the high and the low quocations for the 
year. Recent cuotat‘ons of the lira in- 
dicate that the currency policy of the 
Government is achieving its purpose. 
The relation which formerly existed be- 
tween the lira, the French franc, and the 
exists. Each 


ing to the particular economic and finan- 
cial condition of the country concerned, 
while the action of the Belgian Govern- 
ment in stabilization of its currency led 


to the final dissolution of the old Latin | 


Monetary Union. 


Affected Foreign Trade. 


Balance Of Payments.—The exchange 
movements have affected foreign trade. 
While during the first half of the year 
no important changes were recorded as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1925, the greater stability and in- 
creased value of the lira during the last 
six months was accompanied by an im- 
provement of the trade balance. From 
January 1 to June 30, 1926, the excess of 
imports over exports was 26,000,000 lire 
less than during the corresponding period 
of 1925; whereas from July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, the unfavorable balance 
was 701,000,000 lire less than in the cor- 


responding months of the previous year. 
| there was an actual reduction of 1,316,- | 


For the year 1926 as a whole there was 
a decline of 9.2 per cent in the adverse 
balance as compared with 1925. Since 
the beginning of 1927, probably owing to 
important Italian loans floated in foreign 
countries, the position seems to lmve 
changed somewhat. 

As regards other items affecting our 


| international balance of payments, it may 
| of the so-called circulation for account | 
of trade by 1,823,500,000 lire. 


be said that if no appreciable improve- 
ment has taken place, meither have there 
been any changes for the worse. The 
large offers to Italy of foreign loans, 
mainly from the United States, have had 
and continue to have a favorable in- 


| fluence in the foreign exchange market. 
notes issued, | 
without distinction of origin, are at the | 
and it would | 
have been impossible to withdraw the ! 
2,500,000 ,000 lire at | 


This is helpful to the extent that such 
loans are wisely used, and do not at 
some future time disturb the balance of 
our international payments. 
Industry Slows Down. 

Industrial conditions.—Almost every 
branch of Italian industry in the past 
year has experienced a slowing down of 
activity and consequently a decline in 
profits, as compared with the year be- 
fore. Among the general causes for 
this condition are (a) weaker demand on 
the domestic market in expectation of 
further reduction in prices; (b) the diffi- 
culty of maintaining and increasing mar- 
kets for Italian goods im countries where 
economic and monetary adjustment are 
still in progress; (c) the British coal 
dispute, which made fuel more expensive; 
(d) the relative scarcity of circulating 
capital and the high cost of credit fa- 


| cilities; (e} the difficulty of collecting 


from customers, owing to the increasing 
habit of postponing payments; (f) some 
increase in uemployment, which, how- 
ever, has been alleviated to some extent 
in the larger enterprises by apportion- 
ing the available work among all the em- 
ployes, by adopting part time, and by a 
reduction in the number of working 
days; (g) the instability of the exchange 
together with the wide fluctuations in 
the prices of raw materials, which not 
only had an unfavorable effect on the 
sale of goods in foreign countries and 
increased risks and overhead charges but 
also made impossible exact calculations 
of production costs. 

Definite conclusions cannot yet be 
drawn as to the effect of the appreci- 
ation of the lira on price levels in Italy, 
although, measured im paper currency, 
prices are bound to show a decline. In 
any case it would be a mistake to exag- 
gerate the seriousness of the decline to 
Italian manufacturers. 

On the other hand, work everywhere 
has gone on steadily and has not been 
interrupted by labor disputes. Some few 
controversies concerning slight adjust- 





ing statement August 17: 


Department from its Shanghai 


Recent cable advices to the COmmerce 
offices 


state that silver stocks in Shanghai on 
August 11 totaled 118,200,000 taels as 
compared with 117,500,000 taels on Au- 
gust 4, The amount held in native banks 
was 70,300,000 taels, which represents an 


increase of 30,500,000 taels since August 
4. 
taels as compared with 59,200,000 taels 
on August 4. 
|} at 83,100,000 taels, which represents an 
increase of 2,700,000 taels since August 4. 


Sycee bars were valued at 58,200,000 


Dollar coins were valued 


Rate-Making Value Placed 


After that, owing to | 





On Benwood & Wheeling 


The final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the Benwood & Wheeling Con- 
necting Railway was found to be $305,000 
as of 1918 in a final valuation report 
made public on August 17 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The company operates a switching 
road at Benwood, W. Va., controlled by 
the National Tube Company through 
stock ownership, 
ments of wages, of vital importance for 
the industries concerned, were equitably 
adjusted, and the workmen showed the 
highest spirit of cooperation and under- 
standing. New treaties and commercial 
agreements have enlarged our opportu- 
nities for trade outside our own boun- 
daries. There has been an increased in- 
fiux of foreign capital, by which some 
of the largest industrial concerns have 
benefited. In spite of difficulties, there- 


| fore, our industries were able to main- 
| tain a satisfactory position until the end 


of the year; and in spite of the tempo- 
rary disturbance caused by currency re- 
form the future of Italian industries 
seems favorable. 

Exchange Institute Organized. 

Italian National Institute Of Foreign 
Exchange—Under the terms of a decree 
of February 13, 1927, the Italian Na- 
tional Institute of Exchange has been 
reorganized. This became necessary 
after the concentration of the note issue 
privilege in the hands of the Banca 
Q’Italia had dissolved the consortium 
previously formed by the three banks of 
issue, which had supplied, pro rata, the 
capital of the institute. 

In this decree, the institute is described 
as a public body with an independent ad- 
ministration under the supervision of the 
finance ministry. It is authorized to per- 
form all kinds of foreign-exchange trans- 
actions and to deal in any way that may 
assist’ the foreign trade of Italy. ‘The 
assets of the institute consist of the sub- 
scribed capital amounting to 10,000,000 
lire and furnished entirely by the Banca 
Q’Italia; and the total net profits aceumu- 
lated during its previous existence and 
forming its reserve on December 31, 1926. 

A few days prior to the issue of this 
decree, a convention was signed between 
the Finance Minister and the governor 
of the Banca d’Italia in his capacity as 
chairman of the institute, by which the 
institute was invited to take over, on be- 
half of the treasury, the administration 
of the foreign balances held by the lat- 
ter, to settle the debit and credit bal- 
ances, both in foreigen currencies and lire, 
constituting the ‘“‘exchange position’’ of 
the treasury on January 31, 1927, and to 
purchase and sell such currencies as 
were required for that purpose. 

Furthermore, the Finance Minister de- 
cided that the proceeds of foreign loans 
which certain companies were authorized 
to contract under the terms of the decree 
of November 14, 1926, as well as the pro- 
ceeds of other foreign loans which migeht 
be authorized later under the same de- 
cree, should b transferred to the institute. 








E invite inquiry re- 

garding the opera- 

tions and securities of the 

Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric System. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 15 States 
serving 2,300,000 popula- 
tion in well-established 
public utility territories. 


| Associated Gas and 
z Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid up Capital and Surplus 
75,000,000 














China 
China 
China 


-6234 
-6024 
-6354 
-4816 
-4330 
-4292 
-4258 
.3611 
.4733 
-5588 


(Hankow 
(Shanghai tael)........ ° 
(Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kony dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) ....... 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang d61.) 
China (Yuan dollar)............ 
India (rupee) bie o vet he eee 
SAPAN (FON. -6 saws sc iivnces 
Singapore (S. S.)} (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) . .....,sseeeees 
Cuba (peso) Be 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland 
South America: 


oc eseceecccece -000156 
Se bhe 6 6NN He COCO -472500 
( dollar) -996938 
Argentina (peso) (gold) -9703 

Brazil (milreis) . .......seeeeees ~1182 


CHO) rrr rer ye -1204 
Uruguay (peso) - ....csssssecees 1.0034 


License Sought for Power 
Development in Idaho 


The Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining and 
Concentrating Company of Kellogg, 
Idaho, has made application to the Fed- 
eral Power Cormmission for a license for 
a project on forest lands in Shoshone 
County, the Commission stated orally on 
August 17. 

The project would consist of a dam 
across the Deadwood River, forming a 
reservoir 700 feet long, a water conduit, 
a power house and a transmission line 
9,700 feet lomge. The installed capacity 
is given as 350 horsepower and the 
primary capacity as 320 horsepower. 
The power would be used for milling 
purposes. 


7000 FA. P. motor— 
largest commercial 
motor onC. E, 
Co. system 





-999283 | 





Western District of Kentucky in the case 
of the Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. 
v. Lueas, Collector, involving not only 
an important question of constitutional 
law, but, also, a question that has arisen 
in a number of cases involving the as- 
sessments of income tax against trans- 
ferees of property under the terms of 
the Internal Revenue Law of 1926. 
Deficiency Assessment. 

this case the plaintiff company 
in 1920 bought all the assets of 


In 
had 


the Simplex Farm Ditcher Co., giving | 


in payment its own capital stock. The 


| Simplex Co. had made tax returns for 
| the years 1919 and 1920, showing losses 


1923 the Com- 
Revenue made 


and no tax due. In 
missioner of Internal 


| deficiency tax assets against the com- 
pany for those years and later assessed | 


the taxes, with interest, against the 


| plaintiff company as the transferee of 


the Simplex Company’s property. The 
plaintiff company refused to pay and 
brought an action to enjoin the col- 
lector. The District Court sustained 
the plaintiff’s contentions, holding that 
the assessment in question was not a 
tax and therefore collection could be 
restrained. The court held that the 
provision of law referred to leaves to 
an administrative official the determi- 
nation of a question essentially judicial 
and therefore not only deprives plaintiff 
of due process of law, but, also, violates 
the constitutional provision vesting 
judicial powers only in the courts. 

It is to have these questions passed 
upon by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit that the appeal 


chargeable against 

ordinary receipts ... 
Other public-debt ex- 

penditures ws 
Balance today........ 


3,011,000.00 


1,398,879.15 
88,187,858.66 


Total ..scccces . $103,452,635.38 


A necessity to 
importers 


The Equitable's Import Letter 
of Credit has these well-defined 
advantages: 
1. Makes it unnecessary for an ovet- 
seas manufacturer to investigate 


the standing of an American Im 
porter. 


& Enables an importer to buy from 
foreign merchants who demand cash 
on shipment. 


8. Helps secure the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders, 


Our Import Letter of Credit is 
only one of our many means of 
facilitating the transaction of in- 
ternational business. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥. 
District Representatives 





Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


has been authorized by the Department. 


KILLFUL production. . . sound 


merchandising. These are 


two 


tools of private initiative that shape 


Let us send you our list of offerings. It 
includes securities of outstanding com- 
panies operating in 2O states. 


COMPANY 


the success of the electric light and 
power business. 


Though recent Supreme Court decisions 
uphold the utility company’s right to earn 
a fair return, based on reproduction costs, 
basically the company may earn that 
return only if it can! ‘The law guarantees 
no return, fair‘or otherwise, 


Deft wielding of the tools are necessary 
toearn thatreturn. Selling off-peak loads 
—and synchronizing them at change- 
load periods—are problems of capable 
management. But they are possible, as 
the Illinois Central Railroad Suburban 
Service electrification and Chicago's 
State Street lighting exemplify—both by 
the Commonwealth Edison Company. 


Fortunately for the industry, men time- 
tested and far-visioned are at the helm. 
It is our privilege to represent companies 
that have long been known for their pio- 
neering initiative in production and selling. 


Entrance to our 
Chicago offices 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


St. Louis 
Milwaukee 


Indianapolis 
Louisville 


Utility Securities Corporation—111 Broadway, New York City 
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Taxation: 


Necessary Expenses 
Are Ruled Not to Be 
Capital Expenditures 


Interest Upon Installment 
Payments, Due in Future, 
Deductible When 
Paid. 


Concorp Exectric CoMPANY V. COMMIS- 


» INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD | 
SIONER OF INTE ; base 


955 


or TAX APPEALS, No. 4355. 


Expenditures for which no capital as- | 


sets are acquired, do not constitute cap- 
ital expenditures but ordinary and nec- 
essary business expenses which are de- 
ductible in computing net income for the 
year in which the obligations accrued, 
the Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 

Interest upon installment payments 
which is payable upon a certain date in 


the future, contingent upon a contract ; 


not being terminated before that date, 
is a proper deduction from income for 
the year in which it 
Board also held. ai 

W. P. Wormhoudt for the petitioner 


and Joseph K. Moyer for the Commis- | 


sioner. 

The findings 
follow: 

This proceeding is for the redetermi- 
nation of deficiencies in income and profits 
taxes for the years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 
1921. The deficiency letter states that 
there are overassessments for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1917, and the six 
month period ended December 31, 1917, 
and the petition alleges that the taxes 
for that year and part of year are also 
in controversy. 

New Hampshire Corporation. 

Findings of fact: 
New Hampshire corporation with 
principal office at Concord, N. H. { 
and was during the years 1916 to 1921, 
inclusive, engaged as a public utility, 
supplying electricity to the city of Con- 
cord. Its electric current is and was 
generated at its hydroelectric plant and 
auxiliary steam station at Sewall’s Falls, 
and transmitted to a substation at Con- 
cord, a distance of about five miles. The 
Manchester Traction Light & Power 
Company, hereinafter called -he Man- 
chester Company, is and was during the | 
years mentioned, also a public utility 
operating in Manchester, N. H. It owns 
and owned in the years 1916 to 1921, | 


of fact and decision 


inclusive, several hydroelectric plants, | 
including a plant known as Garvin's 

Falls Station, in Bow, N. H., adjoining 

Concord on the south. as 

Prior to July 27, 1916, the petitioner 
and the Manchester Company had at 
various times surplus electric current 
which they furnished to each other. The | 
ability of each company to furnish elec- | 
tric current to the other was subject to | 
the increasing requirements of the reg- 
ular business of both companies and this 
fact made it necessary that each com- 
pany should have the right to terminate 
any contract entered into with the other 
company whenever tf: demands of its 
business should render such action nec- 
essary or advisable. Under these cir- | 
cumstances the petitioner and the Man- 
chester Company on July 27, 1916, en- 
tered into a written contract. 

Substation Extended. . 

The Manchester Company expended 
the amount of $7,526.18 for the exten- | 
sion of its substation at Garvin’s Falls 
in order to accommodate the current and 
potential transformers and switching 
devices to be installed by the petitioner | 
as provided in the contract of July 27, 
1916. and pursuant to that contract one- 
fourth of the amount so _ expended, 
namely, $1,881.54 was billed to and paid 
by the petitioner each year. The peti- 
tioner also paid $188.16 for the services | 


of engineers employed for the purpose | 


of facilitating the construction work. 
During the year 1921 the petitioner 

also made the final payment provided by 

the contract of July 27, 1916, as “the 


interest on the above payments at the | cuit in the acquisition of capital assets, 


| but in this case the contracts specifically | 


rate of 7 per cent per annum on January 
1, 1921,” amounting to $1,517.08. The 
amounts above st forth were, when paid 


by it, charged to expense on its books | 

acc ‘ vere deducted fro FrOSS | ag 
of account and were deducted from gross | payments. 
income on its income and profits tax re- | 


turn as business expenses for the years 
in which they were paid. The 
tioner’s books were kept on the accrual 
basis. 

Upon audit of the petitioner’s return 


chester Company on account of the ex- 
tension of the substation at 


ital expenditures and should be capital- 
ized, and he also disallowed as a deduc- 
tion from gross income for the year 
1921, the interest payment of $1,517.08 


on the ground that the interest accrued | 


during the years in which the indebted- 
ness existed, and that it should be al- 


located and taken as deductions in those | 
| uary 1, 
| at the rate of 7 per cent should be paid 


years. 
Liability in Controversy. 
Opinion by Marquette: The petitioner 


alleges that its tax liability for the fiscal | 


year ended June 30, 1917, and its tax 


liability for the six months’ period ended | 


December 31, 1917, are in controversy, 
as well as its tax liability for the years 
1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921. However, the 


deficiency letter shows that the respond- | 


ent has determined overassessments for 


the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, and | : a 8 . 
' notice of its intention so to do. 
| tioner was not obligated to pay any in- 


the six months’ period ended December 
81, 1917, which do not arise from the 


disallowance or partial disallowance of | h 
| the 


a claim for abatement. We therefore 
have no jurisdiction to hear and deter- 


mine this proceeding in so far as it re- | 


lates to the fiscal year and the six 
months’ period. Appeal of R. P. Haz- 
zard Company, 4 B. T. A. 150; Appeal 
of Cornelius Cotton Mills, 4 B. T. A. 
255 (The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 1649, Vol. I.) 

The next question presented is whether 
the payments made by the petitioner to 
the Manchester Company in the years 
1918, 1919 and 1920, under the circum- 


stances set forth in the findings of fact, | 
ordinary | 
We | 


were canital expenditures or 
and necessary business expenses. 


| charitable corporations 





is payable, the | 


| died 
| was probated January 5, 


sy : | letters 
The petitioner is a | 


its | 
It is | 


| the 


peti- | 


Garvin’s | 
Falls, on the ground that they were cap- | ¢ T ! 
| ments heretofore mentioned, is deducti- | 
or should be al- | 
| located to the years in which the pay- 
The contract between | 


| ble 


| ments were made. 
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Deferred Payments 


Income of Estate of Which Charitable 
Is Residuary Legatee Is Declared to Be Taxable 


Exempt Beneficiary 
Did Not Receive Sum 


No Segregation Made in Year 
Involved for Benefit of 
Welfare Group. 


D. WILLIAMSON AND FRANK B. 
CARPENTER, EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES, 
ESTATE OF EMMA D. FREEMAN, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
BoARD OF TAX APPEALS, No. 8003. 

estate, of which 
are residuary 
legatees, which is not paid to or per- 
manently set aside during the taxable 
year for the benefit of such corporations 


Income from an 


is not exempt from taxation, the Board 


| of Tax Appeals held herein. 
H.-A. Mihills for the petitioner and | 


| D. D. Shepard for the Commissioner. | specific legacies were made to each of 


The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 


This proceeding is for the redetermi- | 


nation of a deficiency in income tax for 
the year 1921. The error alleged on the 
part of the Commissioner 
refused to exempt the income of 


is 


| estate from income taxation. 


Findings of fact: Emma D. Free- 
man, a resident of the 
on December 28, 1919. Her will 
1920, and let- 
ters testamentary were issued to James 


; D. Williamson and Frank B. Carpenter 


as. exgeytors upon the same date, and 
of trusteeship were issued to 
them on January 16, 1920. 

A committee of three was appointed 
by the Probate Court of 
County, Ohio, to appraise the assets of 
estate of Emma D. Freeman 
28, 1919, the date of her death. This 
committee consisted of the private secre- 
tary to Frank B. Carpenter and _ two 
bankers of the city of Cleveland. 


| Securities Evaluated 


At Exchange Prices 


The value of stocks and bonds was 
taken from published sales of securities 


New York Curb, Cleveland Stock Ex- 
change and Chicago Stock Exchange, 
and those securities which were 
listed on any of these exchanges were 
appraised by the two members of the 
appraisal committee. This 


Federal estate tax purposes. 

The will provides for the payment of 
specific legacies amounting to $212,719 
payable as follows: $149,719 
diately; $31,500 five years after 
bate, and $31,500 10 years after pro- 
bate. 
of certain annuities, the 
1921, to the annuitants, based on 
peciancy tables, being $118,237. 

With respect to the two trust funds 
and the residuary estate, there was no 


' segregation of either corpus or income 


of the estate, nor were any accounts set 
up in the books of the estate relative 
thereto. An account was opened in the 


; name of each of the legatees who were 
to receive immediate legacies and in the | 


name of each of the annuitants, but only 


| the amounts paid to the annuitants were 


entered in their acconuts. 
The total amount of specific legacies, 
including the two trust funds and the 


| prospective amount payable as annuities, 


have carefully considered the contract 
which gave rise to these payments and 
we are unable to see any reason for 


, considering that they constituted capital 


expenditures. Capital expenditures re- 


provide that the petitioner “shall ac- 
quire no ownership in the extension of 
said buildings on account of the above 
We are of the opinion that 
the payments in question constituted 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses of the petitioner which are de- 


ductible in computing its net income for | 


the years in which the obligations ac- 


: | crued. 
for the years mentioned the respondent | 


disallowed as deductions from gross in- | 
come the amounts paid by it to the Man- | 


Allocation of Interest. 
The 


last question is whether 


tioner to the Manches‘er Company on 
January 1, 1921, as interest on the pay- 
in the 


year 1921 


the petitioner and the Manchester Com- 
pany provided that the several payments 


| should be made on -anuary 1, 1917, Jan- 


uary 1, 1918, January 1, 1919, and Jan- 
1920, and that interest thereon 


on January 1, 1921. The contract also 
provided that if it was terminated by 
the Manchester Company before the 
payments, including interest payment, 
had been made, no further payments 
would be required from the petitioner. 


| The contract was to run at least three 


years from January 1, 1917, but either 
party could terminate the contract on 
January 1, 1920, by giving one year’s 
The peti- 


terest until four years from the date of 
contract, and if the contract was 
terminated by the Manchester Company 
before that date, no interest was due 
from the petitioner. The interest was 
payable on January 1, 1921, contingent 
upon the contract not being terminated 
before that date, :.nd we are of the opin- 
ion that under the circumstances it con- 
stituted a proper accrual for the year 
1921, and that the amount thereof is de- 
ductible from the petitioner’s income for 
that year. 

Reviewed b: the Board, 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50, 

August 8) 19°7, 


that he! 
the 


State of Ohio, } 


| her 
Cuyahoga | 


for 
probate court purposes as at December | 


| uary 5, 1920. 


| listed on the New York Stock Exchange, | a 


not | 


valuation | 
was used for both probate court and | 


| ation; and 
imme- | 
pro- | 
It also provides for the payment | 
prospective |! 


| total amount payable from January 1, | a corporation 


ex- | 


| Neither 


| not fall within the following provisions 


| ation under this title: 


the | 
; amount of $1,317.08, paid by the peti- 





| religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 


; was incorporated, not for profit under 


| 
| 
business and property of the Federation 


provided for in the will is $480,956. 
After the settlement of estate debts and 
expenses, losses on realization of se- 
curities and other minor adjustments of 
the accounts of the estate, there re- 
mained at December 81, 1926, $386,327.08 
of the corpus of $753,762.47 which ex- 
isted at December 28, 1919. 

The book value of the assets of 
estate as at December 31, 1920, and 
December 31, 1921, was $749,375.01 and 
$533,694.18, respectively. The book value 
of the assets of the estate as at De- 


cember 31, 1926, was $593,141.33 and the: 


market value thereof as at January 20, 
1927,.as determined from quotations of 
the New York Stock Exchange, New 


York Curb, Cleveland Stock Exchange | 


and local investment houses, was $693,- 
990.76 


The Cleveiand Chapter of the Ameri- | 
} can Red Cross and the Welfare Federa- 


tion of Cleveland were specific legatees 
under the will, as well as 
legatees, and payments on account of the 


them during the year 1921. 


Issue Is Taxability 
Of Income to Estate 

Opinion by Smith: 
appeal is whether or not the estate of 
Emma D. Freeman is liable to income 
taxation on its net income for the year 
1921 


The* position of the petitioners with | 


respect to the question before us is that 


the total amount of legacies, both im- | 
mediate and future, as provided in the | 
| will of Emma D. Freeman, was less than 


the amount of corpus at the date of her 
death, and that, under the provisions of 
will, all of the residue of her 
tate, both corpus and income, was pay- 
able in equal portions to the Cleveland 
Chapter of the American Red Cross and 
the Welfare Federation of Cleveland, a | 
trust having been created under which | 
payment was to be made to the resid- 
uary legatees 10 years from date of | 
probate- of the will, which was on Jan- | 


es- 


The petitioners contend (1) that since 


| the amounts payable out of the corpus | 


of the estate necessary to pay the spe- 
cific legacies and the annuities (based | 
upon recognized expectancy tables), and | 
establish the two trust funds of 
$50,000 and $100,000 are, in the aggre- 
gate, less than the amount of corpus at 
the date of death, all the income of the 
estate becomes part of the residumu | 
payable 10 years from the date of pro- 
bating the will to two charitable organ- 
izations as residuary legatees; (2) that 
each of the residuary legatees is an | 
organization exempt from income tax- 
(3) that, therefore, the in- 
come of the estate for the year 1921 was 
not subject to income tax. 

The respondent admits that the Amer- 
ican Red Cross is an_ organization 
exempt from income taxation and that | 
the Welfare Federation of Cleveland is 
apparently engaged in| 
social welfare work, but denies in his 
answer. that the latter organization is | 
exempt from income taxation. He con- | 
tends that the income of the estate was | 
not “paid or permanently set aside” 
within the meaning of section 219 (b) | 
of the Revenue Act of 1921, and that | 
such income is taxable to the estate as 
to a single individual. 


Trust Not Included 

In Terms of Act 
The trust created under Item’ 32 of | 

the will is not a corporation or a com- 

munity chest, fund or foundation. | 

is it an association. It is an} 

ordinary trust and as such trust does 


| 


! 


| 
| 


of section 231 of the Revenue Act of 
1921: 
“Sec. That the following or- 


ganizations shall be exempt from tax- 


** * 


99 


wool. 


“(6) Corporations, and any commu- 
nity chest, fund, or foundation, organ- 
ized and operated exclusively for re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes, or for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children or animals, no 
part of the net earnings of which inures | 
to the benefit of any private stockholder 
or individual.” 

Consequently, income 


if the 


emption will be pursuant to the provi- 


sions of section 219 of the Revenue Act | 


of 1921. 

The pertinent provisions of section 214 
of the Revenue Act of 1921 are: 

“(Sec. 214. (a) That in computing net 
income there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions:) 

“(11) Contributions 
within the taxable year 
use of: * * * 
community chest, fund, or foundation, 
organized and operated exclusively for 


gifts 
or for 


or 


to the 


or educational purposes, no 


| part of the net earnings of which inures | 


any private stockholder 


* *)? 


to the benefit of 
or individual; 
The Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
the laws of Ohio on January 13, 1917. It 
is a central planning body composed of 
over 100 charitable and social welfare 
agencies of the city of Cleveland, the 
majority of which receive support 
through it from the Cleveland Commun- 
ity Fund. It has no stockholders, the 


the | 


residuary | 


The issue in this.] 


| aggregating $174,337, 


made | 


any coroporation, or | 


Charities 


Corporation 


Trust Was Created 
Under Terms of Will 


Revenue Act Is Found to Sub- 
ject Profits to 
Levy. 


mimeographing, housing, etc., re cen- 
| tralized in the Welfare Federation. 

It is authorized by its charter to re- 
ceive and hold funds or real property, In 
trust or otherwise, whether given. by 
will, gift, or otherwise, and to distribute 
| the same among such organizations as 
may be deemed best, or to make such 

other use thereof or engage in such other 
activities as may be deemed in the gen- 
| eral interests of charity and education 
| in Cleveland and its vicinity. The regu- 
lations of the Welfare Federation provide 
that only such organizations shall be con- 


sidered eligible to financially participat- | 


ing membership as are justified in mak- 
ing an appeal for funds to the general 
public and not merely to a restricted 
constituency of support limited to reli- 
jous, denominational or other special 
| affiliations. 

No organization is admitted to mem- 
| bership unless it can demonstrate that 
| it fills a need not already well filled or 
capable of being thus filled by an exist- 
ing agency. Propaganda organizations 
in the field of controversial questions and 
organizations which recommend in favor 
of or against the election of individual 


candidates to political office are not ad- 


mitted to membership. 


In our opinion the Welfare Federation 


of Cleveland is exempt from taxation 
under the above quoted provisions of 
section 231 of the Revenue Act of 1921. 

The only remaining question involved 
is whether the income received by the 
estate was paid or permanently set aside 
for charitable purposes within the mean- 
ing of the act. Counsel for the respond- 


' ent argued that no part of the income 


of the estate was paid or credited to the 
residuary legatees; that the date of pay- 
ment of the residuum is uncertain and 


| in the future; that the corpus and accum- 


ulations may be depleted to such an ex- 
tent that there is nothing left to dis- 
tribute or to pay over to the exempt 
corporations; and that the income could 
not be appropriated and dedicated finally 
and for all time to charitable uses, as 
specified in section 214 (a) (11), so that 
thereafter there will be no change which 
would destroy the character of such 
action because such action could not be 
taken for a number of years and because 
contingencies resulting from other items 
of the will might divert the accumulated 
income and the corpus from the residuary 
legatees. 

Counsel for the petitioners argued 
that since the corpus of the estate at 


| the time of the death of the testatrix 


was greatly in excess of the aggregate 


| amount of legacies provided for in the 


will, the entire income of the estate 
passed to the residuum and as such be- 
came payable to the two designated 
charities 10 years after the will was pro- 
bated. In support of his argument he 
shows that the will provided for the 
payment of specific legacies, annuities, 
and the establishment of two trust funds 
aggregating $480,956, leaving a residuum 
of $272,806.47 based on a valuation of 
the corpus of the estate as of date of 
death of $753,762.47, said valuation hav- 
ing been used both for probate court and 
Federal estate tax purposes. 
Corroborative evidence was presented 
showing that the earnings of the estate 
for each year subsequent to the date of 
death were more than sufficient to pay 
expenses of administration and that on 
December 31, 1926, the book value of the 
corpus was $386,527.08, subject to the 
payment of legacies, annuities and the 
establishment of the $50,000 trust fund 
leaving a book 
value of the remaining corpus alone 
amounting to $211,990.08. The book 
value of the residuum, including corpus 
and income, as at December 31, 1926, was 


| $408,804.33 and the market value thereof 
of the } 
| estate is exempt from taxation such ex- | 


as at January 20, 1927, was $519,653.76. 


Not- All of Income 
Went to Residuum 

We are not conviced, however, that all 
of the income of the estate became part 


of the residuum in view of the provisions 
of Items 34 and 36 of the will. Under 
those items, a trust with a principal of 
$100,000 was created immediately which 
was to exist for 21 years after the death 
of the testatrix. The income of said 
trust was to be divided equally between 
two nephews of the decedent and was to 
be distributed to them in quarterly in- 
stallments, or at the discretion of the 
executors and trustees, who were also 
empowered to distribute from the prin- 
cipal of the trust such other sums as 
they might deem necessary or desirable. 
At the expiration of the 21-year period, 
the then remaining principal was to be 
divided equally between the two nephews. 

It does not appear that this trust fund 
was segregated from the corpus and set 
up on the books of the estate. Neither 
does it appear that any portion of the 
income of the estate was segregated 





corporate body being the General Board 


which is composed of two representatives | 
from each member agency. The powers, | 


are exercised, conducted and controlled 
by the Board of Trustees, the members 
of 
Board. 


the General 
the 


elected 
activities 


which are 
Its 


by 
comprised 
planning and correlating of the work 
done by the various member agencies 
and the budgeting of the income of the 


from the gencral income and set up as 
carnings of the trust, or that any dis- 
tribution was made to the two nephews 
| or either of them, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Item 36 of the will. On the 
contrary there affirmative evidence 
showing that the whole estate was con- 
sidered to be and was treated as one 
trust and that the income of the estate 
after the payment of expenses was in- 
vested and added to the remaining 


1s 





agencies and the annual appropriations 
made to them by the Clevéland Commun- 
which are 
such as pub- 
bookkeeping, 


ity Fund. 
common 
glicity, 


Certain services 
to all agencies 
accounting and 


corpus. 

It results, therefore, that the conten- 
tion of the petitioners that all the income 
of the estate became part of the residu- 
ary estate and as such was ultimately 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


AFFILIATION: Ownership: Control: Intercompany Relations: Requirements. 

—Intercompany relations without necessary stock ownership or control as 
provided in statute, is not sufficient to permit or require affiliation —Central 
Auto Equip. Co. ete. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 


DEPRECIATION: Capital Expenditures: Evidence.—In absence of evidence 

showing nature of expenditures, they cannot be classified as capital ex- 
penditures for purposes of depreciation —PkKilip Dietz v. Com’r (Board of Tax 
Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1726, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


[DEPRECIATION : Wells: Useful Life: Evidence.—In absence of evidence as 
to useful life of well, depreciation cannot be allowed.—Philip Dietz v. 
Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1726, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


DEPRECIATION: Inventories: Property.—Depreciation on property which 
is reflected through inventory, cannot be allowed as separate deduction.— 
Philip Dietz v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1726, Col. 


7 (Volume il). 


DPEPUCTIONS: Interest: Installmeftt Payments.—Interest upon installment 

payments which is payable upon certain date in future, contingent upon 
contract not being terminated before that date, is proper deduction from 
income for year in which it is payable-—Concord Electric Co .v. Com’r (Board 
of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1726, Col. 1 (Volume II). 





F,XEMPTIONS: Charitable Corporations: Income: Estates: Residuary Lega- 

tees.—Income from estate of which charitable corporations are residuary 
legatees which is not paid to or permanetly set aside during taxable year for 
benefit of such corporations is not exempt from taxation.—Estate of Emma D. 
Freeman v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeais).—Yearly Index Page 1726, Col. 2 


(Volume II). 
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EXPENDITURES: Capital Assets: Business Expensgs. 


Expenditures for 


which no capital assets are acquired do not constitute capital expenditures 
but ordinary and necessary business expenses.—Concord Electric Co. v. Com’r 
(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1726, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


. . * * : . . . ™ 
No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Redetermination of Tax Is Denied 
Concern Claiming Corporate Affiliation 


Board of Tax Appeals Finds Stock Control, As Provided 
by Law, Was Not Established. 


CENTRAL AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 


SuccessorR TO BITTEL-LEFTWICH TIRE 


SERVICE COMPANY V. COMMISSIONER OF | 


INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD OF TAx AP- 

PEALS, No. 10506. “ 

Intercompany relations withdéut the 
necessary stock ownership or control as 
provided in the statute, is not sufficient 
to permit or require affiliation, the Board 
of Tax Appeals held herein, in a pro- 
ceeding for the redetermination of de- 
ficiencies.in income and profits tax for 
the period July 1 to November 30, 1918, 
and for the fiscal years ended November 
30, 1919, and November 30, 1920. 

The proceeding was based upon the 
disallowance C 
affiliation of the petitioner with the 
Bittel-Leftwich Tire Service Company of 
St. Louis, from July 1, 1918, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1920, inclusive. 7 

Joseph P. Renard for the petitioner 
and P. J. Rose for the Commissioner. 


Branch Company 
Formed in Illinois 


The findings of fact and opinion fol- | 


low: 

Findings of fact: twic 
Tire Service Company of St. Louis, in 
order to extend. its business in the State 
of Illinois, established a branch in 
Springfield, Il., which it caused to be in- 
corporated on September 20, 1915, un- 
der the name of Bittel-Leftwich Tire 
Service Company. The St. Louis com- 
pany was engaged in business as dealers 
in automobile accessories, tires, tubes, 
vuleanizing, ete., and the branch estab- 
lished at Springfield, Ifi., engaged in the 
same business. On December 1, 1919, 
the name of the Illinois corporation was 
changed to Central Auto _ Equipment 
Company, which is the petitioner. In 
July, 1919, the name of the Missouri 
corporation was changed to the Lee Tire 
Service Company. 

The petitioner was organized with a 
capital stock of $10,000 divided into 100 
shares of a par value of $100 each. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the petitioner held November 8, 1917, 
it was voted to increase the authorized 
capital stock from 100 to 500 shares, par 


De AEE meee 
payable to the Cleveland Chapter of the 
American Red Cross and the Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland cannot be sus- 
tained. Even if it be conceded that that 
portion which did pass to the residuary 
estate would be deductible as having 
been paid or permanently set aside for 
the use of two exempt charitable cor- 
porations, we could not, from the evi- 
dence submitted, decide what portion, if 
any, could be deducted. ; 

The facts*in this case are essentially 
different from those which obtained in 
the case of Appeal of Slocum, et al. 
Executor of the Will of M. oO. Sage, 6 
B. T. A. 36 (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index Page 4218, Volume I); 
Bowers v. Slocum, et al., C. C. A. 2nd 
Circuit, decided June, 1927 (The United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 1330, 
Volume Il). There it appeared that it 
was the duty of the executors, pursuant 
to the terms of the will, to pay to the 
residuary legatees or permanently set 
aside for them the income upon the resi- 
duary fund. In the case at bar there is 
no evidence that any part of the income 
of the estate during 1921 was paid to or 
permanently set aside for the residuary 
legatees. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

Considered by Littleton. 

August 8, 1927, 


The Bittel-Leftwich | 








value $100 per share, and additional 
shares of stock were issued. 

There were no substantial changes in 
stock ownership during 1919. The stock 
held by B. O. Leftwich, trustee, was 
transferred to A. Chouteau, trustee, and 
two additional shares were issued to 
others making the total outstanding 
stock at the end of 1919 of 350 shares. 
There were a few minor changes in stock 
ownership during 1919 and the holdings 
of A. Chouteau, trustee, were reduced 
to 220 shares—40 shares being returned 
as treasury stock. 

B. O. Leftwich and A. Chouteau were 
officers of the petitioner and were trus- 


| tees for the Missouri corporation or its 
stockholders. The stock held by A. Tur- 
by the Commissioner of | 


ner and D. C. Griffin was merely for 
qualifying purposes and within the cus- 
tody and control of the officers of the 
corporation. The balanee of the stock- 
holders were not employes of the com- 
pany and paid cash for their stock. 
Most of Minority 
Voted by Proxy 

Most of the minority stockholders 
voted their stock by proxy naming A, 
Turner as their proxy, but the proxies 
In no wise contain authority in any way 
to control the stock ofthe person issuing 
a proxy nor did anyone other than the 
holders of the stock, except in the case 
of the trustee’s stock,~and in the case 
of the shares standing in the name of 
Griffin and Turner, have control over the 
stock owned by the individual stock- 
holder. Proxies were given for each 
stockholders’ meeting. Goods were sold 
by the Missouri company to the pe- 
titioner at cost plus from 2 to 5 per 
cent for handling charges, freight, dray- 
age, insurance, eic. 

The Missouri corporation controlled 
the business policies of the petitioner in 
all its details. Checks of the petitioner 


| were cquntersigned by an officer of the 
also an | 


Missouri corporation who was 
officer of the petitioner. 
had to be sent to St. Louis for signature 
and then were returnéd to*the petitioner 
and mailed out. 

The petitioner filed a consolidated re- 
turn with the Bitiel-Leftwich Tire Serv- 
ice Company of St. Louis, and with its 
successor, in name, the Lee Tire Service 
Company, for the taxable periods under 
consideration herein. The respondent has 
computed deficiencies in tax upon the 
basis that the companies were not af- 
filiated. 

Opinion by Smith: The _ petitioner 
claims to be affiliated with the Bittel- 
Leftwich Tire Service Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., which claim has been denied 
by the respondent. The only issue in 
this case is the affiliation or nonaffiliation 
of the companies during the taxable pe- 
riods July 1, 1918, to November 30, 1918, 
and the fiscal years ended November 30, 
1919, and November 30, 1920. 


Missouri Concern Found 


To Control Business 

The evidenec shows that the two com- 
panies were in the same line of business; 
that the control of the business was 
under the guiding influence of repre- 
sentatives or nominees of the Missouri 
corporation. Separate books of account 
were kept by each company and the only 
evidence of intercompany relations is a 
purchasing arrangement whereby the pe- 
titioner secured its merchandise and sup- 
plies at cost to the Missouri corporation 
plus handling charges. 

The fact that the business policy and 
management were dictated by the Mis- 
souri corporation or its stockholders is 
not determinative of the issue; for the 
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Depreciation 


ae 


‘Depreciation Claim 
For Well Ruled Out 
On Ground of Age 


Board of Tax Appeals Finds 
That “Like Jacob’s Well 
of Old,” Water Supply 
May Last Forever. 


PHILIP Dietz vy. COMMISSIONER OF IN« 
TERNAL REVENUE; BOARD OF TAX AP- 
PEALS, No. 5803. 

In the absence of evidence showing 
the nature of expenditures, they cannot 
be classified as capital expenditures for 
purposes of depreciation, the Board of 
Tax Appeals held herein. 

The Board also held that in the ab- 
sence of evidence as to useful life of a 
well, depreciation cannot be allowed. 

Depreciation on property which is ree 
flected through inventory, cannot be al- 
lowed as a separate deduction, the Board 
also held herein. 

R. M. O’Hara for the petitioner and 
J. E. Marshall for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision 
follow: 

This proceeding is for the redetermina- 
tion of deficiencies for the calendar 
years 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920. The 
petitioner filed a return for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1917, and also a 
return for the period from April 1, 1917, 
to December 31, 1917. The income de- 
termined for the fiscal year. was pro- 
rated on the basis of sales ‘to the period 
| beginning April 1, 1917, and ending De- 
cember 31, 1917, giving the income for 
the calendar year 1917. There is in- 
volved in this proceeding only such 
| parts of the deficiencies as result from 
| certain alleged errors on the part of the 
| Commissioner. 

Errors Alleged. 

The errors alleged are as follows: 

1. The Commissioner has, in arriving 
at the allocable ir.co- for the three 
months’ period from January 1, 1917, to 
March 31, 1917, and for each of the suc- 
ceeding calendar years, disallowed as a 
capital expenditure for the purpose of 
depreciation, the amount of $6,481.56. 

2. The Commissioner has failed to al- 
low depreciation cr. horses and wagons 
used by the petitioner in his business. 

Findings of fact: The petitioner is an 
individual engaged as an ice and coal 
merchant and manufacturer of ice and 
was so engaged during the years 1916 
to 1920, inclusive. 

The petitioner kept a separate set of 
books for the coal business and for the 
ice business. During the period from 
July 19, 1915, to March 31, 1916, the 
petitioner’s books show that during the 
period he expended the amount of 
$6,432.33 on the following items: 

Buildings, $1,067.27; e quipment, 
$3,390.89; well construction, $1,973.70. 

The item for -vell construction was for 
a new well used in the ice business. The 
well, about 60 feet deep, was walled 
with brick, and a tube equipped with a 
strainer extended into the ground from 
the bottom thereof. No part of the 
brick wall or the tube has been replaced, 
The water capacity of the well has di- 
minished in some degree since it was 
sunk and it has been in operation for 
about 10 years, 

Losses Shown by Inventory. 

The petitioner carried on his books for 
each of the years in question, an inven- 
tory of horses and wagons. The loss or 
gain, if any, was ascertained by evaluat- 
ing the horses and wagons on hand at 
the opening of the year, adding thereto 
purchases made during the year and 
then subtract’ng therefrom the closing 
evaluation of horses and wagons. In 
each of the years in question a loss was 
shown on the inventory and was de- 
ducted from gross income by the peti- 
tioner. For the years 1917 and 1918, 
depreciation on horses and wagons was 
reflected in the losses shown on the in- 
ventory and deducted from gross in- 
come and allowed by the Commissioner, 
For the years 1919 and 1920, the inven- 
tory was made up in the same manner 
as for 1917 and 1918. 

The petitioner on his income tax re- 
turns for the years 1917, 1918, 1919 and 
1920, in addition to the losses on account 
of horses and wagons taken as a deduc- 
tion from gross income for those years, 
claimed depreciation on this account. 

Upon audit of the petitioner’s income 
tax returns, the Commissioner disal- 
| lowed as a dedvction from gross income 
as a business expense for the year 1917, 
the amount of $6,432.33 on the ground 
that such expenses were applicable to 
the period prior to April 1, 1916. For 
each of the years 1917, 1918, 1919 and 
1920 the Commissioner disallowed de- 
preciation claimed on horses and wagons, 

Well Called Capital Asset. 

Opinion by Love: The petitioner nov 
contends that the amount of $6,432.3! 
disallowed as a deduction for expenses 
during the year 1917, constitutes a cap- 
ital expenciture prior to th t period and 
should be inc’uded in the petitioner’s ase 
sets for the purpose of depreciation for 
all of the year: involved herein. 

At the hearing conducted in this ap- 
peal, no evidence whatever was adduced 
to show the neture -f the expenditure 
made with respect t. and classified on 
petitioner’s books as buildings and 
equipment. Simply because of this 
classification on the books we cannot 
assume thot the expenditures were made 
for capital assets. For all we know, the 
equipment may have had a life of only 
one year and the expenditure classified 
as “building” may have been for repairs 
not of a capital nature. These expendi« 
tures, therefore, under the showing 
made, are not properly allocable to cap. 
ital assets. 

The expenditure of $1,973.70 for well 
construction, in our opinion, was for a 
capital ar et. H wever, the evidence with 
respect to the depreciation of this asset 
is very unsatisfactory. It was shown 
that the well had been in operation for 
about 10 years and during that time no 
further expenditures had been made on 
it. It was further shown that its water 
capacity had diminished in some degree 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY ARE 


VRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Commerce 


Exports of Lumber 
For First Six Months 
Of Year Show Gain 


Nearly All Classifications 
Rise Over 1926 Figures 
to Exceed Total of 
$80,000,000. 


More than $5,000,000 gain in the lum- 
ber reports of the United States has been 
recorded for the first half of this year, 
according to the Lumber Division of the 
Department of Commerce. The total, it 
announced, exceeded $80,000,000 for the 
period. Following is the full text of the 
statement: 

The value of United States lumber ex- 
ports in the first half of 1927 increased 
by $5,400,000 over the figure for the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. 
The total value of exports of wood and 
wood manufactures during the first half 
of the current year was approximately 
Fa $80,600,000. 

Log Exports Rise. 

Exports of logs and other manufac- 
tured and hewn timber increased by $1,- 
500,000, as compared with last year, saw- 
mill products by $3,550,000, and manu- 
factured items, including furniture, by 
$335,000, the 1927 six months’ total for 
the first group being $6,434,474, for the 
second group $54,465,039, and for manu- 
facture $19,689,745. 

In the sawmill products group, both 
softwood and hardwood lumber exports 
developed increases, while sawed timber 
over 6 by 6 inches decreased slightly, 
both in quantity and in value. Shingle 
exports increased, while lath exports 
declined. 

Pine Shipments Larger. 


Southern pine lumber (under 6 by 6 
inches) during the first half of 1927 rose 
by 85,000,000 feet over the shipments for 
the first six months of last year, total- 
ing 379,000,000 feet valued at $16,585,000. 

Shipments of Douglas fir however, 
during the 1927 period fell to 576,000,000 
feet valued at $12,423,000 as compared 
with 677,000,000 feet valued at $14,457,- 
000 for the same period of 1926. 


Increase Is Shown 


In Exports of Paper 


Shipments of Wall Board Also 
Increased Greatly in Volume 
During Year. 


The value of shipments of paper and 
paper products from the United States 
during the first six months of 1927 
showed an aggregate gain of $418,738 
over the same period in 1926, the Paper 
Division of the Department of Commerce 
has just announced. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Exports of paper and paper products 
from the United States during the first 
six months of 1927 were generally 
higher in volume than those of 1926 
period, but showed reductions of 5 to 
10 per cent in the values of various 
items. As a result of the latter con- 
dition, the value of the aggregate ship- 
ments, which amounted to $13,866,891, 


shows a gain of only $418,738 as com- | 


pared with the first half of 1926. 


Wall Paper Shipments Gain. 


Nearly all classes of paper shared in 
the increased demand on the part of 
our foreign customers, with fine papers, 
paper specialties, and boards showing 
proportionately the greatest gains. 
There has been a considerable shifting 


in the relative importance of the various | 


items, however, outstanding examples 
being the advance of wall board ship- 
ments from twelfth place in 1926 to 
fourth during the current year, and 
from first and third places sixth and 
from first and third places in sixth and 


As. ninth places respectively. The last two 


\ products were superseded by paper- 
boards and strawboards and_ writing 


paper. 


Britain Increases Exports 
Of Cotton-Rayon Mixtures 


Exports of cotton and rayon mixtures 
from Great Britain for the first six 
months of 1927 amounted to 31,899,055 
square yards as compared with 27,062,758 
for the same period of 1926, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just been advised 
by the American Consulate General at 
London. 

The full text of ‘the Department’s 
statement follows: 

British exports of cotton and rayon 
mixtures during the first six months of 
1927 amounted to 31,899,055 square 
yards, against 27,062,758 square yards 
in 1926. Exports of wool and rayon mix- 
tures totaled 792,996 square yards, com- 
pared with 695,611 square yards. 

It has been estimated in England that 
about one-third of the total production 
of cotton and rayon mixtures is exported. 

Large quantities of these goods are 
now being taken b ythe Dominions. 

Australia, New Zealand and Canada 
took 5,730,989 square yards during the 
past half year, contrasted with 4,000,756 
square yards a year ago. Other notable 
increases have occurred to Netherlands, 
East Indies, China (although the last 
three months of the period have been 
low), Brazil, West Africa, and Ceylon. 
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Chilean Port Project |#* 
Reported Progressing 


American Consul at Antofagasta 
Details Work Done in 
Building Harbor. 


In a report on the building of the 
new protected port at Antofagasta, 
Chile, the American Consul there, 
George D. Hopper, details the progress 
that is being made on the project. The 
long breakwater has been completed, 
he states, and work has begun on other 
breakwater, pier and building construc- 
tion as well as dredging. The report 
in full follaws: 

Substantiak progress has been made 
in the construction of the new protected 
port at Antofagasta, Chile. The first 
contract, calling for the construction of 
a long breakwater, has been carried out, 
the breakwater having been formally ac- 
cepted on January 15, 1927, and pay- 
ment therefore having been received by 
the contractors. The cost of this con- 
tract was 68,067,900 pesos about ($8,- 
200,000). = It provided for a great deal 
of filling in, so as to make space for 
the operation of machinery, sidings, 
and other port devices. 

The breakwater, which is 1,029 meters 
long, is built of huge concrete blocks, 
which were manufactured nearby at a 
plant operated by the contracting firm. 
The cement used was brought from 
southern Chile and furnished by a 
Chilean cement company, near Val- 
paraiso. The rock was quarried from a 
nearby hill, just south of the city of 
Antofagasta, and was carried down to 
the concrete plant by means of an over- 
head bucket trolley and by gravity. 

In view of the nature of the coast line 
and the depth of water only a few yards 
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from shore, the undertaking was difficult. 
The shore line is entirely of a hard 


granite formation, of volcanic origin, 
and at no place could a shovel be em- 
ployed. A certain amount of blasting 
will be done along the shore line to 
deepen the area where ships will be 
docked. 


For several months vessels have tied 
up inside the breakwater, especially pas- 
senger vessels, as the sea is too rough 
to permit safe landing from the harbor 
and losses of heavy cargoes handled 
from the lighters have always been very 
large on this coast. 


Work has begun on the second con- 
tract, calling for an expenditure of 90,- 
867,328 pescs (approximately $10,900,- 
000). This project consists of the con- 
struction of a breakwater, three piers, 
deepening of the water, near the shore 
line, construction of sidings, warehouses, 
customs stations, and other port equip- 
ment, such as cranes, It is expected 
that the entire work will be completed 
in two years. 


Profits Attributed 
To Concern by Error 


In the issue of August 5, a report was 
published regarding the operations of 
the German and French potash syn- 
dicates. The statement was made that 
the “German potash concern” had earned 
a profit of 12 per cent. Some misunder- 
standing has arisen as to whether the 
word “concern” referred to the German 
Potash Syndicate, whereas it was in- 
tended to refer only to. the Kaliindustrie 
A. G., of Cassel (Wintershall concern). 

Referring to this article Dr. J. A. 
Schwarzmann, counselor on Federal tax- 
ation, of New York, writes: 

“As the representative of the German 
Kali Syndicate in certain phases of its 
manifold persecutions in this country, I 


Iron and Steel Output 


In Canada Increases 


Production to June 30, 1927, 
Reported in Excess of Corre- 
sponding Period of 1926. 


Canadian iron and steel production 
for the first half of 1927 indicates 2 gain 
over the corresponding period of 1926. 
according to a report by the Iron and 
Steel Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. The report also shows that 1926 
output was substantially above that of 
1925. The full text follows: 

Pig iron with a production of 403,713 
for the first six months of 1927 showed a 
gain of 32,849 over the 1926 period; 
ferro-alloys increased 9,107 tons with a 
total production of 26,958; steel ingots 
made a net gain of 15,790 tons with a 
total production of 462,398 tons, while 
steel castings gained 4,386 tons, the total 
production of this item amounting to 20,- 
581 tons. 

Of a total of 15 blast furnaces in Can- 
ada, with a daily capacity of 5,025 tons, 
wish to say that your prefatory remar be 
to this report are misleading and leave 
the impression that the German Kali 
Syndicate itself has declared a 12 per 
cent dividend. This is not according to 
facts, because the Kali Syndicate itself 
cannot by law make any profits whatso- 
ever and, therefore, is not in a position 
to declare any dividends. 

“The facts are that one of its com- 
ponent corporations and_ stockholders, 
namely the Wintershall group, has de- 
clared a dividend of 12 per cent, but the 
report also stretches the fact that the 
profits whcih enable them to declare such 
a dividend was derived mainly from ad- 
vantageous sale of the by-products of 
Kali and not from the sale of Kali itself.” 
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6 having a daily capacity of 2,375 tons, 
or 47 per cent. were in blast at the end 
of June, 1927. None were banked arfd 
the remaining nine, with a daily capacity 
of 2,650 tons, were blown out. 

Canadian iron and steel production 
gained to 1,552,485 long tons in 1926 
from 1,348,201 long tons in 1925. The 
output that exceeded that of any year 
since 1921 except 1923. 

Foreign trade also showed gains, ex- 
ports increasing almost 14 per cent. and 
imports almost 17 per cent., the compara- 
tive figures for imports being $56,205,205 
in 1926 and $42,110,701 in 1925 and for 
exports $7,264,775 in 1926 and $5,500,796 
in 1925. 

The figures, in long tons, for the 1926 
production of pig iron, are 737,503 tons, 
as compared to the 1925 figure of 570,397 
tons, a gain of 167,106 tons, or 29.3 per 
cent, over the previous year. Of the 
total amount produced in 1926, Ontario 
produced 66 per cent and Nova Scotia 
34 per cent; in 1925 the respective per- 
centages were 65 and 35. The figure for 
1926 was made up of 477,700 tons of 
basic iron, 218,155 tons of foundry iron 
and 41,648 tons of malleable iron; of the 
total, 461,028 tons, or 62.5 per cent, was 
produced for the further use of the 
makers, while 276,475 tons, or 37.5 per 
cent, was for sale. 

The production of ferro-alloys in- 
creased 11,885 tons, or 43.6 per cent, with 
a total of 37,594 tons over the 1925 figure 
of 25,709 tons. 

Steel ingots showed a slight increase 
of 9,695 tons, or 3 per cent over the 1925 
production of 733,855 tons, with a total 
produced of 743,550 tons. 

The production of steel castings for 
1926 almost doubled the 1926 figure of 
18,840 tons, with a total of 33,338 tons 
produced during the year. 

The United States in 1925 led all other 
countries as a source of supply for 
Canadian iron and steel demands, fur- 
nishing in all, an average of 77.5 per 
cent of her total imports, The highest 
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British Lron Imports 
Gain Over Last Year 


Imports of Copper Are Also 
Heavier During First Six 
Months of 1927. 


British iron imports for the first six 
months of 1927 show an increase of 
677,037 tons, or nearly 35 per cent over 
the same period in 1926, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised by the 
American Consulate-General at Lon- 
don. 


The full text of the report follows: 

The imports of iron ore during the 
first six months of 1927 into Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland registered 
a marked recovery to 2,628,818 tons 
from the low figure of 1,951,781 tons re- 
corded in the corresponding period of 
1926. This is an increase of 677,037 
tons, or nearly 35 per cent. 

Imports of copper ore 955,366 tons, 
were somewhat heavier than a year ago 
(and nearly 3,000 tons in excess of 1925), 
due to larger supplies from Canada, from 
which country there has been an ad- 
vance from 5,653 tons in 1925 to 14,- 
425 tons in the past half year. 


percentage reached by the United States 


| in the various items, was in castings and 


forgings, where 92.8 per cent of the total 
imported was supplied. Pigs, blooms, in- 
gots and billets showed the smallest pro- 
portion, 56.7 per cent being supplied by 
the United States. 

Second in importance as a supplier of 
Canada’s needs, was the United Kingdom, 
furnishing in all an average of 17.2 per 
cent of the total imported. The remain- 
ing 5.8 per cent was distributed among 
several nations according to the product 
with Belgium, Germany, France and 
Sweden furnishing the major portion. 
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Leather Demand 
Continues to Gain 


In World Markets 


Use of Substitutes Is Said to 
Have Had But Little Effect 


on Sales of Natural 
Product. 


The use of leather substitutes has 
had no appreciable effect on the. world 
demand for the natural product, Julius 
Schnitzer of the Hide and Leather Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce 
declared on August 17, in reporting the 
results of a survey of the world leather 
trade. The demand for both raw and 
finished materials was said to be in- 
creasing. 

The full text of Mr. Schnitzer’s re- 
port follows: 

A study and decided ‘improvement 
in the demand for leather since the close 
of the war has not only increased the 
world demand and competition in this 
commodity, but has also caused a larger 
international demand for the essential 
raw materials—hides and skins. 

Official statistics and reliable esti- 
mates place the present annual trade 
in raw hides and skins at almost double 
the yearly trade prior to the war. Not 
only has the volume of this trade in- 
creased, but in some instances interna- 
tional trends have also shown consid- 
erable change. At present, hides and 
skins form one of the most important 
raw materials entering into the world 
trade, ranking second only to cotton. 

Expectation that leather substitutes 
would cause a decline in the world trade 
in hides and skins have not materialized, 
tanners asserting that an imitation or 
substitute has never been produced that 
has the qualities or the demand enjoyed 
by leather. For this reason hides and 
skins have a significant economic value 
that has greatly increased during recent 
years. 

Hides and Skins Wasted. 

Despite their value, it is surprising to 
note that in sorfie countries large quan- 
tities of raw hides and skins are per- 
mitted to go to waste, causing consid- 
erable economic loss not only to the 
primary producers, but to international 
trade as well. This loss has become so 
noticeable in some countries that Gov- 
ernmental action has been taken in or- 
der to eliminate, so far as possible, such 
economic waste. 

The hides and skins most in demand 
on the world markets are cattle hides, 
calfskins, goatskins, kidskins, sheepskins, 
and lambskins. Considerable amounts 
of other hides and skins also are in 
good demand—especially horse hides, 
buffalo hides, kangaroo and wallaby 
skins, reptilian skins, and skins of ma- 
rine origin. 

Generally speaking, hides and skins are 
a by-product, as it has been found that 
under osdinary conditions it seldom pays 
to raise animals for their skins alone, 
except for those skins used by furriers. 
Therefore, the world supply of these raw 
materials is dependent largely on the in- 
ternational demand and consumption of 
meat. 

Trends of fashion have a considerable 
influence on the demand for certain types 
of hides and skins. A world-wide fad 
for shoes or other leather articles made 
from reptile leathers will ordinarily 
cause a decided increase in the demand 
by tanners for‘the various kinds of rep- 
tile skins required. However, the grains 
of these skins can be imitated on other 
hides and skins, and this is very often 
done. 

During recent years there has been 
an improved demand for leather in 
fancy grains on cattle hides and celf- 
skins, and it is very difficult for the 
average person to differentiate between 
these grains and genuine _ reptile 
leathers. 


Output of Olive Oil 


Is Shown Increased 


Department of Commerce An- 


nounces Figures on Average 
World Production. 


The average world production of olive 
oil during the years 1922-1926 amounted 
to 762,791 short tons, a 19 per cent in- 
crease over the production for 1909- 
1918, the Foodstuffs Division of the Dee 
partment of Commerce has just ane 
nounced. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The average world production of olive 
oil during the years 1922-1926 increased 
19 per cent as compared with the figures 
for the five-year period 1909-1913. It 
is probable that this increase would 
have been much larger were it not for 
the constant inroads of the olive fly, it 
is pointed out. 

Gain in Portugal. 

The average world production during 
the post-war period amounted to 762,791 
short tons as against 638,021 tons in the 
period ending in 1913. Spain increased 
its production by 84,767 tons or 35 per 
cent; Italy by 26,565 tons or 14 per cent 
and Portugal by 9,921 tons or 39 per 
cent. 

The production of oil in Spain for 1926 
as compared with that of 1925 shows a 
decline of 105,379 short tons or 21 per’ 
cent. This decrease in production, 
which is, however, 18,559 short tons 
more tkan the 19-19 average, has ree 
sulted in a royal decree providing for 
the temporary importation into Spain of 
pure foreign olive oil. This, it is hoped, 
will enable Spanish exporters to come 
pete in world markets. Should this ace 
tion not be sufficient, the Council of the 
National Olive Growers’ Association of 
Spain planned to request of the Gove 
ernment a reduction, in whole or in part, 
of import duties on olive oil. Latest rée 
ports are that the emergency decree has 
been successful in achieving the object 
for which it was created. 
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| (il Refining 


Patent on Process and Apparatus for Cracking Oils 


By Continuous 0 peratio 


Prior Disadvantages 


Overcome by Method 


Frequent Shut-Downs of Stills 
for Cleaning Are 
Obviated. 


UNIverSAL O11 Propucts Co. PLAINTIFF 
vy. SKELLY Or Company. EQUITY 582. 
District Court, District OF DeEta- 
‘WARE. 

Patent 1281884 for cracking oils with 
provisions for continually drawing out 
heavy circulating oil and supplying 
fresh oil in place thereof so as to pre- 
vent carbon deposits and avoid frequent 
eleaning of the still, held valid and in- 
fringed. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge | 


Morris follows: 

Process claims 1 to 3 inclusive and ap- 
paratus claim 4 of patent No. 1281884 
for converting heavy petroleum oils into 


light oils—cracking—granted to Trumble | 


October 15, 1918, are here alleged by 
Universal Oil Products Company, the 
plaintiff, the owner of the patent, to have 


been infringed by Skelly Oil Company, | 


the defendant. The defenses are antici- 


pation, want of invention, and nonin- 


_fringement. 
Petroleum consists 
mixture of hydrocarbons 


of a 


Separation of the lighter and the heavier 
constituents may be brought about by 
the physical process of simple distilla- 
tion. Gasoline, a mixture of light hy- 
drocarbons, was thus obtained. But the 


increasing demand for gasoline outran | 


the supply to be had by this method. 

“Cracking” was resorted to. 
a chemical process. It is the conversion, 
by means of heat and, usually, pressure, 
of the complex hydrocarbon molecules 
of the heavier oils into the molecular 
structure of the desired lighter oils. 
But the process yields as well 
carbon, heavier oils and some incon- 
densible gases. These products, particu- 
larly the free carbon, gave rise to prob- 
lems with which Trumble undertook to 
cope. 


Trumble No Pioneer 
In Developing Device 
Trumble was not a pioneer. 
he entered the field stills of various de- 
signs had been employed. One was the 
large cylinder placed in or immediately 
above the fire. Another was the tube 
and tank still in which the pipe ex- 
tended through the heating zone from 


the bottom of a tank outside the fur- | 


mace of the top of the tank. 
Another consisted of a pipe extend- 
img from the oil supply, through the 


The process employed in this still is 


known to the art as the once-through | 


process. The oil, supplied continuously 


during the run to the intake end of | 
the pipe, is subjected during its single | 


passage through the fire zone to heat 
great enough to crack it. 

The methods of operation in the large 
cylinder were two. One was to conduct 
the operation with an isolated batch of 
oil. In the other a continuous supply 
of fresh oil flowed into the tank during 
the run and degraded oil continuously 
flowed out. The process employed in 
the tube and tank still, in which a tube 
passing through the fire zone connected 
externally the two ends of the tank, 
was to cycle repeatedly through the sys. 
tem the isolated batch of oi] with which 
the still was charged. 

It is with this cyclic process and ap- 
paratus that the patent in suit has to 
do. To the old cyclic system Trumble 
added a continuous intake of fresh oil 
and a continuous discharge of degraded 
@il. He claimed: 

“2. The process of converting a heavy 
petroleum oil into a light one which con- 
gists in circulating the heavy oil through 
a closed ring, continuously heating a por- 
tion of the ring, maintaining a pressure 
on the portion of the ring so heated, con-' 
tinuously taking off light vapors from the 
ring, continuously relieving the ring of a 
small amount of heavy oil, and contin- 
uously supplying fresh oil in sufficient 
quantities to maintain constant the vol- 
ume of oil in the closed ring. 

“4, An apparatus for converting heavy 


petroleum mixtures into light petroleum | 


oils, comprising a heating means; a vapor 
releaser; means for conducting the 
heated mixture from the primary heating 
ymeans to the vapor releaser; means for 
withdrawing light vapors from the vapor 
releaser; means for continuously with- 
drawing a portion of the mixture; means 
for forcing the residuum from the vapor 
releaser through the primary heating 
means; and means for injecting sufficient 
fresh heavy oil into said residuum to 
maintain the volume of oil in the appa- 
ratus approximately constant.” 


Defendant Contends 
No Invention Is Shown 


The defendant contends that the pat- 
ents and publications of the prior art, 
other than those relied upon as anticipa- 
tions, disclose the once-through process, 
the continuous intake and discharge of 
the shell or boiler and still and the closed 
ring; that no inventive skill was required 

eto add a continuous intake and discharge 
to the process and apparatus of the cyclic 
still and that consequently the claims are 
invalid unless by reference to the speci- 
fication the “small amount” of the dis- 
charge called for can be construed to 
mean an amount of discharge made small 
by sedimentation as by a settling tank 
described in the specification. It denies 
infringement because, it says, its dis- 
charge is not within the claim 
etrued. 

Patent 


to Burton, No. 1049667, 





complex | 
differing in | 
specific gravity and other properties. | 


free 


Before | 





| result the defendant | 
standing the introduction of three to five | 





illustrates the shell still employing 
the isolated batch cracking process, 
Patent to Stombs & Brace, No. 27842, 
and patent to Barbet, No. 836732, 
disclose the shell still operated 
with a continuous intake and a continu- 
ous discharge, the former for distillation, 
the latter for cracking. The patent to 
Benton, No. 342564, and to Pielsticker, 
No. 477153, illustrate the once-throurh 
process. Patent to Clark, No. 1119496, 
and the Burton-Clark still, modeled after 
the Babcock &: Wilcox dater boiler, typ- 
ify the cyeled-batch process of the tube 
and tank still. 

Shell stills, howsoever employed, have 
inherent disadvantages. They are lo- 


cated in the fire zone and heated by direct | 


contact of the flames amd hot gases. By 
reason of the large Quantity of oil in 
the shell heat transference is poor. In 
case of wall rupture the entire body of 
oil is discharged into the fire with danger 
of great conflagratioms and explosions. 
When employed in the cracking proc- 
ess the deposit of carbon on the inner 
surface diminishes the heat transference, 


insulates the oil, brimgs about overheat. | 


ing, and consequent Weakening of the 
shell with a probable blowing out of the 
hot spots unless the run be terminated 
and the shell cleaned. The duration of 
run in the Burton still is thus limited 
to about 36 hours, after which about 24 
hours are required for reconditioning 
the still. 

I find no evidence that a shell 
having a continuous intake and discharge 
of oil has been commercially employed 
for cracking. No evidence showing that 
practice has demonstrated that the run 
of a shell stil] may be substantially pro- 
longed by providing it with a continuous 
intake and discharge of € 
pointed out. That the pipes connecting 
the several stills im the Stombs & 
Brace set-up, were it employed for 
cracking, would be quickly chocked by 


_ | deposits of carbon terminating the Tun 
That is |<“? 


is, I think, quite clear. While the agita- 
tor or stirrer of Barbet may have been 
an aid to heat transsference and tended 
in some degree towards uniformity of 
temperature and com position of the body 
of oil, it was not put in practice and, 
consequently, it remains to be established 
that by it the art progressed toward a 
solution of the carbon problem. 


Reduced Shut-Dorens 


| Once-Through Process 


By the once-through process of Ben- 


| ton, Pielsticker and others the time 


elapsing between compulsory shut-downs 
was much prolonged. But this advan- 
tage was gained at the expense of such 


| added heat and consequent over-cracking | 


with resulting increase on incondesible 
gases. 
once-through process 
tion that a continuous process could be 
advantageously employed in the omce- 


was a demonstra- 


| through method,it WAS nota revolution 
heating zone, to a vaporizing chamber. | 


that, or how, the desire for continuity 
could be otherwise converted into terms 
of practical means- 

The tube and tank cycled-batch Clark 


and Clark-Burton stills possessed the ad- | vention back to © te oiling tenn Ga 


vantage of having the tank containing 
the mass of oil located outside 
furnace, the advantage of better heat 
transfer in the pipe passing through the 
of 


furnace and that of slower deposit 


carbon in the heating zone by reason of | 


the rapidity of the circulation through 
the pipe. But the run was nevertheless 
short because the continuously precipi- 
tated carbon and the  pmgressiveiy 
heavier residuum Were 
from the cycle or closed ring. 
Trumble conceived the idea that 
oil circulating in such closed 
might be maintained 
of temperature, 
and composition and a consequent 
uniform product might be had by remowv- 
ing from the oil circulating in the ring 
the solid substances COmtained in the oil 
introduced into the apparatus, the solid 
or heavy hydrocarbons and free carbon 
formed in the apparatus, as rapidly as 
there introduced and formed. This he 
accomplished by continuously relieving 
the ring of a small amount of heavy oil 
holding in suspense the free carbon and 
foreign matter and continuously supply- 
ing fresh oil in an amount equal to the 


the 


under constant 


conditions 


ring. 
That Trumble’s process and apparatus 
possessed utility and advantages is dis- 


closed not only by the commercia: prac- 
tice of the Trumble process by him and | 
the subsequent owner of the patent but 
also by the comparison of the length of 


run of the Clark-Burton still, hing no 
continuous intake amd discharge of oi], 
approximately 48 hours, with the run of 
17 days had by the defendant which €m- 
ploys the Clark-Burton still with a con- 
tinuous intake and discharge of oil. This 
obtains notwith- 


tons of lime into the system during this 
period. 

During the defendant’s run 30,000 
pounds of carbon, in addition to the lime, 
are discharged in the. residuum. The 
clogging of the system, which terminates 
the run, is brought about by the 
cumulation in the syStem of about 1,800 
pounds of carbon and lime. Thus it ap- 


prolonged by the comtinuous intake and 
discharge of the oil at least 1,600 per 
cent. 


New Process Declared 

No Mere Aggrega@tton 
The Trumble process, which brings 

about a greatly lengthened rua, is not, I 

think, as defendant seems to urge, a Mere 

aggregation of old steps. It is more than 


thus cor- |a continuous intake and discharge of oil. 


lit so coordinating such intake and 


discharge that the oil circulating in the 


™sS 


n Found Valid and Infringe 


| closed ring is 
| tions of temperature, pressure and com- 


still | 
| anticipation, strengthens rather than de- 


oil has been * 


| tinuous 


It seems to me that while the | 
| 148, 


| plication but upon applications filed prior 


| Trumble. 


the | 


not discharged | 


ring | 


| Shell still located wholly in the 


| in the closed 


| claims 1 and 


Claim of Anticipation 
Declared Baseless 


Court Says Invention Is Shown, 
Not Merely Ag- 
gregation. 


maintained under condi- 


position more nearly uniform than had 


hitherto been possible in other than the 
once-through system. It seems clear that 


Trumble by his process, which after the 
event might seem obvious, Johnson y, 
Forty-Second Street, M. & St. N. Ave. 
R, Co, 33. Fed. 499, 501, obtained in 
large measure the combined advantages 


of the shell still process and the once- | 


through process with an elimination of 


; many of the disadvantages and detri- 
| ments of each. 
| construction to an amount of discharge 
| made small 


Limiting the claims by 


by physical sedimentation, 
as ina settling tank, is not required by 
the specification and is, 1 think, not made 
necessary by the prior art. 


As the apparatus cailed for by claim | 


4 possesses the same degree of novelty, 
invention and utility as do the process 
claims it requires no separate 
eration, 


The evidence of the case taken as a 
whole, in my opinion, unless there be 


stroys the presumption of invention 


which attaches to the grant of a patent. 
For anticipation the defendant relies | 


mainly, as I understand its position, upon 
Russian patent No, 175 of 1891 to 
Schuchow & Cavrilow, But though it 
seems difficult to understand, = after 
Trumble’s disclosure, how it was 
sible for _ these patentees to have 
a conception neatly approaching 
that of Trumble and nevertheless 
miss it, yet my reading of the 
specification convinces me that 
thought of Operating the apparatus 
with valves P and Q simultaneously 
Open was never in their mind. The con- 
operation spoken of in the 
patent was, I think, intended to convey 
the thought of a once-through operation 
or a once-through operation succeeded 


so 


| fora longer or shorter time by the cycled 


process 


' _ Without residuum dischcage 
which, in 


its turn, might be followed 
Without interruption of continuity of re- 
cycling a fresh charge or by the once- 
through process. 


Inany event, this patent does not pos- 


| Sess that degree of clarity and certainty 


of meaning essentials to enable it to be 
utilized as an anticipation. 

Selectasine Patents Co. v. Prest-0- 
Graph Co., 267 Fed. 840, 842; Atlantic 
Gulf & Pacifie Co. y. Wood, 288 Fed. 
155. Patent to Edwards, No. 
1170884, and patent to Smith No. 1239423 
issued after the filing of the Trumble ap- 


to the filing of the Trumble application, 


| are, Upon the authority of Milburn Co, 
| v. Davis, ete., Cor, 270 U. S. 


390, like- 

upon as anticipations of 
' Plaintiffs, however, adduced 
vidence to carry Trumble’s date of in- 


wise relied 


filing date of either Smith or Edwards. 


Trumble Is Found 
To Precede Others 

An examination of this evidence, both 
oral and documentary, leads me to the 
conclusion, without substantial doubt, 
that Trumble not only had before Smith 
and Edwards the process of the patent in 
suit, but also that he was conscious of 
the advantages arising from the process, 
and that before Smith and Edwards he 
deliberately so employed the process as 
to reap these advantages in greater or 


| lessr degree. 
pressure | 


In figure 5 of patent to Henderson, 
No. 340878, defendant, finds 
the continuous intake and discharge 
of oil but also the closed ring 
of the patent in suit, But though the 
dishes 42 were there inserted both as 
aids to circulation and 


not only 


as surfaces upon 
which the coke Separating from the oil 


| might be deposited ‘instead of on the bot- 


tom of the still, 


they do not, as T under. 
stand the 


patent in suit, constitute a 


| Closed ring within the meanj 
vapors and heavy Oils passing from the | aaa 


patent Inasmuch as the dishes are ina 


fire zone, 
whereas heat is applied to only a 
of the closed ring of the patent in suit. 
In my view of the matter all the claims 
In issue are valid. 

The defendant’s process and apparatus 
come squarely within claims 2 and 4 as 
thus construed. Moreover, I think that 
were these claims of Trumble more Nar- 
rowly construed the defendant would still 
be within them for, though it discharges 


| from the closed ring an amount of oil 
| equal to 56 per cent of the intake, yet it 


conducts this oil toa secondary vaporizer 
in which, by means of the heat applied 
D ring and a reduction of 
pressure, it waporizes 41 of the 56 parts 
and discharges as residue the remaining 
15 parts or 15 per cent of the intake of 


| fresh oil into the system. The defendant 
ac- 


here has sedimentation by evaporation, 


| the equivalent, I think of the sedimenta- 
| tion of plaintiff¥’s specification. 
pears that the life of the run 1s here | 


Inasmuch as claim 1 differs from claim 
2 in not calling for operation under pres- 
sure and as the defendant operates only 
under pressure and as claim 3 calls for 
the conversion of the oil into foam as it 


| passes through the heating zone and I 


am unable to determine from the evi- 
dence that in defendant's process the oil 
is converted into foam as it Passes 
through the heating zone, I do not find 
3 infringed, 

A decree in accordance with 
findings must be entered, 

July 13. 1927, 


these 


consid- 


pos- 








portion 


: questions 





| Fed. 268. 
the | 


| infringed, 


4 


Court Rules Appeal 


d In Patent Case Bars 


Giving Final Decree 


Interlocutory Finding Must 
Await Accounting and Ac- 
tion of Higher Tribunal, 
District Judge Holds. 


GeorGE HX. Brick AND ANOTHER V. A. I. 
NAMM & Sons INc. District Court, 
EASTERN DIstricT OF NEW YORK. 


The new statute authorizing appeals | 


in some cases from interlocutory patent 
decisions does not empower the District 
Court to make an interlocutory decree 
final while the case is on appeal. 

Leonard Day represented plaintiff for 
the motion. Mock & Blum were opposed. 

The complete text of District Judge 
Inch’s opinion follows: 

This is 
patent suit which had resulted in an in- 
terlocutory decree in favor of plaintiff 
holding a patent valid and infringed, 
granting an injunction, and directing an 
accounting. 


99 


oe, 


interlocutory decree and on March 
1927, 
the usual bond. 

Seeks Final Decree. 


The plaintiff waives the accounting and | 
now seeks to enter a final decree, re- | 


gardless of the fact that said appeal is 
duly pending in the higher court. 
defendant objected. 

If the 
motion, it 
statement that it is beyond the power of 


matter while said appeal is so pending. 
(Draper Corporation v. Stafford Co, 255 
Fed. 554.) 

Also see generally as to the question 
of this court's jurisdiction under such 
circumstances, 
Keyser v. Farr 105 U.S. 265. 


In suits of other nature the same lack 


of power exists. Moosberg v. Nutter 124 | 
| Fed. 


96@. Wagner v. Meccano 235 Fed. 
Sundh v. Cutler-Hammer 244 Fed. 
163. Baltimore v. Phillips 9 Fed. (2d) 
902. Roemer vy. Simon $1 U. S. 149. 
However, plaintiff claims, that recent 
legislatiom of Congress permits him to 
obtain such a final decree. He refers to 


890. 


| the reeent amendment to section 129 of | 


the Judicial Code. This act is as follows, 
and became a law February 28, 1927: 


“That when in any suit in equity for 
the infrimgement of letters patent for | 


inventions, a decree is rendered which is 


final except for the ordering of an ac- | 
an appeal may be taken from | 
such decree to the circuit court of ap- | 
Provided, that such appeal be | 


counting, 


peals: 
taken within 30 days from the entry of 


stayed umless so ordered by that court 

during the pendency of such appeal.” 

(Public No. 662-69th Congress (S. 4957). 
Does Not Apply, Court Holds. 


I do not see that this amendment has | 


anything to do with the question here 
presented. 


run, injumctive relief has been granted 
by an interlocutory decree, and will be 
continued by the final decree, if, in the 


opinion of the higher court, the judgment | it was very close to her. 


of the court below is correct. 


The amendment in question relates to | Line, who was on the 


cases where no injunctive relief can be 
so passed upon. 

The question of whether or not there 
is an accounting is not the determining 
factor. 

The grounds upon which an appeal 
from an 
taken have been changed fm time to 
time. (Ward Baking Co. v. Weber 
Fed. 142.) 


99 


“| 


accounting® 
entry of a final, decree. 
Garage Co. 235 Fed. 527.) 


Prior to the said amendment, upon the 


(Lederer vy. 


entry of an interlocutory decree grant- | 


ing an 
taken. 


injunction an appeal could be 
(Judicial Code, See. 129.) The 
of the validity of the patent 
and of infringement were thus quickly 
determined, usually without the prior 
expense of any accounting. 
Former Course Of Procedure. 

Where however no question of injunc- 
tive relief could be decided because the 
patent had expired, there was nothing 
left to be decided but the accounting and 
for all practical purposes such decree 
was final yet there was no appeal pro- 
vided for by statute except and after 
the accounting had been completed and 
a final decree thereon entered. Thus, in 


such cases, although the higher court | 


should. subsequently decide that the 
patent had been invalid or had not been 
nevertheless such question 
could not be brought before the court 
until the whole expense of possibly an 
extensive accounting had been borne and 
paid for, in some cases unnecessarily, 

“No appeal can be taken by a defend- 
ant from: an interlocutory decree which 
directs am accounting of profits and dam- 
ages but does not order an injunction.” 
(Walker on Patents 5th Ed. (1923) See. 
644a, pagre 720.) Lederer v. Garage Co., 
supra.) 

This difficulty has now been overcome 


by this mew law and an appeal has now | 


been provided in order to avoid in a 
proper case this unnecessary expense of 
an accou nting where no injunctive relief 
is or cam be granted. The accounting 
may be stayed, 

It will be seen therefore that the 
amendment does not apply to the facts 
now before me, It is no authority for 
the entry of a final decree, because of a 
waiver of an accounting, where an ap- 
peal is duly pending in the higher court 
from an interlocutory decree granting 
an injunction. 

Motion denied, 

July 21, 1927, 


a motion for final decree in a | 


duly perfected its appeal by filing | 
| had left her lighter 


The | 


above was all there was to the | 
could be disposed of by the | 


Kendrick v. Roberts 214 | 


| the 


interlocutory decree could be | 


| location, for that 





Tee Machines 
Vessel, Which. Emerged From H idden Place 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Ant PRESENTED FlertiN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


py THE 


UNrtep States DAILY. 


Maritime Rights 


Without Warning, Partly Liable for Collision 


Both Ships Are Held by Court to Have Been at Fault in 
Failing to Maintaire Vigilant Lookouts. 


COMPANIA CUBANA DE NAVEGACION, LI- 
BELANT-APPELLEE, V. STEAMSHIP Co- 
TOPAXI; CLINCHFIELD NAVIGATION CoM- 
PANY, INC. No. 366. Circuit Court 
OF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 

For a vessel to emerge from a hidden 
place into a frequented channel with- 
out giving ample warning, of her ap- 
proach, and without maintaining a vig- 
ilant lookout in such a situation, was 
held in this case to constitute such negli- 
gence as to justify a division of damages. 

Before Manton, Swan, and Augustus 
N. Hand, Circuit Judges. The full text 
of the findings of fact and the opinion, 
as rendered by Judge Augustus N. Hand, 
follows: 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District 
of New York. 

Libel by the Compania Cubana De 
Navegacion against the steamship Coto- 
paxi. Decree for libellant, and claimant 
appeals. Reversed. 


Libelant’s tug Saturno left a lighter 


The defendant duly appealed from said | along the bulkhead beyond the San Jose 


Pier No. 4in Havana harbor and started | 


out to take a barge from a vessel at 
anchor inthe harbor. After the Saturno 
and started away 
stopped ,alongside 
a freighter about 


she blew a whistle, 
the steamship Cadiz, 
450 feet long, which .lay bow in at the 
pier, her stern high out of the water, 
and projecting about 15 feet beyond the 
pier line. 

The master of the Saturno testified 
that he did not blow any other whistle 
after she “got to the stern of the Cadiz.” 


: : : 1% Satur ras TE 20 2 
this court to do anything further in the | The Saturno was 75 feet long and the 


pilot house was about 5 feet above the 
deck and about 25 feet from her bow. 
As her master brought his tug beyond 
the stern of the Cadiz out into the 
channel, he first saw the Cotopaxi com- 
ing up the harbor bound for a coal dock 
some distance beyond San Jose Pier 
No. 4. 


Tug Reversed Course 
And Was Sunk by Collision 


The Cotopaxi, having the Saturno on 
her starboard side, blew one whistle and 
ported her helm in order to.pass under 
stern of the Saturno. The latter 
did not keep her course and speed, but 
reversed, because she had not room to 
pass in front of the Cotopaxi, and the 
Cotopaxi collided with her on the port 


| side and sunk her. 


There was a dispute as to whether 
the Saturno blew a whistle at any time, 
but, even according to the testimony of 
her own witnesses, she did not blow as 
she emerged from the stern of the 
Cadiz. Her master testified that 
stopped alongside the Cadiz. The testi- 


mony nowhere indicates the duration of | 


such decree or from the date of this | this stop, which was evidently made after 


act; and the proceedings upon the ac- | 
countmag in the court below shall not be | 


she blew her whistle, and there is no evi- 
dence of how long 
time when the whistle was blown and the 


| time when the Saturno passed beyond | 
She was only | 
| from 13 to 16 feet from the Cadiz when 


the stern of the Cadiz. 
she passed out into the stream. 

By far the most important dispute of 
fact was as to the place of collision. 


Here it : : | Some of the witnesses for the Cotopaxi 
: meee See tone tae te | placed it 300 feet or more off the pier 


ends, and considerably to the west and 
beyond the point where the Cadiz was 
moored, but the trial judge found that 


Hernandez, the tally clerk of the Ward 
Saturno at the 
time of the collision, located the rear 
section of the wreck of the Saturno as 
only about 20 feet off the stern of the 


| Cadiz. 


Bestard, the master of the Saturno, 
said, when he first saw the Cotopaxi, she 
was from 32 to 39 feet from the Cadiz, 
and that when the Saturno emerged 


| from the stern of the Cadiz she was 
| only from 13 to 16 feet from her. Fur- 
The question of the rightfulness of any | 2 
is reviewed only after the | 


thermore the Cotopaxi had to pass be- 
tween the Cadiz and a vessel called the 
Indianic, which lay only 180 feet to the 
south of the Cadiz. 

The Cotopaxi not only had to traverse 
this narrow strip of water, but sharply 
ported in her first attempt to pass to the 
stern of the Saturno. Such a maneuver 
must have brought her very close to the 


_ stern of the Cadiz when the collision oc- 


curred, as the trial judge found. The 
rough log of the Cotopaxi confirmed this 
indicates that the 
Cotopaxi blew to the Saturno when “by 
stern of Cadiz.” If she was then passing 
through a strip of water only 180 feet 
wide that separated the Cadiz from the 
Indianic, and porting to go under the 
stern of the Saturno, she must have been 
close to the Cadiz. 

Neither vessel maintained a lookout, 
and the chief officer, who.was at the 
bow of the Cotopaxi for other purposes, 
though seeing the Saturno as. she 
emerged form the stern of the Cadiz, 
did not communicate with the bridge. 

The rough log of the Cotopaxi states 
that the'Saturno came out of her slip 


speed of the tug was 
founded. 

The Cotopaxi did not reverse until her 
pilot says he was from 40 to 50 feet 
from the Saturno. Before that he had 
only stopped his engines and ported. 

The trial judge found the Cotopaxi 
solely in fault (1) in regarding the star- 


she 


it was between the r 


| “dead slow,” so that her claim that the 
excessive is un#| 


j 


board hand rule as aplicable instead of 


the rule of special circumstances; (2) 
in proceeding so close to the pier ends 
without having a lookout forward; (3) 
in failing to observe the slip whistle 
from the Saturno; and (4) in failing to 
reverse her engines immediately upon 
seeing the Saturno. 

Crowell & Rouse, 
(E. Curtis Rouse, 
of counsel), for appellant. 

Burlingham, Veeder, Masten & Fearey, 
of New York City (Chauncey I. Clark 
and Frederic Conger, both of New York 


of New York City 


| City, of counsel), for appellee. 


Augustus N. Hand, Circuit Judge 
(after stating the facts as above). There 
gan be no doubt that the starboard hand 


of New York City, | 


rule did not apply to this case. The 
Saturno was not navigating upon a 
course, but was leaving a pier prepara- 
tory to entering upon her course. It is 
perfectly settled E familiar authority 
that the situation jis one of special cir- 
cumstances, governed by article 27 of 
the International Rules, The Servia, 149 
U.S, 144, 18 S. Ct. 877, 87 L.Ed. 681; The 
John Rugge (C. C. A,) 284 F. 861; The 
Washington (C. C. A.) 241 F. 952; The 
M. Moran (C. C. A.) 254 F. 766. 

It is contended that the place from 
which the Saturno emerged was not a 
slip, because a wide basin intervened of 
about 1,200 feet in width between Pier 
4 and the next pier to the west. We 
can see no merit in such an attempted 
distinction. It is true that the Satuxrno 
might have moved out into the channel 
from a point much farther westward 
from the stern of the Cadiz than the 
place she chose. The reason that the 
starboard hand rule does not apply to 
a vessel leaving a pier is, not that an- 
other pier is close to it, but because 
in such a situation she is not and can- 
not be navigating on a steady course. 

Possibly, if the Saturno had been com- 
ing out diagonally from the eastern end 
of the wide basin, in such a way that} 
she was proceeding through it and out 
on a steady course down the harbor to 
pick up her next load, there might have | 
been some cause to argue that she was 





a vessel on the starboard hand of the 
Cotopaxi, to which articles 19 and 21) 
of the International Rules would apply. 
But she was on no such course. She ap- 
proached the channel hidden by a large 
vessel moored at the pier and close to | 
the Cadiz, and was not navigating on a} 
course at all. | 

We think it also clear that the Coto- | 
pa:i was negligent in passing through | 
the narrow space between the Cadiz and | 
the Indianic, and necessarily close to the | 
pier ends, without having a special look- 
out, At any time some vessel might 
have emerged from behind the high} 
stern of the Cadiz and come into close | 
proximity to the Cotopaxi. 

It is not a question of harbor regula- | 
tions of which we have no proof, but of 
a reasonable precaution applicable to 
the situation in hand. It is argued that 
the pilot could see the Saturno as well 
from the bridge as could a lookout in 
the prov. When one remembers how 
low the tug lay and how close she was 
to the Cadiz, ridimg high out of the 
water, the argument is not satisfactory. 


Both Vessels Were 


Equally at Fault 

We cannot say that a proper lookout 
might not have reported the Saturno to | 
the bridge some time before the pilot 
could descry her. The District Judge 
rightly held that the absence of a look- 
out in these circumstances was a fault. 
It was equally a fault on the part of 
the Cotopaxi that she did not promptly 
reverse on seeing the Saturno so close 
to her, 

The whole case of the Cotopaxi is 
really built upon the supposed applica- 
tion of the starboard hand rule, To jus- 
tify her claim that it applied, and doubt- 
less in hope of showing that the Saturno | 
was on a steady course, some of the wit- 
nesses attempted to place the collision 
much farther from the pier end than it 
really was. But that the Cotopaxi, 
whatever may have been the theory of | 
her pilot, ported her helm and tried to 
pass inside the Saturno, seems unques- 
tionable, and that was her initial and 
most serious error. It prevented her 
from checking hex headway to the ut- 
most when danger was very imminent. 
The failure to reverse promptly was an | 
added fault. The Stanmore, L. R. 10 
P. D. 134; The Manitoba, 122 U. S. 97, | 
7S. Ct. 1158, 30 L. Ed. 1095, 
- In spite of the above errors in naviga- | 
tion, which rendered the Cotopaxi un- 
doubtedly liable im damages, we must 
regard the Saturno as also gravely in 
fault. We are referred to no regulation | 
for the harbor of Havana requiring a | 
vessel to blow a whistle when leaving | 
a slip, but we regard it as plainly negli- 
gent for a vessel to emerge from a hid- 
den place into a frequented channel with- 
out giving ample warning of her ap- 
proach, and without maintaining a vig- 
ilant lookout in such a situation. 

The Saturno took neither precaution. 
She blew her so-called slip whistle, not 
as she emerged, but some time before, 
even prior to the time when 7 “stopped 
alongside the Cadiz.” If she had had a 
lookout on her bow, she would have seen 
the Cotopaxi sooner, and would have had 
25 feet more within which to check her 
headway and back into the slip. The 
distances were short, and the vessels all 





| was filed by 


j at the time of the invention. 


Patent for Method 
Of Making Ice Held 
Not to Be Infringed 


Assignor of Patented Right 
Is Estopped From Later 
Denying Its 
Validity. 


Fricke COMPANY, PLAINTIFF, V. ROBERT 
F, LINDSAY ET AL. Equity 133. Dis- 
TRICT COURT, WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
SouTtH CAROLINA. 

Reissue patent 15,895 for an improve- 
ment for making ice held not infringed. 

Nettles and Oxner of Greenville, S. C., 
Charles Neave, New York City, and E. 
W. Bradford, Washington, D. C., for 
plaintiff. Deane, Cothram and Wyche 
of Greenville, S.C, J.T. Newton and EK. 
G. Siggars, both of Washington, D. Cc, 
for defendants. 

The ull text of the opinion of Judge 
Watkins follows: 

This is a suit in equity by the Frick 
Company, a corporation of the State of 
Pennsylvania, against the defendants in 
which the bill charges the infringement 
of the reissue Letters Patent of th 
United States No. 15, 895, granted Au- 
gust 19, 1924, on an application filed by 
Robert F. Lindsay and Robert H. Hemp- 


| hill. 


Prior to the reissue, Lindsay had as- 
signed his entire right to Thomas W. 
Carroll, and the patent was granted to 
Hemphill and Carroll. The application 
for the reissue was filed April 24, 1924, 
The application for the original patent 
Lindsay and Hemphill on 


February 24, 1922, and granted on Jan- 


| uary 16, 1923. 


Plaintiff Purchased Patent. 

Plaintiff first obtained a license from 
Hemphill and Carroll granting it the 
exclusive right to manufacture the in- 
vention under the original letters: patent. 
The license agreement embodied an 
option to buy the patent for the sum of 
$25,000 and after operating under the 
license for a few months, plaintiff ex- 
ercised its purchase option and became 
vested with the title to the original 
patent. Robert P Lindsay, one of the 
defendants herein, joined in the applica- 


| tion for the reissue above referred to. 


The original patent to Lindsay and 
Hemphill embodied 11 specifications of 
claims consecutively numbered and set 
out, and to these were added in the re- 
issue eight additional specifications num- 
bered consecutively from 12 to 19, in- 
clusive. The device put out by the de- 
fendants was constructed in accordance 
with two patents, one granted to R. F, 
Lindsay on December 29, 1925, being No. 
1567523, and the other No. 1606087 
issued to Robert F. Lindsay and Effa S, 
Lindsay on November 9, 1926. 

It appearing that the defendant, Rob- 


; ert F. Lindsay, is one of the assignors 


from whom plaintiff's patent ‘was ac- 
quired, he is, of course, estopped from 
denying the walidity of such patent. The 


; tule is that the assignment of a patent 
| creates an estoppel by deed against the 


assignor which precludes him from deny- 
ing the utility, novelty or validity of 
the patent. He is not precluded, how- 
ever, from showing the state of the art 
Leader 
Plow Co. v. Bridgewater Plow Co., 237 
Fed. 376; Simger Mfg. Co. v. Cramer, 192 
U. 8. 265; Standard Water Systems Co, 
v. Griscom-Russell Co, 278 Fed. 703, 

Estoppel Applies to Codeféndant. 

It is contended by the defendants that 


| the rule as to estoppel, even though ap- 
plicable to Robert L. Lindsay, would not 


be applicable to his codefendant, Effa S., 
Lindsay. It appears, however, that these 
defendants not only occupy the relation 
of husband and wife but that their man- 
ufacture is conducted under the two pat- 
ents above referred to, one issued to them 
jointly and the other issued to Robert F. 


| Lindsay. I think, therefore, that in so far 


as the doctrine of estoppel applies to 
Robert F. Lindsay, it must in this case 
be held to apply also to his codefendant. 

It is plaim that the defendants began 
making and _ selling the devices com- 
plained of as infringements before the 
[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
were dangerously close. Such an item 
of 25 feet was important. 

For a small tug to emerge from be- 
hind a big steamer into a frequented 
channel, without a lookout and without 
warning, was a fault so serious as to 
call for a division of damages. 

The decree is reversed, with costs, and 
the cause remanded to the District 
Court, with directions to enter the usual 
decree for half damages. 

July 5, 1927. 
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Manufactures 


Patent for Method 
Of Making Ice Held 
Not to Be Infringed 


Assignor of Patented Right 
Is Estopped from Later 
Denying Its 
Validity. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
application for reissue was filed. The 
evidence shows this to be true to a lim- 
ited extent. I do not think it material, 
however, for the reason that the reissue 
patent was obtained by plaintiff without 
any unreasonable delay. Crown Cork & 
Seal Co. v. Aluminum Stopper Co., 108 
Fed. 845; Abercrombie & Fitch Co. v. 
Baldwin, 245 U. S. 198. 

The patents of both plaintiff and de- 
fendants relate to improved methods of 
making ice in such manner as to free the 
manufactured product from the impuri- 
ties which are usually found in undis- 
tilled water. For a number of years 
manufacturers and inventors have 
sought to perfect some device by which, 
because of greater economy, undistilled 
water could be employed and at the same 
time the manufactured product should 
be freed from impurities. Numerous in- 
ventions have been perfected and pat- 
ents obtained therefor. 

It seems that, in the manufacture of 
ice, cans of practically uniform shape 
and size have been used in which the 
freezing of the water proceeded from 
the inner surface of the can inward, the 
freezing process tending to throw off the 
impurities so that they would be col- 
lected toward the center of the can fin- 
ally resulting, as the freezing was com- 
pleted, in a clouded core at the center 
of the can. 

Hollow Tubes Inserted. 

To correct this, inventions were de- 
vised by which a hollow tube of some 
sort was inserted from the top of the 
can through which the air was slowly 
forced, thereby agitating the water in 
the unfrozen part and preventing the 
adherence of the impurities. 

These tubes consisted sometimes of 
rubber and sometimes of metal. It was 
found, however, that the rubber tubes 
had too great a tendency to adhere to the 
walls of the ice and be frozen therein. 
The first metal tubes were maintained in 
a fixed position but later on these tubes 
were designed to swing backward and 
forward a short distance in a fixed axis, 
either from side to side or from end to 
end of the cans. It was found advisable 
‘also to make small perforations in the 
tubes at various places in order to dis- 
tribute the circulation of the air and 
also to assist in the regulation of the 
swinging of the tubes. 

E do not deem it necessary in this opin- 
fon to discuss in detail the various pat- 
ents which had been obtained prior to 

. the obtaining of the original and re-issue 
patents now owned by plaintiff. It is 

. sufficient to say that the mere device of 
hollow metal tubes with or without per- 
forations, swinging from ‘a fixed axis at 
the top, was in common use before plain- 
tiff’s inventions. The novelty of the 
plaintiff’s patent was mainly in the fact 
that the tube was pivoted upon a fixed 
axis which permitted it to swing back- 
ward and forward in one plane. There 
was no novelty in the mere use of the 
tube nor in the fact that it had certain 
perforations. i 

Two Advantages Claimed. 

Defendants’ device furnishes an ad- 
vantage or a claimed advantage in two 
respects, which differ entirely from all 
other inventions. The first is that the 
tube is so pivoted at the top as to cause 
or permit a slight raising of the tube 
during its oscillation and it is also made 
to swing in an elliptical orbit and not in 
a fixed plane, 

In the patent 1567523, page 1, lines 
25 to 30, it states: 

“The tube has a floating support 
whereby it may automatically adjust 
itself to cans of different widths, and to 
space occupied by the core of unfrozen 
water therein.” 

Again on page 2, lines 75 to 100, pat- 
entee states: 

“Another advantage of this floating 
tube is that when the brine circulation is 
greater on one side of the can than on 
the’other, so the transfer of heat is more 
rapid on one side and the ice freezes 
faster on that side, the floating tube agi- 
tated by the discharge of air automatic- 
ally finds the center of the unfrozen zone, 
in other words, the unfrozen core, and 
when the two walls have frozen together 
and have met, the tube wil] be at tho 
meeting point. Thus, the block of ice 
when completed is cieur. 


“In prior constructions where the tube | 


is pivotally connected to the support it is 
confined in its swinging movement to a 
single vertical plane. In the present in- 
vention the tube swings slightly out of 
a single plane traversing a double ellipti- 
eal area or describes in its motion the 
figure eight which causes the tube to 
strike different parts of the ice walls and 
prevents it from sticking and freezing in 
before the ice closes up. This result is 
due to the head 19 at the top of the tube 
in connection with the elongated slot 21 
in which the tube is caused to swing.” 
Non-Infringement Presumed. 

The device was exhibited in actual 
operation at the hearing before me and 
unauestionably functioned’ in  accord- 
ance with the claims and specifications 
embodied in the patents. It is impor- 
tant in this connection to bear in mind 
the fact that defendants’ patents were 
granted after full hearing and investi- 
gation by the patent officé. While it 
is true that this would not protect the 
defendants against a claim of infringe- 
ment if actually accomplished, it does 
raise the presumption that, according to 
the claims of the latter patent, this in- 
vention is not an infringement of the 
earlier patent. Boyd v. Janesville Hay 
Tool Co., 158 U. S. 260. 

The granting of the patent is prima 
facie evidence and only prima facie 
evidence of patentable novelty. Im- 
perial Bottle Cap & Machinery Co. v. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., 139 Fed. 312; 
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Lockers 


Permission to File Counterclaim Denied 
As Defense to Suit Cannot Be Enforced 


— 


District Court, Northern District of Ohio, Rules Claim Has 
No Standing With Case Recorded. 


DuRABILT STEEL LocKeR Co. V. BERGER 
MANUFACTURING Co.; Equity 2151; 
District Court, NORTHERN DISTRICT 
OF OHIO. 

After reviewing conflicting authorities 
on the subject, District Judge Westen- 
haver concluded that a defendant could 
not be permitted to set up a counterclaim 
on an independent patent, when the cir- 
cumstances were such that the plain- 
tiff could not have been compelled to de- 
fend a suit in that district. Therefore he 
dismissed the counterclaim, stating his 
reasons as follows: 

The bill charges infringement of a 
patent for an improvement in locks for 
lockers. Defendant joins to its answer, 
a counterclaim charging infringement by 
plaintiff of a patent for an improvement 
in cabinet construction. Plaintiff moves 
to dismiss this counterclaim on 
ground that it is based on an independ- 
ent cause of action in no wise growing 
out of or connected with the cause of 
action stated in the bill. The two causes 
of action are independent and uncon- 
nected, and the one set up in the coun- 
terclaim does not arise out of the cause 
of action stated in the bill. The two 
causes of action are independent and un- 
connected, and the one set up in the 
counterclaim does not arise out of the 
cause of action which is the subject mat- 
ter of plaintiff’s bill. The counterclaim, 
however, may be the subject of an inde- 
pendent suit in equity against the plain- 
tiff, and, inasmuch as it is based upon 
a patent, it is one of which a Federal 
court has jurisdiction. It is not alleged 
and does not appear that plaintiff is an 
inhabitant of this district, and if it has 
committed acts of infringement therein, 
it does not have a regular and established 
place of business therein; hence, while 
the cause of action set up in the counter- 
claim is one which may be the subject 
of an independent suit in equity ,of which 
a Federal court has jurisdiction, it is not 


in the Northern District of Ohio, against 
its timely objection. 


Involves Construction 


Of Rules of Equity Act 


Whether the motion should be granted | 


or denied, involves in part the construc- 
tion of the last clause of New Equity 
Rule 30, or, to state the question other- 
wise, whether that rule, if given a con- 
struction to conflict with the venue pro- 
visions of Section 48, Judicial Code, can 
be permitted to nullify a party’s right 
to insist that he be sued in a district 
of which he is an inhabitant or in which 
he commits acts of infringement and has 
a regular and established place of busi- 
ness. In my opinion, this motion should 
be sustained. It is my view that Equity 
Rule 30 should not be given a. construc- 
tion bringing it into conflict with Sec- 
tion 48. I am therefore adhering to the 
ruling announced by me in Ohio Brass 
Co. v. Hartman Elec. Mfg. Co., 243 Fed. 
629. Upon this question there exists di- 
versity of opinion among the judges of 
the district courts. The cases have been 
summarized and reviewed and brought 
down to date in Parker Pen Co. v. Rex 
Mfg. Co., 11 F. (2d) 533. The reason- 
ing of District Judge Brown accords with 
my own and is adopted and will be ad- 
hered to until there is an authoritative 
construction to the contrary. 


Defendant urges that a contrary con- 
struction has been authoritatively estab- 
lished by American Mills Co. v. American 
Surety Co., 260 U. S. 360, and Wire 
Wheel Corp’n v. Budd Wheel Co. (4 C. 
C. A.), 288 Fed. 308. I agree with Dis- 
quiod yoexe sy} yey} UMOIG 2SpnEe PII} 
was not presented in American Mills Co. 
v. American Surety Co., and, like him, I 
am unable to concur in the reasoning 
of the opinion in the Wire Wheel Corp’n 
ease. The fatal inconsistency between 
Rule 30, if given this construction, and 
Section 48, seems to have been over- 
looked. Rule 30 was framed and promul- 
gated under authority of Section 917, U. 
S. Revised Statutes. This section con- 
fers power only to prescribe rules not 
inconsistent with any law of the United 
States and generally to regulate the prac- 
tice in suits in equity. In Washington- 
Southern Co. v. Baltimore Co., 263 U. S. 
629, it was said: “But not rule of court 
can enlarge or restrict jurisdiction. Nor 
can a rule abrogate or modify the sub- 
stantive law. This is true, whether the 
court to which the rules apply be one 
of law, of equity or of admiralty.” 


Rule Not Intended to 
Abrogate Section 48 

Obviously, Rule 30 was not intended 
to abrogate Section 48. As power did not 
exist to abrogate Section 48, Rule 30 
cannot be given a construction which 
would abroggte it. Recognizing the 
soundness of this view, the courts which 
have construed Rule 30 as authorizing 
the bringing in of a counterclaim not 
growing out of or connected with the 
subject matter of plaintiff’s bill, nor of 
such a nature as it might prior thereto 
have been the subject of a cross-bill 
in equity, have sought to escape from the 
difficulty by holding that a plaintiff, when 
he files his bill in a particular district, 
consents to be sued there with respect 
to any and every cause of action which 
may be the subject of an independent 
suit in equity cognizable in any Federal 
court. This view, in my opinion, is an 
inadmissible extension of the doctrine of 
waiver of venue by appearance. If the 
counterclaim iq merely one of which the 


New Jersey Wire Cloth Co. v. Buffalo 
Expanded Metal Co. et al., 131 Fed. 
265; Century Electric Co. v. Westing- 
house, 191 Fed. 350; Kokomo Fence 
Machine Co. v. Alva L. Kitselman et al., 
S. 8; Westinghouse Air-Brake 
Co. et al. v. Boyden Power-Brake Co., 
et al., 170 U. S. 537, 70 Fed. 816. 

For the reasons above stated, the bill 


must be dismissed with costs, 
July 14, 1927. 


the | 








Federal court of that district has juris- 
diction as to the subject matter and can 
acquire jurisdiction of the plaintiff, the 
question involved would be merely one of 
practice and not of substantive law and 
might be properly within the purview of 
the power conferred by Section 917, to 
regulate practice in suits of equity. 

In any event, the error or irregularity 
in practice would not be substantial, for 
the reason that defendant might bring 
an independent suit upon his counter- 
claim and the court might properly con- 
solidate the cases for hearing if, in its 
opinion, the interests of justice might 
so require. 

But in the present situation, Section 
48 must be abrogated or the doctrine 
of an appearance in court limited to one 
purpose must be overthrown. The venue 
provisions of Section 48, it is true, may 
be waived by a general appearance. See 
Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co. v. De 
Lavaud, 251 Fed. 631. But waiver by an 
appearance is always a matter of inten- 
tion and is not to be inferred except as 
the result of acts from which an intent 
may be properly inferred. See Dahlgren 
v. Pierce (6 C, C. A.), 263 Fed. 841; 
Salmon Falls Mfg. Co. v. 


Plaintiff Required 
To Answer Subject Matter 

A plaintiff who files a bill may properly 
be said to intend to appear in the court 
in which he files it as to the subject 
matter of that bill and all other mat- 
ters connected with or growing out of 
that subject matter; but it cannot 
properly be said that he intends to ap- 


pear in that court to any and every sub- 
ject matter unconnected with and inde- | 
pendent thereof which may be made the | 


subject of an independent suit in equity 
cognizable in a Federal court. 

The practice in analogous situations 
limits the effect of a general appearance 


one upon which plaintiff might be sued | the subject matter to which the de- 


fendant appears. It has been held that 
when a defendant appears generally to 
a bill which on its face makes a proper 
showing of venue as to the defendant, 
and after such appearance, plaintiff 
amends his bill, showing the absence of 
venue, the defendant may, notwithstand- 
ing his prior general appearance, take 
advantage of the absence of venue dis- 
closed by the amended pleading. Sce 
Crown Cotton Mills v. Turner, 82 Fed. 
337; Hohorst v. Hamburg-Amer. Packet 
Co., 38 Fed. 273; same case on appeal, 
148 U. S, 262. Likewise, an appearance 
by a defendant to a pleading which states 
one cause of action, is held not to be an 
appearance to an amended pleading stat- 
ing a wholly new and different cause of 


action, and also, that the statute of limi- | 


tations is applicable to new and inde- 
pendent causes of action thus stated, if 
the bar of the statute has attached after 
the suit was brought but before the 
amendment. See Union Pacific Ry. v. 
Wyler, 158 U. S. 285. 

The privilege of immunity from suit 
except in the district of which the de- 
fendant is an inhabitant or in which he 
has committed acts of infringement and 
has a regular and established place of 
business, conferred or preserved by Sec- 
tions 48 and 51 of the Judicial Code, is 
a matter of substantive law and not a 
mere matter of practice. A construction 
of Equity Rule 30 which deprives a 
party of that privilege ought not to be 
adopted in the absence of better reasons 
than any to be found in the published 
opinions or known to me. It results from 
this reasoning that defendant’s counter- 
claim must be stricken from its answer. 
An exception may be noted. 

July 1, 1927. 


More Applications 
Filed for Patents 


\ 


Commissioner Robertson States 
He Believes Requests Now Be- 
ing Received Set Record. 


Described as a “beehive of industry” 
in one of the recent reports of the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Thomas E. Robert- 
son, the Patent Office of the Department 
of Commerce is now handling more ap- 
plications for patents than ever before, 
according to an oral statement made by 
a Patent Office official August 17. 

No statistics are yet available either 
as to the applications for patents or 
grants of patents, but it is believed, it 
was stated, applications are being re- 
ceived at a record rate. This includes 
designs and trade-marks also. 

The Patent Office has made no survey 
of the causes for the apparent increase 
in applications, but points out that it 
may be due to aeronautic and radio pat- 
ents just as the rise of the automotive 
industry brought about a large increase 
in inventions along this line. There is 
no way of identifying for a certainty 
the exact use of a patent, as an auto- 
motive patent might be employed in air- 
planes or an electrical patent in the radio 
industry, it was explained. 

The general rate of patent grants is 
about 800 a week, or from 40,000 to 
45,000 a year, it was stated at the Patent 
Office. Usually, patents are not granted 
for several years after the applications. 


Depreciation Claim 


On Well Disallowed 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
since it was sunk but that it is still in 
use. Upon this showing we are unable 
to fix the rate of depreciation thereon, 
for lixe Jacob’s well of old, it may last 
indefinitely. This asset may, therefore, 
be one which, by its very nature, is not 
depreciable. 
Commissioner Is Affirmed. 
With respect to the second error al- 
leged,,» the petitioner admitted and the 


Midland Tire | 
& Rubber Co. (6 C. C. A.), 285 Fed. 214. | 











Stock Ownership 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


GHIPPING: Liabilities of Vessels and Owners: Negligent Management or 

Navigation.—It is negligent for a vessel to emerge from a hidden place 
into a frequented channel without giving ample warning of her approach, and 
without maintaining a vigilant lookout in such a situation—Compania Cubana 
de Navegacion v. Steamship Cotopaxi; Clinchfield Navigation Co., Inc. (Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1728, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


Patents 


PATENTS: Appeal from Interlocutory Decree: Act of 1927.—The act ap- 

proved February 28, 1927 (44 Stat. L. 1261) authorizes appeal from inter- 
locutory decree for plaintiff in patent cases, even though no injunction relief 
was granted, if the decree is final except for an accounting.—Brick v. A. I. 
Namm & Sons Inc. (District Court, Eastern District of New York, 1927.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1728, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Proceedings in District Court Pending Appeal: Making Decree 

Final.—The District Court, in general, has no power to act in a case that 
has been perfected for appeal, and the statute of 1927 (44 Stat. L. 1261) does 
not change this so as to enable plaintiff who has obtained an interlocutory 
decree to waive accounting and have the decree made final—Brick v. A. I. 
Namm & Sons, Ine. (District Court, Eastern District of New York, 1927.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1728, Col, 4 (Volume II). 





PATENTS: Counterclaim on Independent Patent not Allowable: Equity Rule 

30 Construed.—Defendant’s counterclaim on an independent patent must 
be dismissed when it does not appear that plaintiff could have been sued in the 
same district; any other construction of new equity rule 80 would cause it to 


be in conflict with section 48 of the Judicial Code.—Durabilt Steel Locker Com- 
pany v. Berger Manufacturing Company (District Court, Northern District of 
Ohio, 1927).Yearly Index Page 1729, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Infringement: Oil Cracking Process and Apparatus.—Patent 

1281884 to Trumble for an oil-cracking apparatus and process, which cir- 
culates oil through a closed ring, taking off light vapor from ring and con- 
tinuously relieving ring of a small amount of heavy oil and supplying ring 
with fresh oils to maintain constant volume of oil in ring; held, valid and in- 
fringed.—Universal Oil Products Co. v. Skelly Oil Co. (District Court, District 
of Delaware, 1927).—Yearly Index Page 1927, Col. 1 (Volume ITI). 


PATENTS: Infringement: Where Frequent Cleaning Avoided: Oil Cracking 

Process and Apparatus.—Where patentee’s invention is directed to oil- 
cracking apparatus and method of distilling oil whereby oil to be cracked cir- 
culates through closed ring part of which ring is exposed to source of heat, and 
a small amount of the heavy oil circulating in the ring is continuously removed 
and fresh oil supplied in place thereof so that tendency to carbon up heating 
tubes is practically obviated and cause of frequent cleaning is practically re- 
moved; held, such invention is patentable over the old cyclic stills—Universal 
Oil Products Co. v. Skelly Oil Co. (District Court, District of Delaware, 1927). 
Yearly Index Page 1729, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Granting of Later Patent Raises Presumption of Noninfringe- 

ment of Earlier Patent.—It is important to bear in mind the fact that de- 
fendant’s patents were granted after full hearing and investigation by the 
Patent Office and this raises the presumption that, according to claims of later 
patent, this invention is not an infringement of the earlier patent.—Frick Co. 
v. Robert Lindsay. (District Court, Western District of South Carolina).— 
Yearly Index Page 1728, Col. 7 (Volume II). 





PATENTS: Infringement: Denying Validity: Estoppel: Husband and Wife.— 

Where defendants not only occupy the relationship of husband and wife, 
the husband being the patentee assignee of the invention to the plaintiff, but 
the manufacture of the alleged infringing devices is conducted by them jointly, 


the doctrine of estoppel applies to the wife as well as to the husband.—Frick 
Co. v. Robert Lindsay et al. (District Court, Western District of South Caro- 
line).—Yearly Index Page 1728, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


Redetermination of Tax Is Denied 
Concern Claiming Corporate Affiliation 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


control of the business of a corporation 


| is not control of the stock as contem- 


plated by the statute. Appeals of Old 
Colony R. R. Company, 1 B. T. A. 1067; 
Norwich & Worcester R. R. Co., 2 B. T. 
A. 215; Watsontown Brick Co., 3 B. T. 
A. 85. In the Appeal of Greenville Coal- 
ing & Export Corporation, 4 B. T. A. 
183 (The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 1663, Vol. I), it was stated: 

“* * * The fact of intercompany re- 
lations, or the absence of them, without 
the necessary stock ownership or control 
as provided in the statute, is not suffi- 
cient to permit or require affiliation.” 
Summary Given 
Of Stock Ownership 

The stock ownership of the petitioner 
as presented in the evidence may be 
summarized as follows: . 


Nov. 30, 1918 
Shares Per Cent Shares Per Cent Shares Per Cent 


Trustee for the Missouri Co. 
or its stockholders 

Qualifying shares 

Minority, owning no stock in 
Missouri Company 


343 
plus qualifying shares shown above does 
not of itself amount to “substantially 
all” the stock as required by the statute. 
Appeals of Industrial Company of Bing- 
hampton, 2 B. T. A. 360; James Butler 
Grocery Co., 4 B. T. A. 878; Kiddy Shoe 
Service, Inc., 5 B. T. A. 268 (The United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 3008, 
Vol I.) 

The minority stock in the petitioner 
was owned by investors who paid cash 
for their stock and acquired absolute 
ownership therein without any condition 
or agreement as to resale. They were 
not employes and were in no way con- 


evidence shows that the depreciation 
claimed on horses and -vagons was re- 
flected for the years 1917 and 1918, in 
the losses shown on the inventory of 
that account, which losses were allowed 
by the Commissioner as a deduction from 
gross ircome for those years. For the 
years 1919 and 1920, losses shown on 
the inventory of horses and wagons were 
also deducted frpm gross income for 
those years and the deduction allowed 
by the ‘ nmissioner. The petitioner 
was unable to state whether deprecia- 
tion on horses and wagons was for 1919 
and 1920, as it was in the former years, 
reflected in the losses shown in the in- 
ventory of horses and wagons. In the 
absence of <ffirmative evidence to the 
contrary, we must approve the Commis- 
sioner’s determination in disallowing de- 
prociation thereon. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

Considered by Smith and Littleton. 

August 8, 1927, 


{ nected with the Missouri 


100 
The ownership of stock by the trustee + 


corporation. 
The fact that the minority stockholders 
gave proxies for the voting of their 
stock is immaterial. As was stated in 
Appeals'of Tunnel Railroad of St. Louis 
and St. Louis Bridge Co., 4 B. T. A. 596 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 2106, Vol I.): 

“The giving of proxy is not a relin- 
quishment by the donor of any of the 
rights of ownership or control.” . 

In Appeal of Wofford Oil Co., Inc., 5 
B. T. A. 115, it was stated relative to a 
minority interest that a feeling of help- 
lessnes does not indicate. any control of | 
stock. 

Although the question of affiliation or 
nonaffiliation of corporations is not to be 
determined solely on the basis of mathe- 
matical computations of stock holdings, 





Nov. 30, 1919 Nov. 30, 1920 


260 
10 


74.28 
2.86 


220 


10 
22.86 


350 

Appeal of Hagerstown Shoe & Legging 

Co., 1 B. T. A. 666, we think that it ean- 

not be said that the Missouri corporation 

owned directly or controlled through 
closely affiliated interests, or by a nom- 
inee or nominees, substantially all of the 
stock of the petitioner or that substan- 
tially all of the stock of the two corpo- 
rations was owned or controlled by the 
same interests during the taxable periods 
involved herein. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

Considered by Littleton. 

August 12, 1927. | 
| 
| 
| 





Refund of Tax Is Held 


Not to Be Recoverable 


The case of United States of America 
v. Detroit Steel Products Company holds 
that the United States cannot recover 
a refund of tax voluntarily made by it 
through its duly authorized representa- 
tive under an order of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue acting within his 
statutory jurisdiction unless the refund 
was procured by means of fraud or mis- 
take. 


The decision in this case was recently 
made by the District Court for the East- 
ern District of Michigan. Judge Simons 
delivered the opinion. 


This was an action by the Government 
to recover from the defendant, a Mich- 
igan corporation, a sum alleged to be 
due as the amount of internal revenue 
excise taxes on the sale by the defendant 
of automobile leaf springs, made and 
sold by the defendant during the year 
1919 and thereafter. 

The fuil text of the opinion will 
be published in the issue of Friday, 

August 19 


| Davidson, John Mitchell. 


| Farrelly, 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


American academy of political and social 
science, Philadelphia. Some outstand- 
ing problems of American foreign pol- 
icy. 213 p. (Its Annals. vol. cxxxii 
no, 221, July, 1927.) Phil., The Ameri- 
can academy of political and social 
science, 1927, 27-15585 


Baitsell, George Alfred. Manual of bio- 
logical forms. Rev. ed. 411 p. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1927. 27-15645 


| Benjamin, Abraham Cornelius. The logi- 


cal atomism of Bertrand Russell. 63 p. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Michi- 
gan, 1924.) Champaign, IIl., 1927. 
27-15640 
Bond, John. In the pillory; the tale of 
the Borgia pope in nine crawded chap- 
ters, 39 splendid illustrations. 76 p. 
Wash., The Fellowship forum, 1927. 
27-15633 
Newton the descend- 
1660-1721. 
27-8370 


Bullard, Edgar J. 
ants of Thomas Newton, 
16 1. Detroit, 1926. 

Central landowners’ association. ss 
The agricultural landowner’s handbook 
on taxes, rates, tithe rentcharge and 
the death duties. A brief guide to law 
and practice in England and Wales, 
outside the metropolis. 2d ed. rev. and 
enl. April, 1927. By R. Strachan Gardi- 
ner, secretary to the association... 
with a foreward by the Right Hon. 
Lord Clinton . . .178 p. London, The 
Central landowners’ association, 1927. 

27-15592 

Why the negro snould 
12 p. 

27-15591 

Emigration of 

William Mitchell Davidson and family 

from Buncombe County, North Caro- 

lina, to Texas in 1844; sketch of fam- 

ily history. 16 numb. 1. n. p., 1927. 

27-8372 

The human 

illus. Chi- 


Chew, Abraham. 
vote the Republican ticket. 
Wash., 1927. 


Davis, Benjamin Marshall. 
body and its care. 284 p. 
cago, Rand, 1927. 27-15642 

Mrs. T. Charles. Contract 
bridge, by .. . & Milton Leonard Cole- 
man. 216 p. illus. N. Y., Boni, 1927. 

27-15575 

Fayle, Charles Ernest. The war and the 
shipping industry. 472 p. (Carnegie 
endowment for international peace. 
Division of economics and history, Eco- 
nomic and social history of the world 
war. British series) New Haven, 
Yale university press, 1927. 27-15588 

Garr, A. G. Gems from the pulpit; 
choice sermons on salvation, healing, 
Holy Spirit, and second coming of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 191 p. Los 
Angeles, F. A. Sharp, 1927. 27-15638 

Gies, William John. Dental education 
in the United States and Canada;, a 
report to the Carnegie foundation for 
the advancement of teaching, by... 
with a preface by Henry S. Pritchett 

- 692 p., illus. (On cover: The 
Carnegie foundation for the advance- 
ment of teaching. Bulletin no. 19). 
N. Y., The Carnegie foundation for 
the advancement of teaching, 1926. 

27-15560 

Gordon, Ellen. Prophecies by Ezra, re- 
ceived through Ellen Gordon ... 74 
p. N. Y., Heiss publishing house, 
1927. ; 27-15639 

Graham, Frank Duncan. Audels engi- 
neers and mechanics guide. . . a pro- 
gressive, illustrated series with ques- 
tions—answers—calculations, covering 
modern engineering practice; specially 
prepared for ail engineers, all me- 
chanies and all electricians. A practi- 
cal course of study and reference for 
all students and workers in every 
branch ct the engineering progression. 
1 v., illus. N. Y., Audel, 1927. 

27-15562 

Harrison, Mrs. Ida (Withers). Gardens 
al! the year, by Ida Withers Harri- 
son. 122 p. Boston, The Stratford 
co., 1927. 27-15583 

Havre de Grace, Md. Public library. His- 
toric Havre de Grace. 
Grace, Md., Havre de Grace public li- 
brary, 1926. 27-8393 

Hayes, Herbert Kendall. Breeding crop 
plants, by ... and Ralph John Garber 
... 2d ed. 438 p., illus. (McGraw-Hill 
publications in the agricultural and 
botanical sciences, E. W. Sinnott, con- 
sulting editor.) McGraw, 1927. 

27-15582 

Hill, Mrs, Janet (McKenzie) Canning, 
preserving and jelly making. New rev. 
ed....197 p. Boston, Little, 1927. 

27-15563 

Horlacher, Levi Jackson. Sheep produc- 
tion. 418 p., illus. (McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications in the agricultural and botani- 
eal sciences, E. W. Sinnott, consulting 
editor.) N. Y., MeGraw, 1927. 

27-15581 


“| 


Subscription 


Washington, D. C. 


Position 


Firm or | 
Organization 


Street 
Address 


City and 


Type of 
Business 
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36 p. Havre de | 





Hunter, Anna Falconet. ... A Newport 
romance of 1804; a paper read before 
the Society, February 21st, 1927. 24 p. 
(Bulletin of the Newport historical 
society, no. 61) Newport, R. I., 1927. 

27-8391 

Linton, Ralph. Annual ceremony of the 
Pawnee medicine men. 20 p. (Field 
museum of natural history. Anthro- 
pology leaflet, no. 8.) Chicago, Field 
museum of natural history, 1923. 

27-15578 

Maccabees, Ladies of the. Ritual of the 
Ladies of the Maccabees. 5th ed. 71, 
27 p. Detroit, The Maccabees print 
shop, 1927. 27-15590 

McDougall, William. Janus: fre con- 
quest of war;-a psychological inquiry. 
140 p. (To-day and to-morrow.) N. Y., 
Dutton, 1927. 27-15586 

Morrison, Harvey Arch. Pathways td 
success. 129 p. Boston, The Strat- 
ford company, 1927. 27-15589 

National conference on street and high- 
way safety. 2d, Washington, D. C., 
1926. . Reports . . . issued for 
consideration in advance of the Na- 
tional conference on street and high- 
way safety ...6v. in 1. Wash., Na- 
tional capital press, inc., 1926. 

27-8656 

National conference on street and high- 
way safety. 2d, Washington, D. C., 
1926. Second National conference on 
street and highway safety. Hon. Her- 
bert Hoover, secretary of commerce, 
chairman. Wash., D. C., March 23-25, 
1926. 43 p. Wash., 1926. 27-8657 

Plunkett, Robert Edward. State health 
department supervision in the control 
of tuberculosis. - 19 p. N. Y.; Na- 
tional tuberculosis association, 1927. 


27-15558 
Rowe, Ae Ey. BD Ty, Moody, the soul- 
winner, 128 p., illus. Anderson, Ind., 
Gospel trumpet co., 1927. 27-15636 
Scott, Henry A. Man’s real heaven and 
hell. 182 p. Boston, The Christopher 
publishing house, 1927. 27-15634 
Taylor, Hugh Stott. The A B C’s of sci- 
ence in oil recovery. 16 BR Nixe 
American petroleum institute, 1927. 
27-15565 
Vanderwalker, Fred Norman. Automo- 
bile painting and carriage and wagon 
painting; a practical instruqion book 
covering every detail of the latest and 
best methods. specially designed for 
the average painter and car owner, 
by ... with a special chapter on mod- 
ern methods of spraying lacquer and 
pyroxylin enamels, by Harold V. Cook. 
217 p., illus. Chicago, Drake, 1927. 
27-15561 
Wilson, Archie Dell. Elements of farm 
practice, prepared especially for teach- 
ing elementary agriculture; a com- 
plete revision and extension of “Agri- 
culture for young folks,” by ... and 
E. W. Wilson. 11th ed. 368 p., illus. 
St. Paul, Webb publishing co., 1926. 
27-15580 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Geodetic Operations in the United States, 
January 1, 1924, to December 31, 1926. 
By William Bowie, Chief, Division of 
Geodesy, United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Special Publication 
No. 134. Price, 20 cents. 27-26813 


Geology and Ore Depusits of the Lead- 
ville Mining District, Colorado. By S. 
F. Emmons, J. D. Irving and G. F. 
Loughlin. Professional Paper 148, 
United States Geological Survey. Price, 
$2.50 (paper covers). GS27-236 

Supplement No. 3 to Reguiations for the 
Transportation of Explosives and other 
Dangerous Articles by Freight and Ex- 
press and as Baggage Including Spec- 
ifications for Shipping Containers. Is- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Price, 10 cents. 

Public Education of Adults in the Years 
1924-1926. By L. R. Alderman, Special- 
ist in Adult Education. Bulletin 1927, 
No. 18. (Advance Sheets from the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1924-1916.) Issued by 
the Bureau of Education. Price 5 cents. 

E27-184 

Farm Horseshoing. By Henry Asmus, 
Professor of Farriery, New York State 
College of Veterinary Medicine, and 
J. O. Williams, Animal Husbandman, 
Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1535. Price 5 cents. Agr. 27-483 
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Care of Indians 
Called Complex 
By Mr. Coolidge 


President Tells 10,000 
Tribesmen of Steps Taken 
for Their Care by 
Government. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
known as the Dawes Act, of February 
8, 188%, which individualized Indian 
in several of the tribal lands to the mem- 
land-ownership by authorizing allotments 
bers of the tribes. As a result of this 
‘and subsequent acts, something more 
than 206,000 Indians have received allot- 
ments. 

The result of this legislation has 
brought about a decided change in the 
administration of Indian affairs. The 
Government suddenly began to deal with 
Indians as individual men and women; 
the personal equation at once assumed 
its proper importance in the so-called 
Indian problem. 

Candor compels the admission that 
prior to 1887 the Federal Government 
had not given much attention to what 
might be called the social service activ- 
jties in the administration of Indian af- 
fairs. The first boarding school pro- 
vided for the education of Indian pupils 
was established at Carlisle, Pa., about 
1879, following the General Allotment 
Act. Almost immediately the Govern- 
ment began building many schools, rang- 
ing from the little rural day schools to 
the large reservation and nonreservation 
boarding schools, and education became 
a most important part of the Govern- 
ment’s activities in the Indian neighbor- 
hood. 

I am told that only a comparatively 
few years ago it was difficult to induce 
Indian parents to send their children to 
school, but that today the reverse is the 
rule and fathers and mothers of our 
Indian youth have come to realize the 
value of an education and the need of 
schooling for their children. 

The Indian problem which has been 
a fruitful subject of controversy for 
many years began with the first meet- 
ing of the Caucasian and Red Races. 
The obvious result of this conflict was 
armed hositilities between the races 
which began in the early days of the 
settlement of this country and ended with 
a short distace of this spot, for the 
battle of Wounded Knee, which occurred 
on this reservation in 1890, was the last 
event of enough importance to be listed 
by the War Department as an Indian 
campaign. Peace and understanding 
cooperation now reign everywhere. 

The Indian problem on its face appears 
to be one simply of effective social serv- 
ice, practical philanthropy and educa- 
tion. As a matter of fact it is a many- 
sided question, complicated by puzzling 
complexities. There are over 200 tribes 
and bands in the United States, each with 
its own name, tongue, history, tradi- 
tions, code of ethies and customs, which 
have the effect of law within the tribes. 

It is a curious fact that most people 
in this country seem to believe that the 
Indians are a homogeneous people and 
can be dealt with as a unified race or na- 
tion. The exact contrary is the outstand- 
ing fact which has made the Indian 
problem a most difficult one. 

Today, we find that the Indian people, 
recently primitive, not so very far from 
the hunter stage are surrounded by 
Twentieth Century conditions which are 
alien to their racial characteristics, their 
tribal ways and states of mind. While 
thousands of them have succeeded in ad- 
justing themselves to the new order of 
things, a great portio. of them, mostly 
the older ones, still cling.to the old ways, 
stoically refusing to go further along 
the modern road. They wish to live and 
die according to the old traditional ways 
of the Indians, and they should be per- 
mitted to do so. 

Many Indians are still in a primitive 
state, although strongly influenced by 
white contacts, and thousands are as 
civilized as their neighbors. On one 
hand, we find a considerable proportion 
are so little advanced that they can 
speak but few English words, while on 
the other hand we find tens of thousands 
who speak, read and write the English 
language. And a large percentage of 
this class ‘have had a grammar school 
education and many are graduates of 
high schools, colleges and universities. 
A substantial number of Indians have 
attained high places in business, the 
learned professions, in the arts and 
sciences, and in politics. 

Within recent years, agriculture and 
stock-raising have been gaining ground 
in the economic progress of the Indian 
people; but many of them are still un- 
able at this time to take their places in 
the world as self-supporting farmers, 
mechanics, tmanufacturers and skilled 
laborers. 

There are some 370 treaties which 
have been made with the Indian tribes, 
many of which are still in effect. There 
are over 2,000 specific acts of Congress 
concerning Indians, besides a large num- 
ber of State laws, court decisions and 
departmental rules and regulations. All 
of this class of legislation, decisions, 
rules and regulations, is complicated by 
the intrusion of the Indian’s own tribal 
laws and customs and ways of doing 
things. The result, oftimes has been 
confusion, much trouble and in too many 
cases injustice to the Indians. 

These few citations should be sufficient 
to indicate the manifold complexities of 
the Nation’s Indian problem and to con- 
vey the suggestion that its practical 
solution cannot be effected by appeals to 
sentimentality by loose talk, by ill-con- 
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Summary of All 


Advertising News 


Postal fraud order issued against 
British Columbian on charge that 
representations that his formulas would 
purify and age moonshine liquor are 
not correct. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Aeronautics 


Postal officials leave for The Hague 
to present program for handling in- 
ternational air mail at conference of 
Universal Postal Union. 

Page 1,, Col. 7 

Secretary of Commerce asks Gov- 
ernors to aid in securing signs dis- 
played in cities as guide to aviators. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


A gricul ture 


Survey of future grain plantings re- 
viewed by the Department of Agricul- 


ture indicates large acreage of winter 


wheat. 


Weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions and similar review for first 
six months of 1927. 

Page 4,.Col. 6 

Daily price analysis of fruit, veg- 
etable, meat, grain, butter and cheese 
markets, 


Page 5 | 


Department of Agriculture specialist 


describes Farm extension work as im- | 


proving home life of farmer. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Department of Agriculture’ seeks 
names of growers of Korean lespedeza, 
a sort of clover. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Banking-F inance 


Weekly commerce chart ‘illustrates 


debits to individal accounts, loans and | 


discounts, call and time money rates, 


stock and bond prices, and business | 


failures. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Acting Comptroller General rules on 
bank claim for redemption of veteran’s 
forfeited note. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Increased holdings of silver in Shang- 
hai reported to Department of Com- 
merce. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Federal Reserve Board expresses sat- 
isfaction at reforms adopted by Bank 
of Italy. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
A. P. Leyburn appointed Chief Na- 
tional Bank Examiner for Fourth Fed- 
eral Reserve District. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


New books received at the Library of | 


Congress. 


Coal 


Coal and coke production for week 
indicated on business index chart. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Commerce-Trade 


Increased holdings of silver in Shang- 
hai reported to Department of Com- 
merce. 


Page 11, Col. 6 


Page 7, Col. 4 

Average world production of olive 

oil is shown to be increased for 1922-26 
compared to 1909-13. 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Weekly index of business chart by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 


Detailed report issued on census of 
commodity distribution for Baltimore. 
Page 1, Col. 5 

Daily commodity price analysis. 


Page 5 
Con gress 


Senator-elect Vare and 
opponent to petition 


Democratic 
Pennsylvania 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, 


courts to impound ballots in contested 


election. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Construction 


Report made to Bureau of Budget 
that adoption of standard contracts has 
been big aid to Federal construction. 

| Page 1, Col. 4 

Building contracts for week indicated 

| on commerce chart. 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 


| Copper 
British iron and copper imports in- 
crease during first half of 1927; im- 
ports of manganese and tin decline. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


| Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals decides inter- 


company relations, without stock con- 
trol or ownership as provided in statute, 


(Central Auto Equipment Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Board of Tax Appeals holds expendi- 
tures for which no capital assets are 
| acquired do not constitute capital ex- 
penses but ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses. (Concord Electric Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Board of Tax Appeals holds income 
from estate bequeathed to charitable 
| corporations is not tax exempt. (James 
| D. Williamson.) 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Department of Justice authorizes ap 
peal on question of income tax against 
| transferees of property. (Owensboro 
Ditch & Grader Co.) 
Page 7, Col. 6 


' Cotton 


Cotton receipts and prices shown on 
weekly index chart. 


Daily cotton market price analysis. 
Page 5 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on page 11. 


o 
| Education 
Cincinnati revises salary schedule of 
teachers, dividing them into four 
classes according to degree of prepara- 
tion for positions. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Specialist in retail store education 
recommends actual experience in de- 
partment stores as aid to students. 


Foodstuffs 


Daily price anaiysis of fruit, veg- 


Page 2, Col. 1 


| etable, meat, butter and cheese markets. 
Page 5 | 
| preciation claim of ice manufacturer on | 


| Public Health 


Page 8, Col. 7 | 
| 
Exports of paper and paper products | 


Foreign Affairs 


Persia to issue no more passports at 
its borders without vise of Persian 


| diplomatic or consular officer. 
© Page 3, Col. 4 


Official program made public for 
sixth Pan-American Conference to be 
held in Havana, Cuba, in January, 1928. 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Amnesty offered followers of General | 


Sandino, Nicaraguan outlaw. 
Page 2, 


| Game and Fish 


Col. 7 


Yellowstone Park census of its bears 


shows 248 are there. 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily decisions by General Account- 
ing Office. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Gov't Topical Survey 


of the Bureau of Efficiency of which he 
| is chief. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Immigration 


Germany in lead in immigration fig- 

| ures for first month of new fiscal year. 
Page 12, Col. 7 

Answering charges of ill treatment 
Commissioner-General of Immigration 


declares no abuses of immigrants will | 


be permitted at Ellis Island. 
Page 3, Col. 1 





sidered legislation, by hysterical cam- 


paigns, or by the insistence of those in 
charge of the administration of Indian 
affairs that their policies and methods 
are always the only right ones. 

For the purpose of working out the 


Indian problem, Congress on March 11, | 


1824, established the Indian Bureau, and 
under an act in 1832 created the office 
of Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Since 1849 it has been under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The Secretary 


of the Interior supefvises it, and much | 
| terest. 


that the Commissioner does 


to his approval. 


is subject 


Since the enactment of the general al- | 


lotment law and the establishment of 
schools for Indian education, there has 


been remarkable progress made in their | 


advancement and development, and they 
are being trained and encouraged to be- 
come self-supporting. Much being 
done to provide proper care for the af- 
flicted, hospitals have been established, 
more physicians and nurses employed, 


is 


and much effort made to encourage them | 


to live in better homes and observe the 
regulations that are necessary in the 
home to prevent disease. 

Due to the discovery of minerals. and 
especially oil, many individual Indians 


wealthy, which 
of the De- 


have suddenly become 


adds to the responsibility 


| partment in having to safeguard their 


property and to protect them against 
an unscrupulous class who seek to im- 
pose upon them and to defraud them. 


Changed conditions, the breaking up 


is not sufficient to establish affiliation. | 


Page 9, Col. 2 | | 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Page 3, Col. 6 | 


Herbert D. Brown describes the work | 


| their full share, and several made the | 
| supreme 


of reservations by allotting lands to in- | 


dividuals and the sale of the surplus 
lands to settlers has produced a situa- 


| tion in many of the States having an 
| Indian population, that makes it one 


in which such States have a deep in- 
There should, therefore, be 
close cooperation between the States and 
the Federal Government in the general 
care, education, health and welfare of 
the Indians. 

I realize that much of the progress 
that has been made by the Indians is 


due to the sacrifices of the early mis- | ‘ : , 
4 , around the toinb, while one, acting for 


sionaries and that the missionaries of 


te y are importe actors, ¢ , Soe ; 
day a mportant factors, contribut | bier his wai 


ing much to their education and moral 
advancement, making it more possible 
for the government to carry out the 


self-supporting citizens. 

More than 10,000 Indian young men 
served in the Army, and 2,000 in the 
Navy during the World War, most of 





Indian Affairs 
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News Contained in Today’ Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Oil 


President Coolidge addresses Sioux | 


Indians and tells of steps taken by 
Government to solve their problems. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Insular Affairs 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Annual report of late Governor Gen- | 


eral of Philippine Islands says people 
are contented and prosperous. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


| Insurance 


| Weeklymortality statistics from 67 | 


cities. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


| Iron and Steel 


Canadian iron and -steel production 
| for first half of 1927 shows gain over 
corresponding period in 1926. 

Page 9, Col. 4 
| British iron and copper imports in- 
crease during first half of 1927; im- 
ports of manganese and tin decline. 


| tion shown on weekly commerce chart. 


Page 9, Col. 6 | 


Composite prices of iron and steel 
products indicated on commerce chart. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


| Leather 


Survey shows demand for leather as 
steadily increasing in world markets; 
use of substitutes has had little effect 
on sales of national product. 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Lumber 


Exports of lumber for first 


| Patents 


six | 


months of 1927 exceed those of same | 


period of 1926. 


| 
} Page 9, Col.-1 
| indi- 


Weekly production of lumber 


cated on commerce chart. 


| Manufacturers 
} 


District Court, Ohio, holds counter | 


claim in patent action must be dis- | 


missed when it does not appear that 

district. (Durabilt Steel Locker Co. v. 
Berger Mfg. Co.) 

Page 11, Col. 2 

District Court, N. Y., rules interlocu- 

tory decree in patent case may not be 


| plaintiff could have been sued in same | 


Geological. Survey makes’ Rocky 
Mountain rock strata study to obtain 
information of value in recovery of oil 
and gas. e 
Page 3, Col. 7 

Geological Survey classifies 25,000 
acres of California land as valuable 
for water power and 1,000 acres of land 
in Wyoming as holding possibilities for 
oil and gas fields. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

District Court, Del., holds patent im- 
provement for cracking oil is valid and 
infringed. (Universal Oil Products Co. 
v. Skelly Oil Co.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Daily averages of petroleum produc- 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Packers 
Survey shows demand for leather as 
steadily increasing in world markets; 
use of substitutes has had little effect 
on sales of national product. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Hog and cattle receipts and prices 
shown on weekly commerce chart. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Daily meat and livestock market 
price analysis. 
Page 5 


Pass ports 


Persia to issue no more passports | 
at its borders without vise of Persian | 
diplomatic or consular officer. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Commissioner of Patents states ap- 
plications have increased until record 
rate has been established. 

Page 11, Col. 3 

See Special Index and Law Digest | 
on page 11. 


Postal Service 


Postal fraud order issued against 
British Columbian on charge that 
representations that his formulas would 
purify and age moonshine liquor are 
not correct. 





Page 4, Col. 1 
Postal officials leave for The Hague 


| to present program for handling in- 


made final pending decisions on appeal. | 


(George H. Brick v. A. I. Namm & 
| Sons.) 
Page 10, Col. 4 


parcels to Hedjaz and dependencies. 


District Court, S. C., holds patent for | 


| improvement in ice-making method is 
not infringed. (Frick Co. v. R. F. Lind- | 


say.) 
Board of Tax Appeals rules out de- 


ground of age (Philip Dietz). 


during first half of 1927 gain in volume 
and value over similar period of 1926. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


| Milling 


viewed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicates large acreage of winter 
| wheat. 


Wheat receipts and prices indicated 
on weekly commerce chart. 


Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 5 


| Municipal Gov't 


Cincinnati revises salary schedule of 


| teachers, dividing them into four 


| classes according to degree of prepara- | 


| tion for positions. 


Public Health Service details prog- 

| Tess since 1923 of fight against diph- 
theria in Asbury Park. 

> Page 2, 


| National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 


Col. 4 


Page 4, Col. 4 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 


| 
} 
Navy Department. 


Page 4, Col, 2 


them by voluntary enlistment, and they 


proved to be courageous and, rendered 
distinguished service. Among the many 
tribes which contributed those who served 
in the World War, the Dakotas furnished 
Others were 


sacrifice. recog- 


nized by being awarded the Croix De | 
Guerre or in some other direct way. In | 


recognition of the service rendered by 
the Indians during the World War, I 
caused to be issued and signed certifi- 
cates of honor, which were presented to 
the Indians of the several tribes. 
Those of us who were present on the 
oceasion of the burial of the Unknown 
Soldier in the National Cemetery across 
the river from Washington will not soon 


| forget the closing act of the ceremony. 
| A group of old Indian warriors, some of 


whom were Sioux, arranged themselves 


the whole Indian people, laid upon the 
bonnet. This was not an 


| idle gesture; it symbolized the outstand- 


ing fact that the red men and their 


: . | neighbors had been brought together as 
»0licy of making them all respected <« | re : 
I : & : I d and | one people and that never again would 


| there be hostility between the two races. 


As one of the old warriors said, “who | of sales. 


knows but that this Unknown) Soldier 
was an Indian boy.” 


Page 10, Col. 7 | 


Page 2, Col. 6 | 





Page 1, Col. 7 | 


Page 9, Col. 2 


| cities. 
. . | 
Survey of future grain plantings re- 


ternational air mail at conference of 
Universal Postal Union. | 
Page 1,, Col. 7 
Weight limit raised to 11 pounds on 


Page 12, Col. 6 
Prohibition 


Postal fraud order issued against 
British Columbian on charge that 
representations that his formulas would 
purify and age moonshine liquor are 
not correct. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Public Health Service details prog- 
ress since 1923 of fight against diph- 
theria in Asbury Park. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Weekly mortality statistics from 67 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Twenty-seven patients admitted to 
National Lepersarium since July 1. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


Public Lands 


Yellowstone Park census of its bears 
shows 248 are there. 





Page 3, Col. 6 
Geological Survey classifies 25,000 
acres of California land as valuable 


| for water power and 1,000 acres of land 








| 


in Wyoming as holding possibilities for 

oil and gas fields. 

: Page 1, Col. 6 

New Mexico lands, totaling 46,099 
acres, to be opened to entry. 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Publishers 


Exports of paper and paper products 
during first half of 1927 gain in volume 
and value over similar period of 1926. 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Radio 


Radio Commission renders decisions 
involving operation of eight broadcast- 
ing stations. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Baltimore Census 


Of Trade Is Issued 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
released as fast as they are checked up 
by the local chambers of commerce. They 
include, besides Baltimore and Fargo, 
the censuses for Chicago, IIll.; Spring- 
field, Ill.; Atlanta, Ga.; Denver, Colo.; 
Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan. 
(combined); Providence, Central Falls, 


| and Pawtucket, R. I. (combined); San 


Francisco, Oakland, and Berkeley, Calif. 
(combined); and Seattle, Wash. 

In the foreword to the Baltimore re- 
port, it is stated: 

“In planning the distribution census in 
Baltimore, the Committee was faced with 
many perplexing problems. The _ ulti- 
mate objective was to make available as 
full data as possible concerning the city’s 
distribution facilities; but the fact is 
recognized that much information of a 
highly desrable and useful character 
could not be procured because many mer- 
chants would not have the necessary 
knowledge of ther own business, espe- 
cially those with a small annual volume 
The main task was to find a 
satisfactory compromise.” 

The work began last February with 


+ 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 





Subscription by Mail: 
~ $10.00 per Year. 


PRICE 5 CENTS (6hy 





Director of International Bureau of 
Telegraph Union at Berne, arrives in 
Washington to begin preparations for 
Radiotelegraphic Conference. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Bureau of Standards cooperating 
with Radio stations in calibrating me- 
ters to maintain assigned frequency. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Railroads 


Continuation of decision and order 
granting Southern Pacific authority to 
acquire control of Central California 
Traction Company on condition it ad- 
mits Western Pacific and Santa Fe to 
join equally in joint control. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

“John Bull,” oldest known locomotive, 
to be loaned by Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and put in operation again at cen- 
tenary of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Authority is granted for abandon- 
ment by Hancock & Calmuet Railroad of 
two miles of its main line in Michigan. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Great Northern-Northern Pacific Rail- 
way merger opposed by six competing 
lines. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Union Pacific Railroad seeks right to 
construct branch line in Wyoming. 

Page 6, Col..7 

Rate-making value placed on Ben- 

wood & Wheeling Connecting Railway. 
Page 7, Col. 4 

Western Pacific Railroad asks 

authority to sell $2,678,500 of bonds. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Summary of rate complaints. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Retail Trade 


Specialist in retail store education 
recommends actual experience in de- 
partment store as aid to students. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


* . 
Shipping 
Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., holds ves- 
sel emerging from hidden place fully 
responsible for collision . (Compania 
Cubana de Navegacion v. Steamship 
Cotopaxi.) 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Prigress reported in construction of 
new Chilean port. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Taxation 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 8. 


Textiles 


British exports of cotton and rayon 
mixtures rose in first half of 1927 over 
same period of 1926. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Cotton receipts and prices shown on 
weekly commerce chart. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 


Page 5 


| Veterans 


Acting Comptroller General rules on 
bank claim for redemption of veteran’s 
forfeited note. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Water Power 


Geological Survey classifies 25,000 
acres of California land as valuable 
for water power and 1,000 acres of land 
in Wyoming as holding possibilities for 
oil and gas fields. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Application made for water power 
project in Shoshone County, Idaho. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


W eather 


Weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions and similar review for first 
six months of 1927. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Weather Bureau summarizes weather 
conditions of first half of 1927. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Wool 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 5 


locally employed enumerators, the ex- 





planatory note goes on, and its scope in- 
cludes practically every business estab- 
lishment other than those embraced in 
the census of manufacturers. It was di- 
vided into two parts: First, those en- 
gaged primarily in the distribution of 
commodities; and, second, those whose 
income is derived principally from the 
performanec of a personal service. 


Limit Placed on Parcels 
To Hedjaz and Nedjed 


The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover, has just an- 
nounced that the weight limit on parcels 
to Hedjaz and Nedjed and dependencies 
will be 11 pounds. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Effective at once, parcel-post packages 
up to a weight limit of 11 pounds will 
be accepted for delivery in Hedjez and 
Nedjed and dependencies when prepaid 
at the postage rate of 14 cents for each 
pound or fraction thereof in addition to 
the following transit charges: 

One to two pounds, 66 cents; three to 
seven pounds, $1.08; eight to eleven 
pounds, $1.32, 


| Greece 


Department 


Afghanistan 


Bhutan 

Cameroon (British) . 
Cameroon (French) . 
China 
Czechoslovakia 


France 
Germany 
Great 


Iceland 


Japan 


Liberia 


Luxemburg 


Germany Leads 
Alien Entries in 


Month of July 


of State An- 
nounces Immigration Fig- 
ures; Great Britain 
Is Second. 


Germany, Great Britain and the Irish 
Free State sent the largest number of 
immigrants, in the order named, to the 
United States the first 


month of the new fiscal year, according 


during July, 


to a tabulation of im. igration entries 
announced by the Department of State 
on August 17. 
The full text of the list follows: 
Quota Balance 
100 ae 
100 
100 
100 eccce 
124 110 
121 eer 
785 709 
512 
100 
100 
, 100 
100 
100 
3,075 
228 
2,789 
100 
124 
100 
471 
8,954 
51,227 


. " 


100 


Albania 

Andorra 

Arabian Peninsula . 
Armenia 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 


Bulgaria 


Danzig, Free City of 
Denmark 

Egypt 

Estonia 

Ethiopia 

Finland 


425 
3,560 
46,466 
Britain 
Northern Ireland . 34,007 

100 
473 
100 
100 
100 
- 28,567 
3,845 

100 

142 

100 

100 

344 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
1,648 

100 


31,021 
55 

426 

97 

99 

93 
26,642 
3,500 
97 

99 


cee 


Hungary 


Trish Free State 
Italy 


Latvia 


Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 


~<a 
310 
84 
100 
100 
ah 
eccom™ 
1,49. 
6,453 aa 
100 ose cams 
100 44 
100 83 
5,982 5,417 
503 467 


100 eal 
603 587 


Monaco 

Morocco 

Muscat 

Nauru 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

New Guinea .. 

Palestine .. 

Persia 

Poland 

Portugal 

Ruanda & Urundi .. 

Rumania 

Russia, European & 
Asiatic 

Samoa 

San Marino 

Siam 

South 
of 

S. W. Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland asks 

Syria and The Le- 
‘ banon 

Tanganyika eee oe 

Togoland (British) . 

Togoland (French) 

Turkey 

Wan oascchyn 

Yugoslavia . 


eeeeees 


eeeeees 


eeeee 


2,248 
100 


2,023 
100 
88 


see 


Africa Union 


100 
113 


World Agreement 
Sought on Air Mail 


Assistant Postmaster General 


Will Present Program at 
Conference at Hague. 


Se nN 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
transit rates and transportation charges 
with all countries having air mail service 
the transit rates to be based on a zining 
system using units of 1,000 miles or less, 

A shore-to-ship and a ship-to-shore 
service will be proposed as well as anew 
special delivery air mail service with 
Europe. Revision of postal regulations 
governing the transmission of mail by 
airplane will be recommended. Adoption 
by all countries of a uniform color or 
distinguishing mark for air mail stamps 
also will be proposed by the American 
delegates, as well as a general accounting 
system for air mail exchanged. 

Decision of the conference no doubt 
will result in temporary agreements -be- 
tween the various countries affected to 
remam operative until ratified or ex- 
tended by the next session of the Postal 
Union Congress whici: meets in London 
in 1929, it was announced. 

The Department also declared that 


, 


‘efforts would be made to harmonize 


differences and to bring about uniform. 
ity in the acceptance and treatment of 
air mail matter in the various coune 
tries. 

Besides the United States, the fole 
lowing countries are expected to be reps 
resented: Algeria, Austria, Denmark 
Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, Gere 
many, Great Britain, Hungary, Japan 
Chosen (Korea) and other Japanese Deo 
pendencies, Latvia, Morocco (except 
the Spanish Zone), the Netherlands 
Norway, Persia, Poland, Portugal, the 
Saar Territory, the Soviet Union, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis and the 
United States, 


7 





